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THE CLOISTER-LIFE-OF THE EMPEROR CHARLES V. 


HE 28th of September, 1556, was 
a great day in the annals of La- 
redo, in Biscay. Once a commer- 
cial station of the Romans, and, in 
later times, the naval arsenal whence 
St. Ferdinand sailed to the Guadal- 
quivir and the conquest of Seville, 
its haven is now so decayed and 
sand-choked, that it can scarcely 
afford refugeto a fishing-craft. Here, 
however, on the day in question, 
three centuries ago, a fleet of seventy 
Flemish and Spanish sail cast anchor. 
From a frigate bearing the imperial 
standard of the house of Austria 
came a group of gentlemen and 
ladies, of whom the principal per- 
sonage Was a spare a sallow man, 
past the middle age, and plainly 
attired in mourning. He was re- 
ceived at the landing-place by the 
bishop of Salamanca and some 
eaten, and being worn with 
suffering and fatigue, he was carried 
up from the boat in a chair. By his 
side walked two ladies, in widows’ 
weeds, who appeared to be about 
the same age as himself, and whose 
pale features, both in cast and ex- 
pression, strongly resembled his own. 
Since Columbus stepped ashore at 
Palos, with his red men from the 
New World, Spain had seen no de- 
barkation so remarkable; for the 
voyagers were, the emperor Charles 
V. and his sisters, Mary queen 
of Hungary, and Eleanor, queen 
of Portugal and France, now on 
their way from Brussels, where they 
had nae their last appearance on 
the stage of the world, to those 
Spanish cloisters, wherein they had 
resolved to await the hour when the 
curtain should drop on life itself. 
Charles himself appears to have 
been powerfully afi ected by the 
scene and circumstances around him. 
Kneeling upon the long-desired soil 
of Spain, he is said to have kissed 
the earth, ejaculating, ‘I salute 
thee, O common mother! Naked 
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came I forth of the womb to receive 
the treasures of the earth, and naked 
am I about to return to the bosom 
of the universal mother.’ He then 
drew from his bosom the crucifix 
which he always wore, and kissin 
it devoutly, returned thanks to the 
Saviour for having thus brought 
him in safety to the wished-for 
haven. The ocean itself furnished 
its comment upon the irretraceable 
step which he had taken. From 
Flushing to Laredo, the weather 
had been calm, and the voyage pros- 
perous: but the evening of the 
day of landing closed with a storm, 
which shattered and dispersed the 
fleet, and sunk the frigate which the 
emperor had quitted a few hours 
before. This accident must have 
recalled to his recollection a similar 
escape which he had made many 
years before on his coronation day 
at Bologna. There he had 
passed through a wooden gallery 
which connected his palace with the 
church where the pope and the 
crown awaited him, when the props 
upon which the structure rested 
gave way, and it fell with a sudden 
crash, killing several persons in the 
strect below. 

The emperor’s first care, after 
landing, was to send a message to 
the general of the order of St. 
Jerome, requiring his attendance at 
Valladolid, and desiring that no time 
might be lost in preparing the con- 
vent of Yuste for his reception. He 
himself set forward, as soon as hewas 
able to travel, and was carried some- 
times in a horse-litter, sometimes in 
a chair on men’s shoulders, by slow 
and painful stages to Burgos. Near 
that ancient city, he was met by the 
constable of Castille, Pedro Fer- 
nandez de Velasco, who lodged him 
for some days in the noble palace of 
his family, known as the Casa del 
Cordon, - a massive cord of St. 
Francis, wrought in stone, with 
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which the architect has‘adorned and 
rotected the great portal. The 
ittle town of Dueiias was the next 
resting-place, and there its lord, the 
count of Buendia, did the honours of 
his feudal castle on the adjacent 
height rising abruptly from the 
bare plains of the Arlanzon. At 
Torquemada, the royal party was 
received by the bishop of the diocese, 
Pedro de Gasca, a divine, whose 
skilful diplomacy, in repressing a 
formidable rebellion, had saved Peru 
to Castille, and who had lately been 
rewarded by the emperor with the 
mitre of Palencia. But in spite of 
these demonstrations of respect and 
gratitude, Charles was nae pain- 
fully sensible of the change which 
his own act had wrought in his con- 
dition. The barons and the great 
churchmen who, a few months before, 
would have flocked from all parts 
to do him honour, now appeared 
in very scanty numbers, or they 
permitted him to pass unnoticed 
through the lands, and by the 
homes which they perhaps owed 
to his bounty. ‘He and his sis- 
ter Eleanor must have remem- 
bered with a sigh the time when 
he first set foot in Spain, thirty-eight 
years before, and found the shores 
of Asturias, and the highways of 
Castille, thronged with loyal crowds, 
hastening to tender their homage. 
In the forgetfulness of the new 
generation, he may also have been 
reminded how he himself had treated, 
with coldness and slighting, the great 
cardinal Ximenes, who had worn 
out his declining years in defending 
and maintaining the prerogatives of 
the catholic crown. His long and 
varied experience of men made 
him incapable of deriving any plea- 
sure from their applause, but not 
altogether incapable of being pained 
by their neglect. His pride was 
hurt at finding himself so quickly 
forgotten; and he is said to have 
evinced a bitter sense of the surprise, 
by the remark, ‘I might ee say 
that I was naked!’ It is probable 
therefore, that he declined the 
honours of a public entry into Val- 
ladolid, not merely from a desire 
to shun the pomps and vanities of 
state, but also from a secret appre- 
hension that it might prove but a 
itiful shadow of former pageants. 

nat the citizens might not be balked 
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of their show, while the emperor 
entered privately on the 23rd of 
October, it was agreed that the two 
queens, his sisters, should make 
their appearance there in a public 
manner the next day. 

Valladolid was at that time the 
opulent and flourishing capital of 
Spain, and the seat of government, 
carried on under the regency of the 
emperor’s daughter, Juana. This 
young princess was the widow of the 
prince of Brazil heir-apparent of the 
crown of Portugal, and mother of 
the unfortunate king Sebastian. She 
performed the duties of her high 
place with great prudence, firmness, 
and moderation ta with this pecu- 
liarity, that she appeared at her 
public receptions closely veiled, 
allowing her face to be seen only 
for a moment, that the foreign am- 
bassadors might be satisfied of her 
personal identity. With her ne- 
phew, Don Carlos, then a boy of 
ten years old, by her side, the In- 
fanta met her father on the stair- 
case of the palace of the Count of 
Melito, which he had chosen for his 

lace of sojourn. The day follow- 
ing, the arrival of the two queens 
was celebrated by a grand proces- 
sion, and by an evening banquet 
and ball in the royal palace, at 
which the emperor appears to have 
been present. Some few of the gran- 
dees, the Admiral and the Constable 
of Castille, Benavente, Astorga, Sesa 
and others, were there to do honour 
to their ancient lord, whose hand 
was also kissed in due form by the 
members of the council of Castille. 
At this ball, or perhaps at some 
later festivity, Charles caused the 
wives of all his personal attendants 
to be assembled around him, and 
bade each, in particular, farewell. 
Perico de Sant Erbas, a famous 
jester of the court, passing by at 
the moment, the emperor good- 
humouredly saluted him by taking 
off his hat. ‘What! do you un- 
cover to me?’ said the bitter fool; 
* does it mean that you are no longer 
emperor?’ ‘No, Pedro,’ replied the 
object of the jest; ‘it means that I 
have nothing to give you beyond 
this courtesy.’ 

During his stay of ten days, 
Charles bestowed but a passing 
glance on the machine of govern- 
ment over which he had so long 
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presided, and which was _ now di- 
rected by his demure daughter. 
The secretary of the council, Juan 
Vazquez de Molina, an old and 
trusted servant of his own, was 
the only public man with whom 
he held any confidential converse. 
The new rooms which he had 
caused to be erected at Yuste, 
and the ordering of his life there, 
were now of more moment to him 
than.the movements of the leaguers 
in Flanders, or the state of opinion 
in Germany. He therefore gave 
frequent audiences to Francisco de 
Tofino, the general of the Jeromites, 
and to Fray Martin de Angulo, prior 
of Yuste. Having resolved that his 
solitude should be shared by his na- 
tural son, Don Juan of Austria, a 
nameless lad of ten, then living in 
the family of his mayordomo, Luis de 
Quixada, he despatched that trusty 
followerto remove his household from 
Castille to Estremadura. 

Tt was at Valladolid that Charles 
saw for the first and last time the 
ill-fated child who bore his name, 
and had the prospect one day of 
wearing some of his crowns. Al- 
though only ten years old, Don 
Carlos had already shown symp- 
toms of the mental malady which 
darkened the long life of queen 
Juana, his great-grandmother by 
the side both of his father, Philip of 
Spain, and of his mother, Mary of 
Portugal. Of a sullen and passionate 
temper, he lived in a state of per- 
petual rebellion against his aunt, 
and displayed in the nursery the 
weakly mischievous spirit which 
marked his short career at his 
father’s court. His grandfather 
appears not to have suspected that 
his mind was diseased, but to have 
regarded him as a forward and un- 
tractable child, whose future interests 
would be best served by an unspar- 
ing use of the rod. He therefore 
recommended increased severity of 
discipline, and remarked to his 
sisters, that he had observed with 
concern the boy’s unpromising con- 
duct and manners, and that it 
was very doubtful how the man 
would turn out. This opinion was 
conveyed by queen Eleanor to Philip 
IL., who had requested his aunt to 
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note carefully the impression left 
by his son on the emperor's mind; 
and it is said to have fnid the foun- 
dation for the aversion which the 
king : entertained towards Carlos. 
Following the advice of her father, 
the Infanta soon after ordered the 
removal of the prince to Burgos; 
but the plague breaking out in that 
city, he was sent, by an ominous 
chance, to Tordesillas, to the palace 
from whose windows the a on 
Juana, dead to the living sale 
had gazed for forty-seven years at 
the sepulchre of her fair and faith- 
less lord. 

A sojourn of about ten days at 
Valladolid sufficed the emperor for 
rest, and for the preparations for his 
journey. His daughter was occupied 
with the duties of administration ; 
and of his sisters he appears to have 
seen enough on the way from Flan- 
ders. Whether it was that he was 
weary of these royal matrons, or 
that he regarded their society as a 
worldly enjoyment which he ought 
to forego, he declined their proposal 
tocome andreside nearhis retreat, at 
Plasencia. After much debate, they 
finally chose Guadalaxara as their 
residence, where they quarrelled 
with the duke of iedwtale for re- 
fusing them his palace, and~ went 
to open war with the alcalde for im- 
prisoning one of their serving-men. 

Early in November,* their brother 
set out on his last earthly journey. 
The distance from Valladolid to 
Yuste was between forty and fifty 
leagues, or somewhere between 130 
and 150 English miles. The route 
taken has not been specified by the 
emperor's biographers. The best 
and the easiest road lay through 
Salamanca and Plasencia. But as 
he does not appear to have passed 
through the latter city, he probably 
likewise avoided the former, and 
the pageants and orations with 
which the doctors of the great uni- 
versity would have delighted to 
celebrate his visit. In that case, 
he must have taken the road by 
Medina del Campo and Peiaranda. 
At Medina he doubtless was lodged 
in the fine old palace of the crown, 
called the Torre de Mota, where, 
fifty years before, his grandmother, 


* Sandoval says he left on the 4th November ; Cabrera, that he left on the Ist ; 
and Siguenga gives the end of October as the time of his departure. 
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Tsabella the Catholic, ended her 
noble life and glorious reign; and 
at Peitaranda he was probably enter- 
tained in the mansion of the Braca- 
montes. These two towns rise like 
islands in their’ naked undulating 
plains, covered partly with corn, 
partly with marshy heath. South- 
ward, the country is clothed with 
straggling woods of evergreen oak, 
becoming denser at the base and on 
the lower slopes of the wild Sierra 
of Bejar, the centre of that mountain 
chain which forms the backbone of 
the Peninsula, extending from Mon- 
cayo in Aragon, to the Rock of 
Lisbon on the Atlantic. At the 
alpine town of Bejar, cresting a 
bold height, and overhanging a 
tumbling stream, the great family 
of the Zuiiigas, created dukes of 
the place by Isabella, and known to 
fame in arts and arms and the dedi- 
cation of Don Quixote, possess 2 
noble castle, ruined by the French, 
which there can be little doubt 


served as a halting-place for the 
imperial pilgrim. He advanced by 
very short stages, travelling in a 
litter, and often suffering great —- 


But his spirits rose as he neared the 
desired haven. In the craggy gorge 
of Puertonuevo, as he was being 
carried over some unusually difficult 
ground in a chair, his attendants 
were deploring the extreme rug- 

edness of the pass. ‘I shall never 
coe to go through another,’ said 
he, ‘and truly it is worth en- 
during some pain to reach so sweet 
and healthy a resting-place as Yuste.’ 
Having crossed the mountains with- 
out mischance, he arrived on the 
eleventh of November, St. Martin’s 
day, at Xarandilla, a little village 
at the foot of the steep Peiia- 
negra, and then, as now, chiefly 
peopled with swineherds, whose 
pigs, feeding in the surrounding 
orests, maintain the fame of por- 
ciferous Estremadura. Here he took 
‘up his abode in the castle of the 
count of Oropesa, head of a powerful 
branch of the great house of Toledo, 
and feudal lord of Xarandilla. 

This visit, which was intended to 
be brief, was prolonged for nearly 
three months. Before entering the 
cloister of Yuste, the emperor 
wished to pay off the greater part 
of his retinue. But for this purpose 
money was needful, and money was 
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the one thing always wanting in 
the affairs of Spain. The delay 
which took place in providing it on 
this oecasion has often been cited as 
an instance of the ingratitude of 
Philip I1.; but it is probable that a 
bare exchequer and a clumsy system 
of finance, which crippled his actions 
as a king, have also blackened his 
character as a son. 

The emperor endured the annoy- 
ance with his usual coolness. On 
his arrival at the castle, he was 
waited on by the prior of Yuste, 
with whom he had already become 
acquainted at Valladolid. He after- 
wards repaid the attention by 
making a forenoon excursion to 
Yuste, and inspecting more carefully 
the spot which his memory and his 
hope had so long pictured as the 
sweetest nook in a world of disap- 
pointment. This visit took place on 
the 23rd ofNovember, St.Catherine’s 
day. On alighting at the convent, 
Charles immediately repaired to the 
church, and prayed thereawhile; after 
which, he was conducted over the 
monastic buildings, and then over the 
new apartments which had been 
erected for his reception. The plan 
of this addition had been made by 
the architect, Gaspar de Vega, from 
a sketch, it is said, drawn by the 
emperor’s own hand. He now ex- 
pressed himself as quite satisfied 
with the accuracy with which his 
ideas had been wrought out, and 
returned through the wintry woods 
in high good humour. 

The arrival at Xarandilla of Luis 
Quixada, with Don Juan of Austria, 
was another of those little incidents 
which had become great events in 
the life of Charles. As he did not 
choose during his life to acknow- 
ledge the youth as his son, the 
future hero of Lepanto passed for 
the page of Quixada, and was pre- 
sented to his father as bearer of 
an offering from Dofia Magdalena 
de Ulloa. He was then in his 
twelfth year, and was remarkable 
for his personal beauty and his en- 
gaging manners. These so capti- 
vated Charles, that he ever after- 
wards liked to have the boy about 
him; and it was one of the few 
solaces of his solitude to note the 
princely promise of this unknown 
son of his old age. 

At length, the tardy treasury 
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messenger arrived, bearing a bag of 
thirty thousand ducats for the former 
possessor of Mexico and Peru. The 
emperor was now enabled to pay 
their wages to the servants whom 
he was about to discharge. Some 
of these he recommended to the 
notice of the king or the princess- 
regent; to others he dispensed 
sparing gratuities in money; and so 
he closed his accounts with the 
world. 

On the afternoon of the 3rd of 
February, 1557, being the feast of 
St. Blas, he was lifted into his litter 
for the last time, and was borne 
westward along the rough mountain 
track beneath the leafless oaks, to 
the monastery of Yuste. He was 
accompanied by the count of 
Oropesa, Don Fernando de Toledo, 
and his own personal suite, including 
the followers whom he had just dis- 
charged, but who evinced their 
respect by attending him to his 
journey’s close. The cavalcade 
reached Yuste about five in the 
evening. Prior Angulo was wait- 
ing to receive his imperial guest 
at the gate. On alighting, the 
emperor, being unable to walk, was 
placed in a chair, and carried to 
the door of the church. At the 
threshold he was met by the whole 
brotherhood in procession, chanting 
the Ze Deum to the music of the 
organ. The altars and the aisle 
were brilliantly lighted up with 
tapers, and decked with their richest 
frontals, hangings, and plate. Borne 
through the pomp to the steps of 
the high altar, Charles knelt down 
and returned thanks to God for the 
happy termination of his journey, 
and joined in the vesper service of 
the brotherhood. When that was 
ended, the friars came to be pre- 
sented to him one by one, each 
kissing his hand and receiving his 
fraternal embrace. During this 
ceremony, his departing servants 
stood round, expressing their emo- 
tion by tears and lamentations, 
which were still heard late in the 
evening, around the gate of the 
convent. Attended by the count 
of Oropesa and the gentlemen of 
his suite, Charles then retired to 
take possession of his new home, and 
to enter upon that life of prayer and 
repose for which he had so long 
sighed. 
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The monastery of Yuste stands 
on the lower he of the lofty 
mountain chain which walls towards 
the north the beautiful Vera, or 
valley, of Plasencia. The city of 
Plasencia is seated seven leagues to 
the westward in the plains below; 
the village of Quacos lies about an 
English mile tothe south, towardsthe 
foot of the mountain. The monaste 
owes its name to a streamlet which 
descends from the sierra, and its 
origin, to the piety of one Sancho 
Martin of Quacos, who granted in 
1402 a piece of land to two hermits 
from Plasencia. Here these holy 
men built their cells and planted an 
orchard, and obtained, in 1408, by 
the favour of the Infant Don Fer- 
nando, a bull for the foundation of a 
Jeromite house in the rule of St. 
Augustine. In spite, however, of 
this authority, while the works were 
still in progress, the friars of a 
neighbouring convent, armed with 
an order from the bishop of Pla- 
sencia, set upon them and dis- 
possessed them of their land and un- 
finished walls, an act of violence 
against which they appealed to the 
archbishop of Santiago. The judg- 
ment of the primate being given in 
their favour, they next applied for aid 
to their neighbour, Garci Alvarez de 
Toledo, lord of Oropesa, who ac- 
cordingly came forth from his castle 
of Xarandilla, and drove out the 
intruders. Nor was it only with 
the strong hand that this noble pro- 
tected the young community ; for at 
the chapter of St. Jerome held at 
Guadalupe in 1415, their house 
would not have been received into 
the order, but for his generosity in 
guaranteeing a revenue sufficient 
for the maintenance of a prior and 
twelve brethren under a rule in 
which mendicancy was forbidden. 
The buildings werealso erected at his 
cost, and his subsequent benefactions 
were large and frequent. He was 
therefore constituted by the grateful 
monks protector of the convent, and 
the distinction became hereditary in 
his descendants, the counts of 
Oropesa. 

Their early struggles past, the 
Jeromites of Yuste grew and pros- 
pered. Gifts and bequests were the 
chief events in their peaceful annals. 
They became patrons of chapelries 
and hermitages; they made them 
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orchards and olive-groves; and their 
corn and wine increased. ‘Their 
hostel, dispensary, and other offices, 
were patterns of monastic comfort 
and order; and in due time, the 
built a new church, a simple, solid. 
and spacious structure in the 
pointed style. A few years before 
the emperor came to dwell amongst 
them, they had added to their small 
antique dolster a new quadrangle 
of stately proportions and elegant 
classical design. 

Though more remarkable for the 
natural beauty around its walls than 
for the vigour of the spiritual life 
within, Yuste did not fail to boast 
of its worthies. The prior Jerome, a 
son of the great house of Zuiiga,was 
cited as a model of austere and active 
holiness. The lay brother, Melchor 
de Yepes, crippled in felling a huge 
chesnut-tree in the forest, was a 
pattern of bed-ridden patience and 
piety. Fray Hernando de Corral 
was the scholar and book collector 
of the house; although he was also, 
for that reason perhaps, considered 
as scarcely of a sound mind. He 
left many copious notes in the fly- 
leaves of his black-letter folios. 
Fray Juan de Xeres, an old soldier 
of the great Captain, was distin- 
guished by the gift of second-sight, 
and was nursed on his death-bed by 
the eleven thousand virgins. Still 
more favoured was Fray Rodrigo 
de Caceres; for the Blessed Mary 
herself, in answer to his repeated 
eo. came down in visible shape, 
and received his spirit on the eve of 
the feast of her Assumption. And 
prior Diego de San Geronimo was 
so popular in the Vera as a preacher, 
that when he grew old and infirm, 
the people of Garganta la Olla en- 
deavoured to lure him to their pulpit 
by making a road, which was called 
that of Fray Diego. 

In works of charity—that redeem- 
ing virtue of the monastic system— 
the fathers of Yuste were diligent 
and bounteous. Sixhundred fanegas, 
or about one hundred and twenty 
quarters of wheat, in ordinary years, 
and in years of scarcity, as much 
as fifteen hundred fanegas, were 
distributed at the convent-gate; 
large donations of bread, meat, and 
oil, and some money, were made, 
either publicly or in private, by the 
prior, at Easter and other festivals; 
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and the sick poor in the village of 
Quacos were freely supplied with 
food, medicine, and advice. 

The lodging, or palace, as the 
friars loved to call it, of the em- 
peror, was constructed under the 
eye of Fray Antonio de Villacastin, 
a brother of the house, and after- 
wards well known to fame as the 
master of the works at the Escorial. 
The site of it had been inspected in 
May, 1554, by Philip I1., then on 
his way to England to marry queen 
Mary Tudor. Backed by the mas- 
sive south wall of the church, the 
building presented its simple front 
of two stories to the garden and the 
noontide sun. Each story con- 
tained four chambers, two on either 
side of a corridor, which traverses 
the structure from east to west, and 
leads at either end into a broad 
porch, or covered gallery, supported 
on pillars, and open to the air. All 
the rooms were furnished with ample 
fire-places, in accordance with the 
Flemish wants ‘and ways of the 
inhabitants. The chambers which 
look on the garden are bright and 
pleasant, but those on the north 
side are gloomy, and even dark, 
thelight being admitted only by win- 
dows opening on the collar, or on 
the external and deeply-shadowed 
porches. Charles inhabited the 
upper rooms, and slept in that at 
the north-east corner, from which a 
door or window had been cut 
through the church wall, within the 
chancel, and close to the high altar. 
From the eastern porch, or gallery, 
an inclined path led down into the 
garden, to save him the fatigue of 
going up and down stairs. His 
attendants were, for the most part, 
lodged in apartments built for them 
near the new cloister; and the 
hostel of the convent was given up to 
the physician, the bakers, and the 
brewers. His private rooms being 
surrounded on three sides by the 
garden, he took exclusive possession 
of that, and put it under the care of 
gardeners of his own. ‘The friars 
established their pot-herbs in @ 
— of ground to the eastward, 
xechind some tail elm trees, and 
adjoining the emperor's domain, 
but separated from it by a high 
wall, which they caused to be built 
when they found that he wished for 
complete seclusion. 
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Time, with its chances and 
changes, has dealt rudely with this 
fair home of the monarch, and the 
monk. Yuste was sacked in 1809 
by the French invader; and in later 
years, the Spanish reformer has 
annihilated the race of picturesque 
drones, who, for a while, re-occupied, 
and might have repaired the ruins 
of their pleasant ive. Of the two 
cloisters, the greater is choked with 
the rubbish of its fallen upper story, 
its richly-carved capitals peeping 
here and there from the soil and 
wild shrubs. ‘Two sides of the 
smaller and older cloister still stand, 
with tottering blackened walls, and 
rotting floors and ceilings. The 
strong, granite-vaulted church is a 
hollow shell; the fine wood-work of 
its stalls has been partly used for 
fuel, partly carried off to the parish 
aa of Quacos; andthe beautiful 
blue and yellow tiles which lined the 
chancel are fast dropping from the 
walls. In the emperor’s dwelling, the 
lower chambers are turned into a 
magazine of firewood; and in the 
roomsabove, where he lived and died, 
maize and olives are garnered, and 
the silkworm winds its cocoon in 
dust and darkness. But the lovely 
face of nature, the hill, the forest, 
and the field, the generous soil, and 
the genial sky, remain with charms 
unchanged, to testify how well the 
imperial eaglechose the nest wherein 
to fold his wearied wings. From 
the baleony of Charles’s cabinet the 
eye ranges over a foreground of 
rounded knolls, clad in walnut and 
chesnut, in which the mountain dies 
gently away into the broad bosom 
of the Vera. Not a building is in 
sight, but a summer-house, peering 
above mulberry tops, at the lower 
side of the garden, and a hermitage 
of Our Lady of Solitude, about a 
mile distant, hung upon a rocky 
height, that swells like an isle out 
of the sea of forest. Immediately 
below the windows the garden slopes 
gently to the sun, shaded here and 
there with the massive foliage of the 
fig, or feathery almond boughs, and 
breathing perfume from tall orange- 
trees, cuttings of which some monks, 
themselvestransplanted,vainlystrove 
to keep alive at the bleak Escorial. 
And beyond the west wall, filling all 
the wide space in front of thegates of 
the convent and the palace, rises the 
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noble shade of the great walnut- 
tree, el nogal grande, of Yuste— 
a forest-king, which has seen the 
hermit’s cell rise into aroyal convent, 
and sink intoa ruin; which has seen 
the beginning and the end of the 
Spanish order of Jerome, and the 
Spanish dynasty of Austria. 

At Xarandilla, Charles had cast 
aside the last shreds of the purple. 
The annual revenue which io tea 
reserved to himself out of the 
wealth of half the world, was twelve 
thousand ducats, or about fifteen 
hundred pounds sterling. His con- 
fidential attendants were’ eleven in 
number: Luis Quixada, chamberlain 
and chief of the household; Martin 
Gatzelu, secretary; William Van 
Male, gentleman of the chamber; 
Moron, gentlemanof thechamberand 
almoner; Juan Gaytan, steward; 
Henrique Matisio Charles Pubest, 
usher; and two valets. Juanelo Tur- 
riano, an Italian engineer, who had 
acquired a considerable reputation 
by his hydraulic works to supply 
water to the Alcazar of Toledo, was 
engaged to assist in the philosophical 
experiments and mechanical chews 
which formed the emperor's prin- 
cipal amusement. Last, but not 
least, a Jeromite father from Sta. 
Engracia, at Zaragoza, Fray Juan 
de Regla, filled the important post 
of confessor. The lower rank of 
servants, cooks, brewers, bakers, 
grooms, and scullions, and a couple 
of laundresses, swelled the total 
number of his household to about 
sixty persons, an establishment not 
greater than was then maintained 
by many a private hidalgo. 

The mayordomo, Luis Quixada, 
or, to give him his entire appellation, 
Luis Mendez Quixada Manuel de 
Figueredo y Mendoza, is worthy of 
notice, not only as first minister of 
this tiny court, but as being closely 
associated with one of the greatest 
names in the military history of 
Europe. A courtier and soldier 
from his early youth, he was heir of 
an elder brother, slain before Tunis, 
who had been one of the most dis- 
tinguished captains of thie famous 
infantry of Castille; and he had 
been himself for many years the 
tried companion-in-arms and the 
trusted personal friend of the em- 

eror. In 1549, he married Dota 
Seoieions de Ulloa, a lady of 
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ancient race and gentlest nature, 
with whom he retired for awhile to 
his patrimonial lordship of Villa- 
garcia, near Valladolid. 

On his quitting the court at 
Brussels, Charles confided to his 
care his illegitimate son, Don Juan 
of Austria, then a boy of four years 
old, exacting a promise of strict 
secresy as to his parentage. The 
boy was accordingly brought up 
with the tenderest care by the child- 
less Magdalena; and the secret of 
his birth so well kept, that she, for 
many years, suspected him to be 
the fruit of some early attachment 
of her lord. When the emperor 
retired to Yuste, Quixada followed 
him thither, removing his household 
from Villagarcia, and establishing 
it in the neighbourhood of the con- 
vent, probably in the village of 
Quacos. 

He was thus enabled to enjoy 
somewhat of the society of his wife, 
and the emperor had the gratifica- 
tion of seeing his son when he chose. 
Don Juan was now a fine lad, in his 
eleventh year. He passed amongst 
the neighbours for Quixada’s page, 
and remained underthe guardianship 
of Dota Magdalena, whose efforts 
to imbue him with devotion towards 
the Blessed Virgin are supposed by 
his historians to have borne good 
fruit in the banners, embroidered 
with our Lady’s image, which floated 
from his galleys at Lepanto. He 
likewise exercised in the Vuste forest 
the cross-bow, which had dealt de- 
struction amongst the sparrows of 
Leganes, his early home in Castille. 

If the number of servants in the 
train of Charles should savour, in 
this age, somewhat of unnecessary 
parade, the ascetic character of the 
recluse will be redeemed by a glance 
at the interior of his dwelling. ‘The 

alace of Yuste, when prepared for 

is reception, seemed,’ says the his- 
torian Sandoval, ‘rather to have 
been newly pillaged by the~enemy 
than furnished for a great prince.’ 
Accustomed from his infancy to the 
finest tapestry designed by Italian 
pencils for the looms of Flanders, he 
now lived within walls entirely bare, 
except in his bedchamber, which was 
hung with coarse brown or black 
cloth. The sole appliances for rest 
to be found in his apartments were a 
bed and an old arm-chair, not worth 
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four reals. Four silver trenchers of 
the plainest kind, for the use of his 
table, were the only things amongst 
his goods and chattels which could 
tempt a thief to break through and 
aad. A few choice pictures alone 
remained with him, as memorials of 
the magnificence which he had fore- 
gone, and of the arts which he had 
so loved. Over the high altar of the 
convent church, and within sight of 
his bed, he is said to have placed 
that celebrated composition known 
as The Glory of Titian, a picture of 
the Last Judgment, in which Charles, 
his beautiful empress, and their 
royal children, were represented, in 
the great painter's noblest style, as 
entering the heavenly mansions of 
life eternal. He had also brought 
with him a portrait of the empress, 
and a picture of Our Lord’s Agony 
in the Garden, likewise from the 
easel of Titian; andthereis nowat the 
Escorial a masterpiece by the same 
hand,—St. Jerome praying in his 
cavern, which is traditionally reputed 
to have hung in his oratory at 
Yuste. 

From the garden beneath the 
palace windows the emperor’s table 
was supplied with fruit and vegeta- 
bles; and a couple of cows, grazing in 
the forest, furnished him with milk. 
A pony and an old mule composed 
the entire stud of the prince, who 
formerly took peculiar pleasure in 
possessing the stoutest chargers of 
Guelderland, and the fleetest genets 
of Cordova. 

To atone, perhaps, for such defi- 
ciency of creature comforts, the 
general of the Jeromites and the 
prior of Yuste had been at some 
pains to provide their guest with 
spiritual luxuries. Knowing his pas- 
sionate love of music, they had re- 
cruited the force of their choir with 
fourteen or fifteen brethren, distin- 
guished for their fine voices and 
musical skill. And for his sole be- 
nefit and delectation, they had _pro- 
vided no less than three preachers, 
the most eloquent in the Spanish 
fold of Jerome. The first of these, 
Fray Juan de Agaloras, harangued 
his way to the bishopric of the Ca- 
naries; the second, Fray Francisco 
de Villalva, also obtained by his 
sermons great fame, and the post of 
chaplain to Philip I1.; while the 
third, Fray Juan de Santandres, 
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though less noted as an orator, was 
had in reverence as a prophet, having 
foretold the exact day and hour of 
his own death. 

A short time sufficed for the em- 
peror to accustom himself to the 
simple and changeless tenour of 
monastic life. Every morning his 
confessor appeared at his bed-side, to 
inquire how i had passed the night, 
and to assist him in his private de- 
votions. At ten he rose, and was 
dressed by his valets; after which he 
heard mass in the convent church. 
According to his invariable habit, 
which in Italy was said to have 
given rise to the saying, dalla 
messa, alla mensa, (from mass to 
mess,) he went from church to 
dinner, about noon. Eating had 
ever been one of his favourite plea- 
sures, and it was now the only 
physical gratification which he could 
still enjoy, or was unable to resist. 
He continued, therefore, to dine 
upon the rich dishes against which 
his ancient and trusty confessor, 
Cardinal Loaysa, had vainly pro- 
tested a quarter of a century betore. 
Eel-pasties, anchovies, and frogs 
were the savoury food which he 
loved, unwisely and too well, as 
Frederick afterwards loved his po- 
lenta. The meal was long, for his 
teeth were few and far between; 
and his hands, also, were much dis- 
abled by gout, in spite of which he 
always chose to carve for himself. 
His physician attended him at table, 
and at least learned the cause of the 
mischiefs which his art was to 
counteract. While he dined, he con- 
versed with the doctor on matters of 
science, generally of natural history, 
and if any difference of opinion arose 
between them, the confessor was 
sent for to settle the point out of 


Pliny. When the cloth was drawn, - 


Fray Juan de Regla came to read 
to him, generally from one of his 
favourite divines,—Augustine, Je- 
rome, or Bernard; an exercise which 
was followed by conversation and 
an hour of shumber. At three o'clock, 
the monks were assembled in the 
convent to hear a sermon delivered 
by one of the imperial preachers, or 
a passage read from the Bible, usu- 
ally from the epistle to the Romans, 
the emperor's favourite book. To 
these discourses or readings Charles 
always listened with profound atten- 


tion; and if sickness or letter-writing 
revented his attendance, he never 
failed to send a formal excuse to the 
prior, and to require from his con- 
fessor an account of what had been 
preached or read. The rest of the 
afternoon he sometimes whiled away 
in the workshop of Turriano, and in 
the construction of pieces of mecha- 
nism, especially clocks, of which more 
than a hundred were said, in one 
rather improbable account, to tick 
in the emperor’s apartments, and 
reckon to a fraction the hours of his 
retired leisure. Sometimes he fed 
his pet birds, which appear to have 
taken the place of the stately wolf- 
hounds that followed at his heel in 
the days when he sat to Titian; or 
a stroll amongst his fruit-trees and 
flowérs filled up the time to vespers 
and supper. At the lower end of 
the garden, approached by a closely 
shaded path, there may still be seen 
the ruins of a little summer-house, 
closely embowered, and looking out 
a the woodlands of the Vera. 
eyond this limit the emperor rarely 
extended his excursions, which were 
always made, slowly and painfully, 
on foot; for the first time that he 
mounted his pony he was seized 
with a violent giddiness, and almost 
fell into the arms of his attendants. 
Such was the last appearance, in the 
saddle, of the accomplished cavalier, 
of whom his troopers used to say, 
that had he not been born a king, 
he would have been the prince of 
light-horsemen, and whose seat and 
hand excited at Calais gate the 
admiration of the English knights 
fresh from the tournays— 
Where England vied with France in 
pride 

On the famous field of gold. 

Music, which had been one of the 
chief pleasures of his secular life, 
continued to solace and cheer him 
to the last. In the conduct of the 
organ and the choir he took the 
greatest interest, and through the 
window which opened from his bed- 
chamber upon the high altar, his 
voice might often be heard accom- 

anying the chant of the friars. 
lis ear never failed to detect a 
wrong note, and the mouth whence 
it came; and he would frequently 
mutter the name of the offender, 
with the addition of ‘ hideputa ber- 
mejo,’ or some other epithet which 
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savouredratherof the soldierthan the 
saint. Guerrero, a chapel-master of 
Seville, having presented him withhis 
book of masses and motets, he caused 
one of the former to be performed 
before him. When it was ended, he 
remarked to his confessor that Guer- 
rero was a cunning thief; and going 
over the piece, he pointed out the 
plagiarisms with which it abounded, 
and named the composers whose 
works had suffered pillage. 

In laying down the sceptre, Charles 
had resolved to have no farther per- 
sonal concern with temporal affairs. 
The petitioners, who at first besieged 
his retreat, soon ceased from trou- 
bling when they found themselves 
referred to the princess-regent at 
Valladolid, or to the king in Flan- 
ders. He declined giving any atten- 
tion to matters beyond the walls of 
the convent, unless they concerned 
the interests of his children or the 
church. His advice was, however, 
frequently asked by his son and 
daughter, and couners often went 
and came between Yuste and the 
courts. But with the patronage of 
the state he never interfered, except 
on two occasions, when he recom- 
mended the case of a Catalonian 
lady to the favourable consideration 
of the Infanta, and asked for an 
order of knighthood for a veteran 
brother in arms. 

The rites of religion now formed 
the business of his life, and he trans- 
acted that business with his usual 
method and regularity. No enthu- 
siast novice was ever more solicitous 
to fulfil to the letter every law of 
his rubric. On the first Sunday of 
his residence at the convent, as he 
went to high mass, he observed 
the friar who was sprinkling the 
holy water, hesitate when his turn 
came to be aspersed. Taking the 
hyssop, therefore, from his hand, he 
bestowed a plentiful shower upon 
his own face and clothes, saying, as 
he returned the instrument, ‘ This, 
father, is the way you must do it, 
next time.’ Another friar, offering 
the pyx to his lips in a similar difli- 
dent manner, he took it between his 
hands, and not only kissed it fer- 
vently, but applied it to his fore- 
head and eyes with true oriental 
reverence. Although provided with 
an indulgence for eating before 
communion, he never availed him- 
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self of it but when he was suf- 
fering from extreme debility; and 
he always heard two masses on the 
days when he received the eucha- 
rist. On Ash Wednesday, he re- 
quired his entire household, down to 
the meanest scullion, to communi- 
cate, and on these occasions he stood 
on the top step of the altar, to ob- 
serve that the muster was complete. 
For the benefit of his Flemings, he 
had a chaplain of their country, who 
lived at Xarandilla, and came over 
at stated times, when his flock were 
assembled for confession. The em- 
seror himself usually heard mass 
from the window of his bed-chamber, 
which looked into the church; but 
at complines he went up into the 
choir with the fathers, and prayed 
in a devout and audible tone, in his 
tribune. During the season of Lent, 
which came round twice during his 
residence at Yuste, he regularly ap- 
yeared in his place in the choir, on 
Padere, when it was the custom of 
the fraternity to perform their dis- 
cipline in public; and at the end of 
the appointed prayers, extinguishing 
the taper which he, like the rest, 
held in his hand, he flogged himself 
with such sincerity of purpose, that 
the scourge was iol with blood, 
and the beholders singularly edified. 
On Good Friday, he went forth at 
the head of his household, to adore 
the holy cross ; and although he was 
so infirm that he was obliged to be 
almost carried by the men on whom 
he leaned, he insisted upon prostrat- 
ing himself three times upon the 
ground, in the manner of the friars, 
before he approached the blessed 
symbol with bie lips. The feast of 
St. Matthew, his birthday—a day 
of great things in his life,—he always 
celebrated with peculiar devotion. 
He appeared at mass, in a dress of 
ceremony, and wearing the collar of 
the Fleece; and at the time of the 
offertory, he went forward, and ex- 
sressed his gratitude to God by a 
ees donation. The church was 
thronged with strangers; and the 
crowd who could not gain admit- 
tance was so great, that one sermon 
was preached outside, whilst another 
was being pronounced before the 
emperor oil his household within. 
‘ith the friars, his hosts, Charles 
lived on the moet familiar and 
friendly footing. When the visitors 
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of the order paid their triennial visit 
of inspection to Yuste, they repre- 
sane to him, with all respect, that 
his majesty himself was the only in- 
mate of the convent with whom they 
had any fault to find; and they en- 
treated him to discontinue those 
benefactions which he was in the 
habit of bestowing on the fraternity, 
and which the rule of St. Jerome 
did not allow his children to receive. 
He knew all the fathers by name 
and by sight, and frequently con- 
versed with them, as well as with 
the prior. One of his favourites was 
a lay-brother, called Alonso Mu- 
darra, once a man of rank and family 
in the world, and now working out 
his own salvation in the humble post 
of cook to the convent. This worthy 
had an only daughter, who did not 
share her father’s contempt for mun- 
dane things. When she camewithher 
husband to visit him at Yuste, Fray 
Alonso, arrayed in his dirtiest apron, 
thus addressed her: ‘ Daughter, be- 
hold my gala apparel; obedience is 
now my treasure and my pride; for 
you, in your silks and vanities, I 
entertain profound pity.’ So say- 
ing, he returned to his kitchen, and 
would never see her more ; an effort 
of holiness to which he appears to 
owe his place in the chronicles of 
the order. 

The emperor was conversing one 
day with his confessor, Regla, when 
that priest chose to speak, in the 
mitre-shunning cant of his cloth, 
of the great reluctance which he had 
felt in accepting a post of such 
weighty responsibility. ‘ Never fear,’ 
said Charles, somewhat maliciously, 
and as if conscious that he was deal- 
ing with a hypocrite; ‘ before I left 
Flanders, four doctors were engaged 
for a whole year in easing my con- 
science; so you have nothing to an- 
swer for but what happens here.’ 

When he had completed a year of 
residence at the convent,.some good- 
humoured bantering passed between 
him and the master of the novices 
about its being now time for him to 
make profession ; and he afterwards 
said that he was prevented from 
taking the vows of the order, and 
becoming a monk in earnest, only 
by the state of his health. St. Blas’s 
day, 1558, the anniversary of his 
arrival, was held as a festival, and 
celebrated by masses, the Ze Deum, 
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a procession by the fathers, and a 
sermon by Villalva. In the after- 
noon, the emperor gave a sumptuous 
repast to the whole convent, out in 
the fields, it being the custom of the 
fraternity to celebrate any accession 
to their number by a pie-nic. The 
country people about Plasencia sent 
a quantity of partridges and kids to 
aid the feast, which was likewise 
enlivened by the presence of the 
Flemish servants, male and female, 
and his other retainers, from the 
village of Quacos. The prior pro- 
vided a more permanent memorial 
of the day by opening a new book 
for the names of brethren admitted 
into the convent, on the first leaf of 
which the emperor inscribed his 
name —an autograph which remained 
the pride of the archives till their 
destruction by the dragoons of Buo- 
naparte. 

he retired emperor had not many 
visitors in his solitude ; and of these 
few, Juan de Vega, president of the 
council of Castille, was the only per- 
sonage in high office. He was sent 
down by the princess-regent, appa- 
rently to see that her father was 
treated with due attention by the 
provincial authorities. But with his 
neighbours, great and small, Charles 
lived in a state of amity which it 
would have been well for the world 
had he been able to maintain with 
his fellow-potentates of Christendom. 
The few nobles and gentry of the 
Vera were graciously received when 
they came to pay their respects at 
Yuste. Oropesa and his brothers 
frequently rode forth from Xaran- 
dilla, to inquire after the health of 
their former guest. From Plasencia 
came a still more distinguished and 
no less welcome guest, Luis de Avila, 
comendador-mayor of Alcantara. 
Long the fidus Achates of the em- 
peror, this old soldier-courtier had 
obtained considerable fame by be- 
coming his Quintus Curtius. His 
Commentaries on the Wars against 
the Protestants of Germany, first 
published in 1546, had been several 
times reprinted, and had already 
been translated into Latin, French, 
Flemish, English, and Italian. 
Having married the wealthy heiress 
of the Zuiiigas, he was now living in 
laurelled ease at Plasencia, in that 
fine palace of Mirabel, which is 
still ove of the chief ornaments of 
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the beautiful city. The memoirs 
of the campaigns in Africa, which 
he is said to have left in manuscript, 
were perhaps the occupation of his 
leisure. harles always received 
his historian with kindness, and it 
is characteristic of the times, that it 
was noted as a mark of singular 
favour, that he ordered a capon to 
be reserved for him from his own 
well-supplied board. It may seem 
strange that a retired prince, who 
had never been a lover of parade, 
should not have broken through the 
ceremonial law which condemned a 
monarch to eat alone. But we must 
remember that he was a Spaniard 
living amongst Spaniards ; and that, 
near a century later, the force of 
forms was still so strong, that the 
great minister of France, when most 
wanting in ships, preferred that the 
Spanish fleet mont retire from the 
blockade of Rochelle rather than 
that the admiral should wear his 
grandee hat in the Most Christian 
presence. 

The emperor was fond of talking 
over his feats of arms with the vete- 
ran who had shared and recorded 
them. One day, in the course of 
such conversation, Don Luis said 
that he had caused a ceiling of his 
house to be painted in fresco, with 
a view of the battle of Renti, and 
the Frenchmen fiying before the 
soldiers of Castille. ‘ Not so,’ said 
Charles; ‘let the painter modifi 
this if he can; for it was no ee | 
Jong flight, but an honourable re- 
treat.’ This was not the less candid, 
that French historians claim the 
victory for their own side. Con- 
sidering that the action had been 
fought. only three or four years 
before it was said to have been 
pe it is possible that Renti 
nas been substituted for the name 
of some other less doubtful field. 
But Luis de Avila was of easy 
faith when the honour of Castille 
was concerned, and may well be sup- 
posed ea of setting down a suc- 
cess to the wrong account, when he 
did not hesitate to record it in his 
book, that the miracle of Ajalon had 
been repeated at Muhlberg. Some 
years afterwards, the duke of Alva, 
who had been in that battle, was 
asked by the French king whether 
he had observed that the sun stood 
still. ‘I was so busy that day,’ said 
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the old soldier, ‘ with what was 
passing on earth, that I had no time 
to notice what took place in heaven.’ 

An anecdote of Avila and his mas- 
ter, though not falling within the 
period of their retirement to Estre- 
madura, may be related here, as 
serving to show the characters of 
the two men. Some years before his 
abdication, Charles had amused the 
leisure of his sick-room by making 
a prose translation of Olivier de la 
Marches forgotten allegorical poem, 
Le Chevalier deliberé’ Ue then 
employed Fernando de Acunha, a 
man of letters attached to the Saxon 
court, to turn his labours into Cas- 
tillian verse, and he finally handed 
it over to William Van Male, one of 
the gentlemen of the chamber, tell- 
ing him that he might publish it for 
his own benefit. Avila and the other 
Spaniards, hearing of the concession, 
wickedly affected the greatest envy 
at the good fortune of the Fleming ; 
the historian, in particular, in his 
quality of author, assuring the em- 
peror that the publication could not 
fail to realize a profit of five hun- 
dred crowns. That desire to print, 
which, more or less developed, exists 
in every man who writes, being thus 
stimulated by the suggestion, that 
to gratify that desire, would be to 
confer a favour which should cost 
him nothing, Charles became impa- 
tient to see his lucubrations in type. 
Insisting that his bounty should be 
accepted at once, he turned a deaf 
ear to the timid hints of Van Male, 
as to the risk and expense of the 
speculation ; and the end was, that 
the poor man had to pay Jean Steels 
for printing and publishing two 
thousand copies of a book which is 
now scarce, probably because the 
greater part of the impression passed 
at; once from the publisher to the 
pastry-cook. The waggery on the 
part of Avila was the more wicked, 
because the victim had translated 
his Commentaries into Latin for him. 
It forms, however, the subject of an 
agreeable letter, wherein Van Male 
complains of the undue expectations 
raised in the emperor’s mind by his 
‘windy Spaniards,’ and ruefully 
looks forward to reaping a harvest 
of mere straw and chaff. 

It was not only by calling at Yuste 
that the noble lieges of the emperor 
testified their homage. Mules were 
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driven to his gate laden with more 
substantial tokens of loyalty and 
affection. The Count of Oropesa 
kept his table supplied with game 
from the forest ma the hill; and the 
prelates of Toledo, Mondotedo Se- 
govia, and Salamanca offered similar 
proofs that they had not forgotten 
the giver of their mitres. The Jerom- 
ites of Guadalupe, rich in sheep 
and beeves, sent calves, lambs fat- 
tened on bread, and delicate fruits ; 
and from his sister Catherine, queen 
of Portugal, there came every fort- 
night a supply of conserves and linen. 

The villagers of Quacos alone fur- 
nished some exceptions to the re- 
spect in which their imperial neigh- 
bour was held. Although they re- 
ceived the greater part of the hun- 
dred ducats which he dispensed 
every month for charitable purposes, 
they poached the trout in the fish- 

onds which had been formed for 
his service in Garganta la Olla ; and 
they drove his cows to the parish 
pound whenever they strayed be- 
yond their legitimate pastures. One 
fellow having sold the crop on his 
cherry-tree, at double its value, to 
the emperor’s purveyor, when he 
found that it was left ungathered 
for a few days, took the opportunity 
of disposing of it a second time to 
another purchaser, who, of course, 
left nothing but bare boughs to the 
rightful owner of the fruit. Wearied 
with these annoyances, the emperor 
complained to the president of Cas- 
tille, who administered to the dis- 
trict judge, one Licentiate Murga, a 
severe rebuke, which that fune- 
tionary, in his turn, visited upon the 
unruly rustics. Several culprits 
were apprehended; but while Cas- 
tillian justice was taking its deli- 
berate course, some of them who 
were related to friars of Yuste, by 
the influence of their friends at court, 
got the emperor himself to petition 
that the sentence might be hght. 

To his servants Charles was a 
kind and lenient master. He bore 
patiently. with Adrian the cook, 
though he left the cinnamon that 
he loved out of the dishes; and 
he contented himself with mildly 
admonishing Pelayo, the baker, 
who got drunk and neglected his 
oven, of which the result was burnt 
bread that sorely tried the tooth- 
less gums of his master. His old 
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military habits, however, still ad- 
hered to him, and though gentle in 
his manner of enforcing it, he was 
something of a martinet in main- 
taining the discipline of his house- 
hold and the convent. Nor had he 
lost that love of petty economies 
which made him sit bareheaded in 
the rain without the walls of Naum- 
burg, saving a new velvet cap under 
his arm, while they fetched him an 
old one from the town. Observing, 
in his walks, or from his window, 
that a certain basket daily came and 
went between his garden and the 
garden of the friars, he caused Moron 
to institute an examination, which 
led to the harmless discovery that 
his Flemings were in the habit of 
bartering egg-plants with the 
Jeromites for onions. He had also 
been disturbed by suspicious gather- 
ings of young women at the convent 
gate, who stood there gossiping 
under pretence of receiving alms. 
When the visitors came _ their 
rounds, he therefore brought the 
matter under their notice. The 
result of the complaint was that the 
conventual dole was ordered to be 
sent round in certain portions to 
the alealdes of the various villages, 
for distribution on the spot; and, 
moreover, the crier went down the 
straggling, uneven street of Quacos, 
making the ungallant proclama- 
tion, that any woman who should 
be found nearer to Yuste than a 
certain oratory, about two gun- 
shots from the gate, should be 
punished with a hundred stripes. 

In the month of September, 1557, 
the emperor received a visit from 
his sisters, the queens Eleanor and 
Mary. These royal widows, weary 
of Guadalaxara, its unyielding duke, 
and its troublesome alcalde, were 
once more in search of a residence. 
They had cast their eyes on the 
banks of the Guadiana, and they 
were now on their way to that 
frontier of Portugal. Neither the 
convent nor the palace of Yuste 
being sufficiently commodious to 
receive them, they lived at Xaran- 
dilla, as guests of Oropesa. The 
shattered health of the queen of 
France rendered the journey from 
the castle to the convent, although 
performed in a litter, so fatiguing 
to her, that she accomplished it 
only twice. Nor was her brother's 
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strength sufficient to enable him to 
return the visits of his favourite 
sister. But queen Mary was seven 
years younger, and still possessed 
much of the vigour which amazed 
Roger Ascham, when he met her 
galloping into Tongres, far a-head of 
her suite, although it was the tenth 
day she had passed in the saddle. She 
therefore mounted her horse almost 
every day, and rode through the 
fading forest to converse with the 
recluse at Yuste. At the end of a 
fortnight, the queens took a sorrow- 
ful leave of their brother, and pro- 
ceeded on their way to Badajoz, 
whither the Infanta Mary of Por- 
tugal, daughter of queen Eleanor, 
had come from Sikes to receive 
them. After this meeting, which 
was destined to be the last, the 
queens returned to the little town 
of Talaverilla, on the bare plains of 


THE DAYS THAT ARE 


The Days that are no more. 
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Merida, where they had determined 
to fix their abode. But they found 
there no continuing city. In a few 
weeks, Eleanor was seized with a 
fever, which carried her off on the 
25th of February, 1558, the sixtieth 
year of herage. When the emperor 
heard of her illness, he despatched 
Luis Quixada to attend upon her; 
but she was already at rest ere 
the mayordomo reached Talaverilla. 
Queen Mary went back with Quixada 
to Yuste. Her health being now 
much shaken, and the emperor being 
unable to move from the convent, 
she was lodged, on this occasion, in 
his apartments. At the end of eight 
days, she bade him a last farewell, 
and retired to Cigales, a hamlet two 
leagues north of Valladolid, and 
crowning a vine-clad hill on the 
western side of the valley of the 
Pisuerga. 


NO MORE. 


O death in life !—the days that are no more. 


Tennyson's Princess. 


Do you remember the time when we two wandered 
Through the old woods, as balmy tears of eve bedewed 


The darkened glades ? 


On antique things we pondered— 


The ruined fane—the sunken cross—with flowers bestrewed. 


We were together ; and we pictured sorrow, 


As sombre shadows on some distant 
The sunshine seeming brighter; whi 


— ay glance— 
e the morrow 


Promised a sweet return of that illusive trance. 


Those solitudes unchanged remain ; but never more 
May poesy design, or fancy freely trace 


Fond records of a hallow’ 


past. 


The dream is o’er, 


And desolation hovers round each sylvan grace. 


Yet may our spirits commune, as in hours by-gone, 
Beneath the interlacing cypress groves again— 
Where linger parting sunset hues on grey-moss stone, 
A prayerful sigh meet incence wafts from ruined fane. 





C. A. M. W. 
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EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE.* 


‘ TNSECT LIFE—and ‘episodes’ 
too—now, really, human life, 
with all its laboursand excitements, is 
too short for indulgence in this sort 
of biography. Here are hosts of 
books on the most interesting sub- 
jects affecting humanity, which I 
i not had time even to look at, 
and you call my attention to the 
infinitesimally small world of insects, 
and expect me to read your article?’ 
Yes, worthy reader, and the book 
too, and to thank us for introducing 
you to a companion who will open 
your eyes to wonders that surround 
you, in your chamber, in your gar- 
den, in the fields, in the woods, and 
teach you to find delight every- 
where. Your walks will be no longer 
solitary when you have been taught 
how to observe; and if you have the 
good fortune to be linked with one 
who shares your cares and your 
pleasures, there is hardly a flower 
that you pluck to adorn her beloved 
bosom, sion parent plant is not a 
microcosm of animal life. 

Insects are by far the most nume- 
rous race of animals. Wherever air 
and light are, there they are to be 
found. Where other living beings 
would perish with hunger, there 
they thrive. There is no place so 
barren as not to afford sustenance 
to them. Their name is legion. 
*These’—to borrow the emphatic 
language of the Knight of the Polar 
Star—‘ these are the armies of the 
Most High, to punish disobedient 
nations; every band has its orders 
to fulfil, in the distribution of reward 
or punishment. If he decrees to 
chastise mankind, a single species of 
these animals are multiplied as the 
sand of the sea, and perform their 
divine commission.’ 

The proboscis of the elephant fills 
every spectator of well-regulated 
mind with wonder at the work of 
the Great Artificer; but we do not 
deign to notice the equally admir- 
able proboscis of the fly, or that of 
the gnat, at once an awl and a pump, 
unless, indeed, we are made to feel 
those irritating instruments, when 
we crush the insect without bestow- 


ing a thought on the intricate and 
perfect mechanism of the apparatus 
which has annoyed us. We gaze 
with horror on the chasm of teeth 
displayed, when the tiger yawns or 
raves over his prey, but never stop 
to notice the multiplied jaws of the 
far more truculent dragon-fly, which 
seizes every insect that flies within 
its reach, breaking the legs and dis- 
locating the body of its victims at 
the first complicated bite. The ant- 
lers of the stag, and the annulated 
horns of the gazelle, awake our ad- 
miration; and shall the moveable, 
hollow antlers of the stag-beetle, the 
lamelliform horns of the cock-chafer, 
opening and closing at the will of the 
animal, and the articulated antennz 
of the Cerambyx and Melée pass un- 
noticed? No. 
Rest, silver butterflies, your quivering 
wings, 
Alight, ye beetles, from your airy rings ; 
Ye painted moths, your gold-eyed plu- 
mage furl, 
Bow your wide horns, your spiral trunks 
uncurl ; 
Glitter, ye glow-worms, on your mossy 
beds ; 
Descend, ye spiders, on your lengthen’d 
threads ! 
Look on ‘the mealy wings’ of the 
Papilionide, thegem-encrustedarm- 
our of those beetles, and then say if 
Solomon in all his glory was arrayed 
like one of these,—whether Ovid in 
his most fanciful mood ever imagined 
anything more wonderful than their 
metamorphoses ? 

But cui bono? To what end are 
all these inquiries? Most of those 
who ask oak questions do not de- 
serve a better answer than that given 
by Samuel Klingenstierna to the 
foolish lord, when Samuel was sent 
for by Frederick the First, to show 
his Majesty some electrical pheno- 
mena, and when such experiments 
first began to make a noise in the 
world. When all was over, a man 
of great rank, who happened to be 
one of the spectators on that occa- 
sion, said, with a sneer,— 

‘Mr. Klingenstierna, of what use 
is all this?’ 
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‘ Sir,’ replied Klingenstierna, ‘that 
very objection was made to me by 


Now this J Cc was a well- 
known rich drysalter, with much 
more money than wit,—a soulless 
man of money-bags,—and the king, 
turning to the disconcerted noble- 
man, said, with a smile, ‘I think he 
has given it to you.* But Klin- 

enstierna himself would hardly 
Save anticipated the age of electric 
telegraphs, which bid fair to outdo 
Puck and his feat of putting a girdle 
about the earth in forty minutes. 

A more comprehensive answer, 
however, than that of the Northern 
electrician is at hand. Without a 
knowledge of the habits of insects, 
vain is the attempt at deliverance 
from their wedidinieg ravages. 
These minute agents, from their in- 
calculable numbers, do much more 
injury to man than the most bulky 
warm-blooded animals. To say 
nothing of such crushing visitations 
as— 

When the potent rod 
Of Amram’s son, in Egypt’s evil day, 
Wav'd round the coast, up call’d a 
pitchy cloud 
Of locusts, warping on the Eastern wind, 
That o’er the realm of impious Pharaoh 
hung 


Like night, and darken’d all the land of 
Nile. 


Insects generally, though, as Baeck- 
ner observes, they be less in magni- 
tude than the larger animals, surpass 
them so far in number, that it 
amounts to the same thing; for 
these tiny plunderers are scattered 
like dust over the fields. He re- 
marks, that the little depredation of 
an individual almost escapes our 
sight, while that of a larger animal 
is easily estimated; yet the united 
injuries that we receive from such 
myriads are of the greatest amagni- 
tude. The servant who daily pil- 
lages from his master steals more 
than a thief who loads himself once 
with what booty he can carry off. 
‘If,’ adds Baeckner, ‘we watch a 
caterpillar preying upon leaves a 


* Gedner. 


§ 
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little time, we shall see it devour a 
much greater quantity in proportion 
to its size than the largest animal. 
We saw a melancholy example of 
this, a few year’s since, when the 
caterpillar of a single species of moth 
laid waste the whole tract called 
King’s Meadows, near Upsal.’+ 

Linnzust remarks, that the man 
who should free Apulia from the 
tarantula, India from scorpions, 
Norway from gnats, Lapland from 
the gad-fly, cottages from the cricket, 
Finland from the blatta, Paris from 
bugs, horses from the tabani, gar- 
dens from the aphides, fruit-trees 
from the caterpillar, or clothes from 
the moth, w a deserve every gra- 
tuity and honour. To which we beg 
to add, that he who should deliver 
the planter from the scolytus destrue- 
tor, which annihilates the elm§ (as 
our parks too truly show), and the 
hylobius abietis that lays waste fir 
Toatutione, the farmer from the 
wire-worm and turnip-fly, the hop- 
grower from the aphis, and London 
from cockroaches, would deserve the 
gratitude of the country more than 
all the exhibitors at the Crystal 
Palace put together. 

In tenui labor: at tenuis non gloria. 
Then as to the benefits derived from 
the insect race,—to say nothing of 
those which are indirect,—we need 
only mention the two great articles 
of comfort and commerce, honey and 
silk, to claim some respect for insects 
from the chrysocracy. 

But there is higher ground on 
which we would rest the merits of 
the study of insects. There are no 
animals more entirely directed by 
instinct,—more directly impressed 
by the divine impulse. Of them it 
may be especially said,— 

Igneus est ollis vigor et czlestis origo. 

Poets have sung of them, and philo- 
sophers have written of them. We 
owe the beautiful fourth Georgic to 
Virgil’s experience as a bee-master; 
and Aristotle and Pliny went into 
their history, generally. 

In those ancient times, fable en- 


+ Ibid. 


arrived at from the statement of Forsshall, who assigns fifteen species to 
the elm, thirty-two to the pear, forty-two to the oak, and fifty-one to the willow ; 
and, since he wrote, multitudes of species which were then unknown have been 
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tered largely into the descriptions 
of these interesting creatures, nor 
was that fable confined to the poets. 
Aristotle not only supported the 
theory of equivocal generation im 
holding that flies were meat engen- 
dered, but held that they inherited the 
disposition of the animal from whose 
remains they sprang, being fierce or 
harmless accordingly. A similar 
notion has been woven into verse 
with regard to the vine, where the 
poet attributes the different passions 
awakened by the flowing cups to 
the manure of the different animals 
by which the plant was nourished. 
“When science and literature awoke 
from the long sleep into which the 
dark ages had plunged them, ento- 
mology was for a long time passed 
by in silence, perhaps in contempt. 
Conrad Gesner, diligent as he was, 
could not carry the torch of science 
which he had rekindled into every 
corner of the great field of nature ; 
but he assisted in laying the founda- 
tion of the first considerable general 
treatise on insects, Moufflet’s Thea- 
trum Insectorum. This work was 
commenced by Gesner and Dr. W oot- 
ton. Dr. Penny, a botanist and 
physician in the time of Elizabeth, 
made great additions. These learned 
men went where philosophers as well 
as insects must go, without giving 
their labours to the public. Mouffet, 
a contemporary and also a physician, 
arranged Penny’s manuscripts, with 
augmentations, and prepared them 
for the press, intending to dedicate 
the book to the queen; but he, too, 
went by the death-road,and his book 
lay buried till the next century, 
when Mazerne, a court physician, 
brought it to light in the reign of 
Charles the First, and an English 
translation soon followed. This book, 
notwithstanding the grave absurdity 
of some of its quaint statements, con- 
tained all that was then known on 
the — ct of insects, and a great 
deal of information which has since 
been confirmed. Some of the figures 
are ludicrous enough when com- 
pared with the elegance and accu- 


racy of modern delineations. 

The indefatigable Aldrovandi ap- 
Ee his industry to this subject; 
mut after collecting together the 
not very well digested observations 
of antiquity, he left it as he found 
it. Then came Jonston, contributing 
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nothing to what had been before 
discovered. 

But perhaps the study of insects 
owed much of the interest with 
which it was subsequently regarded 
to some painters who employed 
themselves in the delineation of 
beautiful and scarce plants about 
the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. These flower-painters observ- 
ing the different kinds of insects 
which flitted about their models, or 
were nourished by the plants, orna- 
mented their designs with drawings 
of those animals, among which we 
may be sure the most beautiful of 
the butterflies did not escape them. 
Novel and striking discoveries in 
this new branch of natural history 
were every day made, and the 
painters began seriously to apply 
themselves to the subject as a study. 
Robert, Hoefnagel, Geodart, Merian, 
Schwartz, Albin, and Roesel distin- 
guished themselves in this line. 

It is curious to observe the effect 
produced by causes apparently re- 
mote. The works of some of these 
painters were first called into exist- 
ence by the passion for embroidery. 
That art was in high fashion in the 
reigns of Henry the Fourth and 
Louis XIII. of France, not only for 
personal dress, but magnificent fur- 
niture. Flowers naturally formed 
the basis of the patterns, and flower- 
painting began to be much culti- 
vated in consequence. Collections 
of engravings of flowers abounded, 
and the works of Hoefnagel and 
others were published at this time. 

As this elegant luxury became 
prevalent, the common indigenous 
flowers began to be overlooked ; and 
foreign plants were sought after and 
cultivated attentively for the pur- 
pose of furnishing new subjects to 
the embroiderer. 

Jean Robin appears to have been 
the first who distinguished himself 
at Paris by the culture of these exo- 
tics; and when he afterwards was 
appointed botanist royal, his garden 
became, in some measure, that of 
Henry IV. and Louis XIII. In 
that garden, Pierre Vallet, the em- 
broiderer, copied from nature the 
flowers with which he adorned his 
works. He published a folio volume 
of ame designs, with printed 
directions for colouring them. Ro- 
bin’s son being associated with his 
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father, published, in the year 1624, 
a catalogue of 1800 plants, cultivated 
in that garden. 

Two years afterwards, the number 
of plants was greatly increased by 
the establishment of a royal physic 
garden in the Fauxbourg St. Vic- 
toire, placed under the care of Guy 
de la Seam, the physician. 

After Vallet’s collection, above 
alluded to, Firen engaged Daniel 
Rabel to engrave the plants of the 
old garden, and published the folio 
in 1632. But some men are deter- 
mined to outshine their contempo- 
raries, and La Brosse, to show the 
superiority of the royal garden, em- 
ployed Abraham Bosse to publish a 
volume double the size of Rabel’s, 
to consist of plants which were no- 
where else to be found. This great 
enterprise seems to have miscarried. 
Fifty of the plates were long after- 
ae bought of a brazier, to whom 
La Brosse’s descendants had sold 
them, in ignorance of their value ; 
and these were the only remains of 
nearly four hundred which had been 
finished. 

Among others whose curiosity led 
them to indulge in this pursuit, Gas- 
ton, Duke of Orleans, laid out a 
garden of rare plants at Luxem- 
bourg; and another at Blois, where 
he resided during a great portion of 
the year. Four celebrated botanists 
were employed by him in the super- 
intendence of his gardens, and a 
number of miniature-painters were 
commissioned to adorn his cabinet 
with drawings made from the plants. 
Among these artists, Nicholas Ro- 
bert shone pre-eminent. He painted 
on vellum, of folio size, and added 
to his exquisitely finished plants, 
birds and other animals from the 
prince’s menagerie. 

When Gaston died in 1760, Col- 
bert thought this collection worthy 
of his great master, and he created 
the post of Cabinet Painter in favour 
of Robert, to enable him to per- 
severe in his plan, under the patron- 
age of Louis XIV. Robert enjoyed 
this place twenty years, finishing 
twelve sheets every year, and re- 
ceiving for each sheet, one hundred 
livres. 

When Colbert launched his great 
design of employing the iaaliee 
upon a general history of plants and 
animals, Robert’s drawings and 
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etchings were sought for with great 
avidity, on account of the exactitude 
and correctness of his designs. 

Thus, says Jussieu, an application 
and talents, which were dedicated 
by Robert to no other end than 
curiosity, embroidery, and manu- 
factures of wool and silk, became 
the foundation of a collection of 
Natural History which is unique in 
its kind. 

The invention of microscopes gave 
anew impulse to the study of ento- 
mology. Hooke, Lewenhoek, Job- 
lot, Needham, and others, penetrated 
deeply into the mysteries of nature, 
but none did more to draw the 
attention of men to the investigations 
of insect economy, than our own 
Ray, and the patient, industrious, 
pious Swammerdam. ‘ Oh,’ says 
that enthusiastic Dutchman, when 
engaged in the study of bees,—‘ oh, 
for one year of continued light and 
heat, that I might work without in- 
terruption.’ 

Lister, who has justly been called 
an ornament to his age and nation, 
described the English spiders so 
well, that his work is still looked 
up to; and our own Ray, after 
finishing his History of Plants, de- 
dicated no small part of his life to 
the study of insects. The metamor- 

hosis, nature, and habits of the 
Tonnken insects were observed by 
Frisch, who published valuable ob- 
servations on them; and Madame 
Merian braved the dangers of the 
seas, and of the swamps of Surinam, 
led by the attraction of the splendid 
insects of that interesting but noxious 
land. Though she suffered her 
imagination to run riot, and lent too 
ready an ear to any wondrous tale 
relative to the life and habits of her 
favourites, her works are still de- 
servedly respected. We think we 
can see the fair enthusiast depicting 
the lantern-fly, which had at first 
caused her so much alarm, by its 
own light. 

‘When,’ says Madame Merian, 
‘the Indians brought me before I 
knew that they shone by night a 
number of these lantern-flies, 1 shut 
them up in a large wooden box. In 
the night they made such a noise, 
that I awoke in a fright, and ordered 
a light to be brought, not knowing 
from whence the noise proceeded. 
As soon as we found that it came 
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from the box, we opened it; but 
were still much more alarmed, and 
let it fall to the ground in a fright, 
at seeing a flame of fire come out 
of it; and as many animals as came 
out, so many flames of fire appeared. 
When we found this to be the case, 
we recovered from our fright, and 

ain collected the insects, highly 

miring their splendid appearance.’ 

Some of these animated stars 
measure nearly four inches in length, 
and five across the expanded wings, 
and emit a flood of light from their 
enormously developed phosphores- 
cent head. Four or five of them 
tied to a stick, brilliantly illuminate 
the path of the benighted South 
American traveller. 

Well, entomology struggled on, 
not, however, without being beset 
by scoffers and worse hindrances. 
Ray had to give his evidence in 
favour of the sanity of Lady Glan- 
ville, whose will was attacked on 
the ground of her incompetence to 
make one, the reason for considering 
her insane being based on her passion 
for collecting insects; and though 
the attempt does not appear to have 
succeeded, one can easily imagine, 
that the pursuits of the author of 
The Wisdom of God manifested in 
the Works of Creation, rendered 
even him liable to a suspicion, among 
the matter-of-fact peo i of the time, 
that much learning hed sroduced 
the effect upon’ him, which Festus 
thought that it had upon Paul. 

But Réaumur now appeared. He 
watched insects from the cradle to 
the grave, examined and recorded 
their habits and manners through 
life, and subjected them to anatomi- 
cal inquiry, pursuing his most dili- 
gent inquiries with so much ardour 
and success, that he greatly raised 
the character of the science. Boer- 
haave must not be forgotten, nor 
his devotion of a whole day to clear- 
ing the body of a caterpillar from 
its fat; nor Lyonnet who counted 
1804 air-tubes in the body of another 
of those larve, to a knowledge of 
whose structure he devoted his life ; 
nor De Geer, who, in despair at the 
cold reception of the first part of his 
work, committed the bulk of the 
copies tothe flames. Bonnet, Gould, 
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and others, were added to the power- 
ful phalanx, that marched under the 
entomological banner, headed by 
the Knight of the Polar Star—clarum 
et venerabile nomen. 

The triumph of this enlightened 
body of men was not suffered to die 
away. A host succeeded to bear 
the banner onwards. The works of 
Latreille, Lamarck, Cuvier, Leach, 
Stephens, Curtis, Macleay, Huber, 
Kisby and Spence, Swainson, Rennie, 
Jardine, Knapp, Burmeister, Sam- 
mouelle, De Brez, Blackwall, 
Muller, and Westwood, are in the 
hand and head of every naturalist. 
Some of these are still spared to us, 
and long may they remain to instruct 
and delight mankind, and teach 
them that there are other things in 
the world than the vile dross, in the 
sole accumulation of which, too 
many waste the talents which God 
has given them. 

But we would more particularly 
call attention to such authors as 
Huber, and Kirby and Spence. 
The first of the united English 
authors is gone to reap the reward 
of his long and well-spent life; his 
colleague, deservedly beloved and 
respected, looks, we rejoice to say, 
as if he had a good deal of work in 
him yet. Authors of this kind are 
the agents that push forward a 
science, and make it popular. The 
first thing to be done is to make 
people read. As soon as this is 
effected, the reader, if he have any 
bias towards natural history—and 
very few are without that inclination 
—becomes amused, sees how much 
gratification of which he had no 
thought before, is spread around 
him, becomes more deeply in- 
terested, and, in his turn, worships 
at the shrine of the ‘ dear goddess.’ 

Of this amusing class of books is 
the work before us; and notwith- 
standing certain illusory manifesta- 
tions in the type and il ustrations,* 
que maribus tribuunter, we opine 
that we owe it to one of the gentler 
sex. Though the good and gifted 
authoress chooses to call herself 
Acheta Domestica, she is no mere 
Dryasdust collector, but an out-door 
naturalist of keen perception and no 
small enthusiasm. It has seemed 


* See the tail-pieces, pp. 11, 107, and the legend and principal figure on the 
gorgeous cover. 
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good unto her to symbolize herself 
in one of her insect-hunting expedi- 
tions, in the form of a ericket 
mounted on a May-fly (p. 12); and 
a right pleasant and merry cricket 
she is. Not that she requires the 
glowing temperature of a summer 
sun or a kitchen fire to induce her 
to venture abroad,—not she— 


Alike to her is time or tide, 
December's snow, or July’s pride ; 
Alike to her is tide or time, 
Moonless midnight, or matin prime. 


Even in the month of January, 
besides our chirping representative of 
the hearth and certain gnats, which 
disport over frozen pools, a sprinkling 
of other insects may be seen melting 
their frosted fluids in the wintry sun- 
beam or the sheltered window. Nu- 
merous others, hidden from all but prac- 
tised eyes, are laid up snugly in various 
hybernacula, of which the discovery 
adds a zest to their pursuit. Of these, 
some are concealed in caverns under 
ground, some in beds of mud beneath 
the water, some are ensconced in hollow 
trees, and behind or in crannies of their 
bark, while others lurk within the tun- 
nels of dry perforated stalks, sleep 
within the domes of protecting gall- 
nuts, or lie defended from frost and 
famine in other homes of shelter, such 
as the care of Him who careth for all, 
has led them to seek out. 


* * * * * * 


For aurelians, or collectors of moths 
and butterflies, this month and the fol- 
lowing constitute one of the great 
harvest seasons. Trowel in hand, they 
are now repairing to the leafless woods, 
where carefully digging a few feet around 
the trunks of the trees, they ‘ disquiet 
and bring up’ from their winter cata- 
combs, the mummy-like aurelias of 
various moths which, as caterpillars, 
have fattened in summer on the foliage 
above. Such as are disposed to become 
aurelians themselves, must have in rea- 
diness for their treasures, thus exhumed, 
boxes of wood or pasteboard partly 
filled with vegetable earth, and covered 
at top with gauze. The chrysalides 
consigned to their earthy bed, there 
should be laid over them a green coveriet 
of moss, which, once a fortnight in 
winter, and oftener in summer, should 
be steeped in water for the purpose of 
giving moisture to the mould beneath. 

But observe the spirit in which 
this pursuit ought to be followed :— 

Using our hobby as a hunter, we may 
pursue our game for two different 
objects—that of observation or collection, 
or both combined, And we may col- 
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lect for two different purposes—that of 
scrutinizing living instincts, orarranging 
and looking at dead objects. The 
relative value of one and the other is as 
that of an apple’s rind to its juicy 
pulp; the rind is not without its use 
and beauty, while connected with the 
interior of the fruit; neither is a collec- 
tion of insect specimens, as connected 
with the juicier matter of the study they 
illustrate. As for him whose delight 
in natural objects, of what kind soever, 
consists solely in their amassment, or is 
circumscribed within the walls of his 
cabinet, he is no naturalist at all, a 
mere kindred spirit of the bibliomaniac, 
and little better than the miser whose 
iron heart is in his iron chest. Neither 
are specimens necessary to the study of 
insects, though, like the Hortus Siccus 
of the botanist, they are of great assist- 
ance, especially at its commencement. 
Subsequently, if you should desire to 
collect, we would recommend the pur- 
suit, for this purpose, of one selected 
tribe; say beetles, as the most varied 
and perfect, or butterflies and moths, 
as the most elegant and interesting 
of the insect classes. The study 
of the latter only, in the search 
after caterpillars, the feeding them 
on fresh leaves of such plants as 
they frequent, and the opportunities 
thus afforded of watching them through 
their changes, transformations, and 
most ingenious labours, will afford 
ample occupation and amusement for 
nearly every season of the year, and 
moreover present us, if we choose, a 
collection of cabinet paintings, in whose 
exhibition and contemplation (always 
with reference to their Great Designer) 
we may take a laudable delight. 

Without pausing to consider the 
day-dream of an_ entomological 
garden—woe to the poor plants 
condemned to such punishment— 
all will agree with her in ac- 
knowledging ‘that perpetual charm 
of the insect world which consists in 
its intimate connexion with the 
vegetable kingdom; and _ that, 
viewed according to their mutual 
relations of use and adaptation, the 
flower and the leaf seem almost 
instinct as well as associate with 
animate existence, while their insect 
frequenters appear, in return, to 
have borrowed a share of floral 
elegance and sweetness.’ 

But we must not anticipate the 
belle saison when spring will lead 
the jolly months along; no, we 
must be content patiently to follow 
our sibyl, who in her own good 
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time will lead us, in the words of the 
good old canon,* ‘ to the greenwood 
tree,’ and content ourselves with 
observing this poor, emaciated 
revenant of a common house-fly. 
There he feebly creeps, lured out by 
the beams of our good sea-coal fire. 
And his two pretty pinions of blue dusky 
gauze 
Are glued to his sides by the frost. 


The flies are gone, but where are 
they gone to? that is the question, At 
the close of summer, when they are 
busy and buzzing around us in the 
shape of a visitation, it is certainly no 
easy matter to let them ‘pass by us as 
the idle wind;’ but in one respect they 
are, to most people like the wind too, 
since they scarce know whence they 
come or whither they go. Doubt the 
first, as to whence they come, is not 
difficult to solve, though perhaps with 
the most presuming of flies, as with the 
most presuming of folks, the more we 
pry into their places of birth, the more 
we may be inclined (but with the insect 
not justly) to hold them in contempt; 
suffice it, that as the domestic fly makes 
himself quite at home in our houses, so 
has his parent, in all likelihood, made 
herself equally free of our stables, where 
she finds a hot-bed for her eggs, and in 
the same a provision for her infant race. 
There, in their first and wingless state 
of maggot or larva, they commence, thus 
early, their important use of helping to 
rid the earth of all things that offend, 
and on how grand a scale they are able 
to carry on this operation may be 
estimated from the fact, that a single 
fly will lay no less than 177 eggs. 
House flies come then chiefly from the 
stable, the road, and the grazing 
meadow ; though some nearly resem- 
bling them come from other places, and 
exist in their earliest state on vegetable, 
instead of animal substances, Among 
these we have noticed a very common 
species, which finds its first ‘bed and 
board’ between the upper and under 
skins of dock-leaves, burrowing and 
feeding on the pulpy flesh. From 
spring to autumn, we may see them 
thus busily employed, merely by gather- 
ing and holding to the light such leaves 
as are to be found continually not 
adorned by large, discoloured, trans- 
parent blotches, the outward tokens of 
their inward presence. These, from 
the above habit, may be ranked among 
a set of insect labourers or feeders of 
more classes than one, hence called 
leaf-miners, some of whose winding 
ways we mean, by and by, to follow. 
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For query the second, and that just 
now more pertinent to the season, of 
whither flies go on the arrival of winter, 
it still remains, we believe, a problem 
not yet completely solved even by 
naturalists, who have maintained opi- 
nions on the matter nearly as different 
as on the hybernation of swallows. A 
great proportion, no doubt, perish from 
cold or the many accidents to which 
their weakness and growing torpor 
render them, as the year declines, more 
and more exposed, Yet how few com- 
paratively of the swarms so agile, head 
downwards on the ceiling, do we ever 
perceive (or our house-maids either) 
stiff and stark, legs upwards on the 
floor. That fly survivors there are, laid 
up snugly in secret hybernacula, is 
further evidenced by the few which are 
often seen emerging from nobody knows 
where in mild winter weather, also by 
those more lonely bodies tempted by the 
warmth of the fire to creep forth even 
in nipping frost. Under such forlorn 
circumstances, a fly becomes, to us at 
least, an object of absolute interest ; 
our dislike, amounting almost to anti- 
pathy, of the intrusive, buzzing, pilfer- 
ing, boozing, tickling varlet, one of the 
dusky legions which ‘ possess’ us in the 
months of August and September, is 
converted into sympathy for the poor 
mateless, friendless, shivering, silent 
creature, lured by deceptive warmth to 
quit the shelter of his winter asylum. 
We would make him as welcome, now, 
to his tiny bit or sup as the red-breast 
to his crumbs of comfort, and on occa- 
sion would even stretch out a willing 
finger to save him from a flood of milk 
or a morass of honey. Yet, more, when 
thus rescued and set, damp or dripping, 
on the heated mantelpiece, we have 
often watched with curious and in- 
terested eye the poor pilferer’s gradual 
restoration, marking how at first 
languidly, and then with increasing 
briskness, he busies his handy paws; 
now, cat-like, stroking and wiping his 
head and face and large moveless eyes, 
then with his hinder limbs performing 
the like operation on his wings and 
body. 

» * * . * * 

How does the fly feed ?—the ‘busy, 
curious, thirsty Fly’ that ‘drinks with 
me,’ but does not ‘ drink as I,’ his sole in- 
strument for eating and drinking being 
his trunk or sucker, the narrow pipe, by 
means of which, when let down upon 
dainties, he is enabled to imbibe as 
much as suits his capacity. This trunk 
might seem an instrument convenient 
enough when inserted into a saucer of 


* “Come, follow, follow, follow, follow, follow, follow me,’ &c. 
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syrup, or applied to the broken surface 
of an over-ripe blackberry, but we often 
see our sipper of sweets quite as busy on 
a solid lump of sugar, which we shall 
find on close inspection growing ‘ small 
by degrees’ under his attack. How, 
without grinders, does he accomplish 
the consumption of such crystal condi- 
ment? <A magnifier will solve the diffi- 
culty, and show how the fly dissolves 
his rock, Hannibal fashion, bya diluent, 
a salivary fluid passing down through 
the same pipe which returns the sugar 
melted into syrup. 


We are then admonished, and the 
admonition is not without reason as 
regards the common herd, that flies 
are not all of the same form and 
species, for there are black flies and 
blue flies, green flies and parti- 
coloured flies, big flies and little 
flies ; and here we are requested to 
remember that the age of young 
flies is by no means to be estimated 
by their size, like that of young 
people. 

The fly is a perfect insect (or imago), 
having already passed through its two 
preparatory stages of transformation, 
those of larva and pupa, correspond- 
ing to what, with the butterfly, is more 
generally known as caterpillar and 
chrysalis ; so that, like the butterfly, 
when winged it grows no more. Those 
middle-sized fly gentry, also nearly 
equalized, which form the main-body 
of our parlour visitants, are alto- 
gether a different species to those of 
much lesser or greater magnitude, such 
as some tiny frequenters of flowers, the 
bouncing blue-bottle, and the black and 
grey-chequered blow-fly, those pests 
pre-eminent of the larder, which, as 
every cook knoweth, are neither 


Hatched on the road—nor in the stable bred. 


Numerous gay-coloured varieties may 
be seen between spring and autumn, 
and in September, nearly altogether, 
grouped in a tableau vivant, settled and 
sipping on the honied clusters of the 
Michaelmas daisy, that last starry 
heaven of their existence, at all events 
for the year. Later still, towards the 
end of October and beginning of No- 
vember, when taking a noon-day walk 
under a southern ivy-crested wall, you 
may be sure to see some or all of them 
come out to meet you from their dark- 
green bush of shelter. Even now, if 
you examine closely between the wall 
and the bearded ivy stems which em- 
brace it, you may detect behind them 
many arefugee of the revolutionary year, 
and you may, perhaps, be rewarded for 
your trouble, by turning out from the 
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same shelter, in lieu of a sleepy fly, a 
hybernating butterfly— 
Startling the eye 
With unexpected beauty. 

Once more to our picture.— You 
know, we suppose, that the fly has a 
pair of wings, but a hundred to one, if 
one of you out of a hundred has ever 
noticed that she has also a pair of 
winglets (or little secondary wings), and 
a pair of poisers, drum-stick like appen- 
dages between the main wings and the 
body, employed for assisting and steady- 
ing her flight. These poisers are much 
more conspicuous and easily observed 
without a magnifier in the gnat and in 
the father longlegs, insects belonging to 
the same order as flies. 

Did it ever occur to you to notice the 
prismatic painting of a fly’s nervous 
pinion —the iridescent colours where- 
with its glassy membrane seems over- 
laid? If not, only look, we pray you, 
in a proper light at the next of its kind 
you may chance to meet with, and if, as 
is most likely, it comes to tell you a 
pleasant tale of approaching spring time, 
we are verily sure that you will see a 
hundred rainbows painted on its wing. 

Early in the morning of a bright 
July day last year, we saw, while 
lying in bed, the shutters being 
closed, on the carpeted floor of the 
room, an illuminated spot, with 
something moving upon it. On 
rising, a sort of camera obscura was 
observed on the floor, extending 
about a foot and a half one way and 
a foot the other. On this spot was 
beautifully portrayed in shadow 
the diminished portion of one of the 
elm trees opposite to the window, 
the branches and leaves waving with 
the breeze, and the sun shining 
through them. The light came 
through a join in the shutter, 
where the crown glass was slightly 
conchoidal. We partially opened 
the leaf of the shutter, and returned 
to bed. The image on the floor was 
of course destroyed, but as we lay 
watching the slanting sunbeam in 
which the motes were dancing, 
dazzling bright spots and patches 
suddenly appeared, flashing, and as 
quickly vanishing. Sometimes they 
would continv> along the course of 
the darker beam, like minute erratic 
planets or comets. These flashes 
proved to come from the house-flies, 
as they danced in the sunny beam. 
Luminous were they as _fire-flies, 
but theirs was reflected light, the 
sun’s ray glancing with glowing 
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brightness from their wings in their 
desultory flight through and down 
the course of the beam. It was a 
brilliant display of natural fire- 
works. 

Accompanying our author in a 
charming winter walk, we find our- 
selves making one with a company 
of gnats dancing, though more 
mutely, quite as merrily as they 
could possibly have footed it on the 
balmy air of a summer’s eve. 


Their appearance was welcome to our 
eyes, not as flowers in May, but as 
flowers in January, and so we sat down 
on one of the oaken stumps hard by, to 
watch their evolutions. Mazy and in- 
tricate enough, in sooth, they seemed, 
yet these light-winged figurantes, little 
as one might think it, would seem to 
have ‘ measure in their mirth,’ aye, and 
mathematics too; for it is stated as a 
fact,* that no three of these dancers 
can so place themselves that lines join- 
ing their point of position shall form 
either more or less than two right 
angles. The ‘set’ upon which we had 
intruded, was an assemblage of those 
Tipulidan or long-legged gnats which 
have been named tell-tales, we suppose, 
because by their presence in winter, 
they seem to tell a tale of early spring, 
belied by the bitter east, which often 
tells us another story when we turn from 
their sheltered saloon of assembly. In 
this sense, however, these are not the 
only tell-tales of their kind, for quite as 
common, at the same season, are some 
other parties of aérial dancers, one of 
which we fell in with soon after we had 
taken leave of the first. These were 
tiny sylphs with black bodies and wings 
of snow-white gauze, and like ‘choice 
spirits, black, white, and grey,’ (for 
they wore plumes of the latter colour,) 
they were greeting the still New Year 
with mirth and revelry, and that over a 
frozen pool, whose icy presence one 
would have fancied quite enough for 
their instant annihilation. But though 
(warmed by exercise) these merry mates 
care so little for the cold without, they 
are glad enough, when occasion serves, to 
profit by the shelter of our windows. 
In ours we often watch them; and you, 
good reader, had better seek for them, 
unless you would miss the sight of as 
pretty and elegant a little creature as 
any one could desire to look at on a fine 
summer’s, much more a winter’s day. 


Now for the ball-dress of these 
revellers :— 


We have spoken of the plumes of 
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these winged revellers, black, white, 
and grey, which dance in the air as 
merrily as the quaker’s wife in the 
song ; but here be it observed, that our 
gnats’ wives, with real quaker-like 
sobriety, rarely, if ever, dance at all, 
and never by any accident . wear 
feathers. They may do worse, as 
we shall perhaps discover by-and-by ; 
but as for plumes (in poetic parlance, 
‘feathered antlers,’ in scientific, ‘ pec- 
tinate antenne,’) these are decora- 
tions of vanity, exclusively confined 
among all gnats to the masculine 
gender, Gnats’ balls, therefore, con- 
trary to usual custom, are made up of 
beaux.—Like the bull-dance on board 
one of her Majesty’s ships. 

The birth and parentage of these 
eternal friskers, whose motto seems 
to be Dansez toujours, next attract 
our attention. The birth and 

arentage of a gnat! Why not? 

irgil, the boy-poet, wrote his 
‘Culex’ to celebrate the gnat, which 
in saving the life of the shepherd, 
lost his own. 

We conclude with our author that 
everybody has a general notion con- 
cerning the passage of a butterfly 
through the successive stages of 
caterpillar, chrysalis, and winged 
flutterer ; but we heard a wise man 
once say that writers on such 
subjects were apt to give their 
general readers credit for too much 
learning, the consequence of which 
was, that such readers stumbled at 
the threshold, and very often laid 
down the book without taking it up 
again. And, therefore, dear reader,. 
if you are no entomologist, and that 
you may be happy by becoming one, 

year in mind that all perfect insects 

have passed through three states, 
yclept by the learned those of larva 
(the caterpillar), pupa (the chrysalis), 
and imago (the fly). Believe us, 
the study of these deformed trans- 
formed will fill the mind with wonder 
and with still better thoughts. 

Virgil’s reader will remember that 
the gnat which saved the shepherd 
from the serpent came out of the 
lake in the neighbourhood of the 
tree under which he was sleeping ; 
and this aérial dancer begins its 
existence in the water. Here is a 


retty description of the gnats life- 
oat :— 
This object is a boat of eggs, not a 
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boat egg-laden; nor yet that witch’s 
transport, an egg-shell boat, but a 
buoyant life-boat, curiously constructed 
of her own eggs by the common gnat. 
How she begins and completes her work 
may be seen by any one curious enough 
and wakeful enough to repair by five or 
six o’clock in the morning to a pond or 
bucket of water frequented by gnats; 
and those who would rather see through 
other eyes than their own, especially 
when, perhaps, half open, may read in 
the pages of Réaumur* or Renniet+ full 
descriptions of this mother boat-builder’s 
clever operations. The boat itself, with 
all we are going to describe, and all we 
have depicted (from the life), may be 
seen, at home and at all hours, within 
the convenient compass of a basin filled 
from an adjacent pond. When com- 
plete, the boat consists of from 250 to 
350 eggs, of which, though each is 
heavy enough to sink in water, the 
whole compose a structure perfectly 
buoyant, so buoyant as to float amidst 
the most violent agitation. What is 
yet more wonderful, though hollow, it 
never fills with water, and even if we 
push it to the bottom of our mimic pool, 
it will rise unwetted to the surface. 
This cunning craft has been likened to 
a London wherry, being sharp and high 
fore and aft, convex below, concave 
above, and always floating on its keel. 
In a few days each of the numerous 
‘lives’ within having put on the shape 
of a grub or larva, issues from the lower 
end of its own flask-shaped egg, but the 
empty shells continuing still attached, 
the boat remains a boat till reduced by 
weather to a wreck. 


So much for the boat; now let us 
follow the fortunes of one of the 
crew, after he has left his cabin, 
which he quits by emerging through 
its bottom into the water :— 

Happily, however, he is born a 
swimmer, and can take his pleasure in 
his native element, poising himself near 
its surface head downwards, tail up- 
wards. Why chooses he this strange 
position? Just for the same reason that 
we rather prefer, when taking a dabble 
in the waves, to have our heads above 
water, for the convenience, namely, of 
receiving a due supply of air, which the 
little swimmer in question sucks in 
through a sort of tube in his tail. The 
breathing apparatus, as well as the tail 
itself, serves also for a buoy, and both 
end in a sort of funnel, composed of 
hairs arranged in a star-like form and 
anointed with an oil by which they repel 
water. When tired of suspension near 
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the surface, our little swimmer has only 
to fold up these divergent hairs, and 
plump, he sinks down to the bottom. 
He goes, however, provided with the 
means of re-ascension, a globule of air 
which the oil enables him to retain at 
his funnel’s ends; on re-opening which 
he again rises wherever the fancy takes 
him, But yet a little while, and a new 
era arrives in the existence of this 
buoyant creature; buoyant in his first 
stage of larva, in his second of pupa he 
is buoyant still. Yet, in resemblance, 
how unlike! But lately topsy-turvy, 
his altered body first assumes what we 
should call its natural position, and he 
swims, head upwards, because within 
it there is now cuntained a different, but 
equally curious apparatus for inhaling 
the atmospheric fluid. Seated behind 
his head, arises a pair of respirators, 
not very much unlike the aural ap- 
pendages of an ass, to which they have 
been compared; and through these he 
feeds on air, requiring now no grosser 
aliment. At his nether extremity there 
expands a fish-like finny tail, by help of 
which he can either float or strike at 
pleasure through the water. 


About a week is thus passed by 
the buoyant pupa, and then the last 
and important change is at hand. 


With the gradual development of 
superior organs, the little spark of sen- 
sitivity within seems wakened to a new 
desire to rise upwards. Fed fora 
season upon air, the insect’s desires 
seem to have grown aérian. While a 
noon-day sun is warm upon the water 
(as yet his native element) he rises to 
the surface and above it, elevating both 
head and shoulders, as if gasping for 
the new enjoyments which await him. 
His breast swells (as it were) with the 
sweet anticipation, his confining corslet 
bursts, and the head, not that which 
has played its part on the stage of 
being now about to close, but another, 
all plumed and decorated for a more 
brilliant theatre, emerges through the 
rent, followed by the shoulders and the 
filmy wings which are to play upon the 
air.——But have a care, my little 
débutant! thou art yet upon the water; 
an unlucky somerset would wet thy 
still soft and drooping pinions, and 
render them unfit for flight.—Now is 
thy critical moment—hold thee steady 
—lose not thy perpendicular, or 
But why fear we for the little mariner? 
He who elothes the lily and feeds the 
sparrow, has provided him support in 
this, his point of peril. The stiff cover- 
ing of his recent form, from which he 
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is struggling to escape, now serves him 
as a life-boat—the second to which he 
will owe his safety. His upright body 
forms its mast as well as sail, and in 
the breeze now rippling the water, he 
is wafted rapidly along. He will as- 
suredly be capsized froin press of sail. 
But see, he has acquired by this time 
other helps to aid his self-preserving 
efforts. His slender legs (hitherto hung 
pendant) now feel for and find the 
surface of the pool. His boat is left 
behind, and, still endowed with one 
aquatic power, he stands a moment on 
the water, then rises, buoyant, a winged 
inhabitant of air! 

Thus transformed into an aéro- 
naut, he begins his dancing life. 

‘ Yes, to sting and disfigure me— 
the vampire !’ 

‘One moment, my dear madam, 
and your pardon. He is no blood- 
sucker—he carries no poisonous sti- 
letto.’ 

Spare him, therefore, if not ‘pour 
Vamour de ses beaux plumes,’ at least for 
the sake of the innocence they denote. 
Let him finish his reel or his hornpipe 
unmolested, and reserve your vengeance 
for his shrewish partner, on whose 
plumeless head it will more justly fall. 
Have we not already hinted that though 
she seldom dances, and never wears 
feathers, she has practices something 
worse, and she it is who, while her 
spouse regales himself on nectar quaffed 
from flowers, or perhaps even is satisfied 
with a chameieon banquet—she it is 
who longs for the ‘ red wine,’ each drop 
of which she repays with poison. Hers 
are the ‘barbed shaft,’ the ‘whirring 
wings,’ the ‘dragon scales’ against 
which you must invoke the protection 
of your ‘ guardian sylph’ or your pocket 
handkerchief. 

There is another gnat— thirty 
species of Culicide are to be found 
in Britain alone—Chironomus plu- 
mosus, whose elegant plumes surpass 
those of his fellows; and we 
would fain stay to watch his 
graceful evolutions as he waltzes 
upon the water, or glides, swan-like, 
over it, his wings serving him for a 
sail; but the ants and their milch- 
kine, the aphides, summon us. 

Terrible are the battles between 
the slave-making Rufians and the 
slave-supplying Fuscans. As the 
Indian bears the scalp of his dead 
enemy voluntarily and triumphantly, 
the belligerent Amazonian red ants 
often carry with them, involuntarily, 
the severed head of their brown 
foes, the dead jaws being irremove- 
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ably locked to the body of the con- 
eer Among the brown ants, 
slavery is a thing unknown; but it 
is otherwise with the tarnation red 
ants, we guess. 

The custom of slave-making, as still 
sanctioned by the example of civilized 
and Christian nations, has been always 
practised by certain tribes of this pigmy 
people. In some respects, however, 
our Lilliputian slave-owners are wofully 
behindhand, as compared with those of 
larger stature, especially with the 
dwellers in a certain Trans-Atlantic land 
of freedom. They know not the mean- 
ing of lynch-law, the sound of a whip is 
never heard within their territories. 
The slaves live as well as their possessors, 
and on some occasions, the common rule 
of such relationship being reversed, 
would seem to take the chief authority 
into their own hands. With all this in- 
dulgence, strange as it may appear, 
these little slaves are famous hands at 
labour. No Jack-of-all-trades, nor 
maid-of-all-work (for be it here observed 
that they are all females) can beat them 
for universal usefulness. The greater 
number of their owners are of the same 
sex with themselves, and what may seem 
on this account the more remarkable is, 
that they are all without exception 
soldiers—Amazonian soldiers. As was 
once said by a certain corps of our own 
gentlemen militaires, or said for them, 
these lady warriors are a class who 
(fighting of course excepted) never do 
anything. It follows, consequently, 
that their slaves have everything to do, 
In a populous city they are, at once, the 
builders, the scavengers, the porters, 
and the nurses of the infant population. 
Nay, they are even the feeders of the 
grown-up free community, which con- 
sists solely of the above-named lady 
soldiery, a few idle gentlemen, and some 
two or three queens or princesses of the 
blood. The slave population being 
thus absolutely necessary to the comfort, 
nay, very existence of their owners, it 
of course follows, that the keeping up of 
its numbers is a most important matter. 
This object is effected by predatory 
excursions, taken frequeitly into the 
territories of those harmless, unoffend- 
ing tribes which furnish the desired 
supply, and from which the~ female 
warriors usually return triumphant, 
each laden with the useful, if not 
glorious, trophy of an infant captive. 

Arrived at the city of its captors, 
each little slave in embryo is forthwith 
consigned to the charge of a compatriot 
slave nurse, who though ignorant 
perhaps as the precious innocent itself, 
that the ties of country, or even of 
family, unite them, fondles, feeds, and 
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fashions it for the benefit of their com- 
mon owner, into just such another 
patient, busy factotum as herself. 

The blight insects, or aphides, the 
milch-kine of the ants, next claim 
our attention. Various tribes of 
emmets keep, tend, and even rear 
them, for the sake of the honey 
dew they yield ; but the yellow ant, 
Sormica flava, is the greatest cow- 
keeper of them all. Bitterly do the 
horticulturist and the hop-grower 
feel the ravages of these minute but 
multitudinous plant-lice. Some no- 
tion of their swarms may be arrived 
at from the calculations of Réaumur, 
that one aphis may be the progenitor 
of 5,904,900,000 descendants. 

This amazing fecundity is ex- 
lained by none so satisfactorily as 
Soeaae Owen, in his admirable 
Parthenogenesis.* The generation 
of a larval aphis may, as he there 
states, be repeated from seven to 
eleven times without any more ac- 
cession of the primary spermatic 
virtue of the retained germ-masses 
than in the case of the zoophyte or 
plant: one might, as he observes, 
call the generation an internal gem- 
mation, but this phrase would not 
explain the conditions essential to 
the process, unless we previously 
knew those conditions in regard to 
ordinary or external gemmation. 
The same gifted physiologist has 
lately again illustrated the subject 
in his most interesting lecture, On 
Metamorphosis and Metagenesis, de- 
livered at the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain, on the 7th February, 
1851. In that lecture, as in Par- 
thenogenesis, he observed that, at 
length, the last apterous or larval 
aphis so doveleped. proceeds to be 
‘metamorphosed’ into a winged in- 
dividual, in which either only the 
fertilizing filaments are formed, as 
in the case of the stamens of the 
plant ; or only the ovules, as in the 
case of the nistil. We have, in fact, 
male and female individuals, pre- 
ceded by procreative individuals of 
a lower or arrested grade of organiza- 
tion, analogous to the gemmiparous 
— of the zoophyte and to the 
eaves of the plant. The process is 
not merely, as the Professor stated, 
one of a simple succession of single 
individuals, but much more mar- 
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vellous in nature. The first-formed 
larva of early spring procreates, not 
one, but eight larva like itself, in 
successive broods, and each of those 
larve repeats the process; and, as 
he truly said, it may be again re- 
peated in the same geometrical ratio, 
until a number which figures only 
can indicate, and language almost 
fails to express, is the result. The 
aphides, he added, with his usual 
felicity of illustration, produced by 
this internal gemmation, are as 
countless as the leaves of a tree, to 
which they are so closely analogous. 

Having, with the Professor’s aid, 
given a succinct explanation of the 
procreative process, we must return 
to our authoress, whom we have left 
holding a blight-distigured rose-bud, 
which, instead of encasing green, 
and bursting red, displays nothing 
but a moving multitude—a conglo- 
meration of these plant-lice, which, 
as she truly adds, taken en masse, is 
certainly no pleasing object. 

For all this, the little winged animal 
which, as being more conspicuous than 
the bulk of its fellows, we shall first 
single from among them, is no inelegant 
specimen of nature’s Lilliputian work- 
manship. It has a plump shining body 
of deep bright green, spotted at the 
sides with black; long slender legs, 
inclining to reddish, and, like a bamboo 
reed, marked at every joint with black 
or darkest brown. The shoulders, head, 
and long jointed antennz are also chiefly 
black, as well as two diverging spikelets 
proceeding from the back ; while a pair 
of ample wings, much longer than the 
body, rise erectly over it. 

This pretty insect, and those which 
resemble it, look like the aristocracy of 
the wingless multitude by which they 
are surrounded ; and though we cannot 
pronounce their pinions to be borne as 
badges of rank, we believe that no 
reason has, as yet, been assigned with 
certainty for the partial distribution 
among aphis tribes of the organs of 
flight, which do not with them, as with 
various other insects, serve as a dis- 
tinction either of age or sex. A cause, 
indeed, which, if true, is most curious 
and interesting, has been assigned for 
this difference of endowment among 
aphides. It has been supposed to de- 
pend on the quality and quantity of 
nourishment within their reach : those 
which in this respect are well provided 
on juicy luxuriant shoot, being wingless ; 
while those on a dry and sapless branch, 
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are gifted with pinions to waft them in 
search of better provender. Supposing 
this idea to be correct, we have herein 
another striking instance, added to the 
many, of providing care in that Power 
which careth for all, and adapts for all 
the means to the exigence. 

If we examine, now, the wingless 
multitude—the canaille of our rose-bud 
—we shall find that the individuals 
which compose it have shorter legs and 
flatter bodies than their winged supe- 
riors, and that they differ exceedingly 
in size from one another. For the most 
part their colour is a light green, though 
some are of a pale red; but however 
else they differ, all, both winged and 
wingless, are furnished with one re- 
markable appendage common to the 
whole aphis tribe, to whatever plant 
peculiar, from the lordly oak to the 
lowly briar. This is the haustellum, 
trunk, or sucking-pipe, appended beak- 
like to the head, and which, consisting 
of a tube both pointed and perforated, 
serves the double purpose of piercing 
the leaf and sucking its juices. 

The pipes of these our little ravagers 
of the rose, are but as beaklets compared 
with those of their brethren of the oak;* 
yet they form, we can tell you, no 
despicable instruments of destruction, 
employed as they are by thousands in 
simultaneous and incessant labour. And 
this considered, who can wonder at the 
marvellous and unsightly changes, the 
spoil and havoc, which these peaceful 
armies carry in their wake. The leaf, 
whose surface, when they take it in 
possession, resembles a smooth green 
plain, or, divided by intersecting veins, 
a cbuntry of verdant fields, is presently 
warped and converted into barren hills 
and arid dales by the extraction of its 
fertilizing sap; while the tender bud 
and vigorous shoot, though differently, 
are equally distorted and desiccated by 
their operations. 

For the most part, these insect ma- 
rauders, living to eat and to be eaten, 
seem to have no other business, no 
thought or care, except on the matter 
of supplies, and take no trouble to con- 
ceal their ranks from the observation of 
their numerous enemies, or even to 
shelter themselves from the stormy wind 
and rain which sweep them off by mil- 
lions. That well-known blighter of the 
hopes of hop-growers (in common par- 
lance yclept ‘the fly,’ albeit generally 
wingless) is an open ravager of this 
description, feeding sometimes on the 
upper, sometimes on the under side of 
the leaf. But to this general rule there 
are numerous exceptions, and a familiar 
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instance of their defensive works is to 
be met with on every aphis-blighted 
currant-bush. Take one of those leaves 
so often seen bloated by raised blister- 
spots of brownish red, examine their 
answering concavities beneath, and 
within these snug recesses you will in- 
trude on as many social groups of 
aphides, using their pipes in each sepa- 
rate divan. 

Recommending the reader not to 
pass over, as we must, the highly 
interesting chapter, headed ‘Life in 
Death,’ we proceed to that on the 
‘Aéronauts,’ not the Duke of Bruns- 
wick and Mr.Green, but The Spiders, 
with their gossamer balloon-threads. 
No, though sorely tempted, we must 
not indulge in extract, not even to 
delight the reader with the descrip- 
tion of the transparent abode of 
the diving water- eee Argyroneta 
aquatica, “built, as cirby and Spence 
declare, in water, and formed of air. 
in which subaqueous yet dry apart- 
ment she, like a mermaid or sea- 
nymph, resides. 

The ‘Uses of Insects’ are next 
considered; and, after the praises of 
honey, and a notice of the stingless 
bees of Mexico,—and, perhaps, of 
paradise,—we are presented with a 
regular bill of insect-fare. 

We have only to go back to the 
commencement of the Christian era, and 
we shall find that while John the 
Baptist was subsisting in the desert of 
Judea, upon the simple and ordinary 
fare of ‘locusts and wild honey,’ im- 
perial luxurious Rome was regaling, in 
her banquet halls, upon veritable insects 
—luscious caterpillar grubs, fattened on 
flour, as we fatten oysters upon meal, 
This was the cossus of Pliny, and sup- 
posed identical with the unsightly wood- 
devouring larva of the great goat moth, 

—a lurid red and yellowish caterpillar, 
bulky, black- headed, and black- clawed, 
a darkling dweller in the trunk of oak 
or willow, of which, in due season, we 
have much more to tell. 

Again, without going back at all into 
remote ages, we have only to go east 
and west, north and south, into countries 
which now brought near by the power 
of steam, are remote no longer, and we 
shall still find men in daily commission 
of what to the narrow ken of prejudice, 
may seem the enormity of insect-eating; 
thereto incited, in one quarter, by the 
caprice of epicurean luxury, in another, 
by the united pressure of indolence and 
scarcity. The two extremes of society, 
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civilized and barbarous, are here brought 
together in one common habit. See, in 
the West Indies, the French planter 
gourmand (and sometimes the English, 
as his copyist), seated at his luxurious 
table, oiling the hinges of his worn-out 
appetite with those lumps of insect fat- 
ness known as the grubs of the palm 
weevil ; and then turn to the poor de- 
graded Hottentot, squatted on the arid 
ground, swallowing, by handfuls, white 
ants roasted, washed down by lecust 
soup, or just as often, too hungry or too 
indolent to dress them, devouring the 
uncooked insects.* 


* * * * * * 


Why should the Frenchman, wiping 
his mouth after snail sovp, laugh at the 
Chinaman smacking his lips after a dish 
of silkworm chrysalides ? Shrimp-eaters 
as we are, why should we stare at the 
locust feeding Ethiop or Arab, and why 
should he who has supped off roasted 
crabs despise a New Caledonian for 
seasoning his breakfast with a relish of 
roasted spiders ? 

But the reader must not suppose 
that Acheta thinks shrimps and crabs 
insects, though Linnzus—led pro- 
bably, by the consideration of the 
subaqueous life of several larve and 
pupe—thoughtso. No; she knows 
that ‘fleas are not lobsters,’ and 
makes no allusion to their souls. 

This is an age of progress; and we 
are encouraged to look forward to 
the time when 

Cockchafers and chafer grubs may yet 
become articles for the London spring- 
market, and patés de sauterelles may 
yet have a place in second courses. The 
idea is not utopian, neither is it new; 
for Dr. Darwin long ago recommended 
the former as a delicate addition to the 
list of entremets, and the Rev. Mr. 
Shepherd, who himself dared to venture 
on the thing unknown, pronounced the 
large green grasshopper to be excellent. 
And why not? Full of sweet vegetable 
juices, fresh imbibed, and in some cases, 
as in aphides, scarcely altered, where- 
fore should insects in the shape of diet 
be viewed with abhorrence and disgust, 
and that forsooth, by coarse shamble- 
fed animals, living upon stall-fed oxen 
and sty-fed swine. 

Then follow insect remedies, of 
which we may have to say something 
in a future paper, silken clothing, 
insect-dyes, wax and its uses, insect 
purifiers, and insect checks and 
counter-checks. 
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The eggs of the silk-worm are said to 
have been first brought from India to 
Europe, about the year 550, by two 
monks, who having concealed them in 
hollow canes, introduced them at Con- 
stantinople, from whence they reached 
Italy. That country became then the 
grand European emporium for silk, both 
raw and manufactured. In the reign of 
Henry VI., there was a company of silk- 
women in England, but these are supposed 
to have been only needle-workers in silken 
thread : our supply of the broad manu- 
facture not coming from Italy till 1489. 
About 1520, the French, with Milanese 
workmen, manufactured but did not 
cultivate ; and in 1547 silk, in France, 
was still scarce and dear. Its cultivation 
was introduced into that kingdom by 
Henri Quatre, contrary to the opinion 
of Sully. Our James the First was no 
less earnest for its culture in England, 
and in 1608, vainly urged it from the 
throne. Twenty years later, the silk 
manufactories of Britain had become 
very considerable; these were further 
improved by French workmen driven 
hither by the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes ; still more so, by the invention 
of the silk-throwing machine at Derby 
in 1719; and by 1730, we are told that 
even in Italy the English silks bore a 
higher price than the Italian. At the 
present time, although we import of 
silk goods very largely, we also export 
of the same even to countries which 
come in competition with our own. 
Our exports of these commodities to 
France, Germany, and Italy, were 
estimated, in 1843, at the value of near 
200,000/., and in 1844 the quantity of 
raw silk consumed, at 4,431,812lbs. 

To say nothing of the inestimable 
services of myriads of flies and car- 
rion beetles, as scavengers, whose 
perpetual labours even in our tem- 
pered climate, but infinitely more so 
in warmer regions, are essentially 
important to cleanliness and health, 
our authoress witnessed ample proof 
of the efficacy of insects as puri- 
fiers of standing waters, when 
keeping the larve of gnats for the 
purpose of observing their trans- 
formations. She found that water 
swarming with those ‘lives of buoy- 
ancy’ was perfectly sweet at the end 
of ten days, while that from the 
same pond, containing only vege- 
table matter, became speedily offen- 
sive. 

‘Insect Senses’ next 
attention and 


claim our 
idmiration. In the 
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size and number of their visual or- 
gans insects are surpassingly gifted. 
The cornea or outer coat of their 
compound eyes is divided into 
numerous facets, each facet being 
itself a little perfect eye. Of these, 
17,385 have oo assigned to each 
compound organ in the butterfly, 
12,544 in the dragon fly, and 7,000 
in the house fly. 

How do these multitudinous eyes 
act? 

Muller tells us that each individual 
facet ofan insect’s eye can survey but 
asmall space in the field of vision, 
each only contributes to the percep- 
tion of all things within it. Each 
separate one does not at the same 
time see all such objects, but only 
conveys its impression to the nervous 
filament with which it is supplied, 
and the latter being united in the 
great optic nerve, a common and dis- 
tinct image is ultimately produced. 
If we look attentively at the eye of 
a butterfly, it presents the appear- 
ance inadibhaiee glass, the facets 
resembling a cut diamond. The 
ocelli, or simple eyes, usually three 
in number, appear like little points 
of crystal, seated generally above 
the compound pair, and are supposed 
to be intended, as in bees, for the 
purposes of close vision, such as the 
examination of leaves and flowers. 

That the compound eyes are 
really multiplying glasses we know; 
and we are told that through the 
eye of a flea (so placed as to com- 


mand objects with the assistance of 


a microscope), a single soldier has 
appeared at once diminished and 
multiplied into a Lilliputian army; 
while the flame of a single candle 
has béen made, in like manner, to 
represent a grand miniature illu- 
mination. 

The position of insect eyes, and 
the exquisite nicety of their adapta- 
tion, are worthy of especial notice. 


In that little shining beetle, called 
the whirlwig, which may be seen every 
summer’s day whirling about the surface 
of smooth waters, each of the eyes is, as 
it were, divided into an upper and a 
lower half; the one for looking up into 
the air, the other for looking down into 
the water. Those of the harvest-spider 
are seated at the top of the head, of all 
positions the most convenient for a 
creature living chiefly among grass or 
stubble. In a common spider, the 
eyes, which are all of the simple kind, 
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are no less excellently calculated by their 
varied positions, front, top, and side- 
ways, for commanding that range of 
sight so useful, especially in the hunt- 
ing tribes, for perception and seizure of 
their prey. 

The seat of hearing is, with ap- 
parently good reason, believed to 
& in the antenne, by means of 
which insect-conversation appears 
to be principally carried on. 

The ‘ Defence of Wasps’ is made 
with the discretion of a good advo- 
cate, and the process of queen- 
making, and all the phases of Apian 
political economy, are cleverly noted. 

The queen of the hive, born like the 
queens of earth, no better than her 
meanest sisterhood, like them, issues 
from the egg a helpless grub; but the 
chamber of her birth, as compared with 
theirs, is of right royal dimensions, 
vertical in position, and of cylindric 
instead of octagonal form. Ample room 
is thus afforded for the full expansion 
and development of all her members, 
as she progresses towards maturity; 
while to hasten and improve her growth, 
the food supplied her by her assiduous 
nurses and future subjects, is of the 
most nutritious and delicate description ; 
not the simple bee bread composed of 
common pollen, and considered good 
enough for common bee-infancy, but a 
rare and curious preparation nicely con- 
cocted from flowery juices, and, as re- 
served expressly for royal nutriment, 
called by bee-farmers ‘royal jelly.’ 
Thus spaciously lodged and delicately 
fed, the favoured grub, when arrived at 
full growth, spins within her cell a 
silken shroud; therein changes to a 
nymph or pupa; and thence, in due 
time, issues forth in all her dignity of 
majestic size, in all the resplendency of 
her golden-ringed body-suit, the more 
conspicuous for the scantiness of her 
gauze drapery— those filmy wings in 
which alone her outward gifts, instead 
of surpassing, are inferior to those of 
her subjects. 

Come we now to the busy workers, 
of whom the numerous sisterhood, the 
million of the hive, is made up. From 
these the bee character has been always 
painted and painted justly, as loyal and 
patriotic, laborious, patient, and skilful, 
to which might be added, maternally 
affectionate ; for though never mothers 
themselves, the latter propensity pos- 
sesses them so strongly as to convert 
their office as nurses to the queen’s 
progeny,—to all, in short, of the infant 
community, — into what would seem 
truly a labour of love. Although their 
instinctive virtues (if we may use the 
term) are so immeasurably expanded 
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beyond the narrow growth of those 
apparent in their royal mistress, com- 
pression is one of the agents employed 
to effect this mighty difference between 
them; and the worker bee, is, it would 
seem, made a useful member of the body 
politic, by a process very similar to that 
which renders the foot of a Chinese lady 
’a somewhat useless member of her body 
natural. 

The baby bee, destined to become a 
bee labourer, finds herself, on emerging 
from the egg, an inhabitant of one of 
those common six-sided cells, which (as 
it would appear) is so proportioned as 
in some measure to limit her growth, 
and thus prevent her from attaining her 
full development. To this outward re- 
striction is super-added an inward check 
in the quality of the food administered 
by her nurses. In lieu of the royal jelly, 
that stimulating and nutritious extract 
prepared only for the queen, her infancy 
as supported on the simple fare of bee- 
bread, which while it suffices to bring 
to maturity every useful endowment of 
activity, affords no food for the develop- 
ment of the sensual and vindictive pas- 
sions, and with all these smothered in 
the cradle, our worker comes forth, 
mature in all Apian excellence,—modest 
in habits, a nun among insects, and a 
very ‘sister of charity’ among her 
fellows. 

The moths are next considered as 
destructives, and, we doubt not, 
glory in the name. Take the well- 
clad clothes’ moth for example. 

Here we have one of the varlets in 
his self-wrought case!» Let us look and 
examine how he has contrived to make 
it. The foundation of his fabric is formed 
of silk of his own spinning, into which 
he has thickly interwoven portions of 
fur, so as to make himself a sort of muff 
at the expense of ours, taking for his 
purpose the longer and stiffer hairs, 
leaving for food the softest and shortest. 
Upon this his furry pasture, (as soon as 
his covering is completed, and not be- 
fore,) he begins to regale at leisure, an 
opening being left for the protrusion of 
his head at one end of his moveable en- 
casing garment. He would rather die 
of hunger than feed uncovered. As its 
inmate. (or wearer) fattens, the case 
would become, of course, too small; but 
to meet this growing evil, he lengthens 
it by working in fresh hairs at each end, at 
the same time widening it by the inser- 
tion of pieces on each side. By moving 
these little tailors, and setting them to 
work on various stuffs, we can cause 
them to make up regularly striped coats 
of many colours. 


* See Insect Architecture, p. 209. 
t+ Notonecta glauca or furcata. 
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The moth caterpillars of this family 
which attack a tapestry, and the 
treasures of the cabinet, go to work 
much in the above manner with the 
different materials provided ready to 
their mouths by the prospective care of 
their-mothers. Those of the cabinet 
scruple not to make free with the wings 
of their defunct fellow-insects, cutting 
and clipping them into convenient pieces 
for the shaping and strengthening of 
their own body-coats.* 


The volume closes with a most 
ominous chapter on those murderous 


- imps, ‘The Water Devils,’ in which 


the whirlwigst and boatmen.t the 
water-scorpion,§ the larva of the 
dragon-fly, and the great water- 
beetle (ydrophilus) figure darkly 
and terribly. All are cruel and 
notorious pirates; and some of these 
diabolical insects, not content with 
slaughter as a food-supply, actually 
kill for killing sake. So thoroughly 
savage is the nature of the water- 
scorpion, that one of them put into 
a basin with several tadpoles, killed 
all, and ate none. 

For the present we unwillingly quit 
these pleasant pages, but hope soon to 
follow our slicer sibyl through 
her second and third series. Enough 
has been laid before our readers to 
justify her vindication of the study 
of insects. 

In its minute details it is well cal- 
culated to give habits of observation 
and of accurate perception, while as a 
whole, the study of this department of 
nature, so intimately linked with others 
above and below it, has no common 
tendency to lift our thoughts to the 
great Creative source of being—to Him, 
who has not designed the minutest part 
of the minutest object, without refer- 
ence to some use connected with the 
whole. 

We have only to add, that the 
illustrations of this charming book 
are correct and elegant portraits, 
and that the vignettes which adorn 
the ends of the chapters are full of 
quaint advice. Of these, the Painted 
loa at her toilette (p. 320) deserves 
especial notice. The book is dedi- 
cated to Kirby and Spence, and to 
Professor Forbes, so well known 
for his acute and accurate works 
on the mollusca and radiata, and 
for the highly -imaginative  tail- 
pieces which relieve the profound, 
scientific details of his volumes. 


+ Gyrinus natator. 
§ Nepa cinerea. 














N unmilitary spectator, gazing 
upon a regiment of cavalry on 
the march, is apt to suppose that, 
like a body of emvenl in a box, 
it has but to be packed up, and des- 
patched in any direction at a 
moment’s notice. He sees each 
individual private, looking straight 
between the ears of his charger, 
surrounded by his own and _ his 
horse’s paraphernalia—which per- 
sonal property the faithful pair carry 
about with them like a snail does 
her shell, in all their wanderings. 
Being a civilian, the delighted gazer 
has, of course, an immense idea of 
military punctuality and quickness; 
so forgetting the difficulty with 
which he sets his own family in 
motion, to perform a journey from 
Ramsgate to Southampton, he 
fondly supposes that the blast of a 
trumpet, sounding ‘boots and 
saddles,’ is sufficient to move any 
number of squadrons, baggage, 
horses, sick men, officers’ - mess - 
establishments, and other impedi- 
menta, at a moment’s warning, to 
Lisbon, Gibraltar, Quebec, or 
Aliwal. 

Little does he know the confusion 
created in a barrack-yard by the 
arrival of ‘ the route’-—the hurrying 
to and fro of orderlies, corporals, 
serjeants, and trumpeters—thegrave 
and steady bustle of the colonel, 
and his admiring imitator, the regi- 
mental serjeant-major—the hurried 
arrangements of the doctor, probabl 
a married man, with a host of chil- 
dren — the frantic state of the 
=> ee and calm despair of the 
riding-master, invariably a stalwart 
warrior, whose corpulent propor- 
tions it appears impossible for any 
horse to carry—the captains com- 
pletely engrossed in the affairs of 
their respective troops, and the 
movement of their own baggage— 
the lieutenants thinking of ‘the 
girls we leave behind us’—and the 
cornets (happy dogs!) with the true 
elasticity of youth, swamping all 
their cares for the present, and re- 
grets for the past, in golden anti- 
cipations of the future. We will 
pass over the difficulties of the 
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mess-man, important as that func- 
tionary must unquestionably be; nor 
will we dwell upon the labours of 
bat-men and servants, packing up 
baggage, and stowing the most in- 
genious inventions into the smallest 
given space; or the discomforts of 
the handful of women, whose pri- 
vilege it is to follow a regiment on 
service. It is enough to know that, 
out of this chaos of confusion, spring 
the elements of order and arrange- 
ment, and that, in twenty-four hours 
at the outside, everything is ready 
for the road, the ik the transport, 
or the field. Add to all this, the 
knowledge that the corps thus set 
in motion is about to leave home on 
active service, where promotion and 
distinction are as — awaiting 
thesurvivors,as grape and musketry, 
round-shot and sabre-cuts, are in 
store for those whose fate it may 
be never to see merry England 
again, and some idea may be formed 
of the excitement prevailing in the 
cavalry barracks at York one fine 
spring morning early in the present 
century, on the receipt of ‘the 
route’ for the Peninsula by the 
gallant th Dragoons. 

Ah! I was young in those days, 
and would not have exchanged my 
lieutenancy in that distinguished 
regiment, with my aspirations for 
military glory, and hopes for the 
future—no! not for a dukedom in 
possession. Like Mazeppa, 

I was a goodly stripling then; 

At seventy years I so may say; 
and with youth, strength, health, 
and, above all, hope, with the world, 
not of reality, but of boyhood’s 
dreams, all before me, could any 
position in life be more enviable 
than mine? I am old now, and, 
like all old men, somewhat inclined 
to overrate the advantages of youth. 
But I must strive to curb the gar- 
rulity which is so apt to steal on 
with increasing years, and tell my 
story in the off-hand fashion of the 
present day. It is not fair to lay 
hold of my courteous reader by the 
button, and inflict on him the un- 
necessary twaddle that shall dub 
me ‘ bore.’ 
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Well; the gallant ——th were 
quartered at York, and ‘a glorious 
summer’ we made it for the ‘sons 
of York,’ ay, and the daughters, 
too. Balls, pic-nics, races, theatri- 
cals, all the autumn—more balls, 
more theatricals, capital hunting, 
famous shooting, all the winter. 
Yorkshire has ever been celebrated 
for the kindness and hospitality of 
its inhabitants. Itstill keeps up its 
character in that respect, as 1 am 
informed on all hands; but in those 
days I can vouch for every man’s 
home being literally ‘his castle;’ 
and truly we were free of them all. 

Amongst the many from whom 
my brother officers and myself were 
sure of a hearty welcome, none 
were more delighted to see us, or 
made us more perfectly at home, 
than Mr. Bolton, of Newnham 
Dale, and his three daughters. 
The ‘ Squire,’ as he was called, over 
many a broad acre was one of a 
class which I hope I may never live 
to see fading from the face of our 
country. A kind landlord, a hos- 
pitable and affectionate friend, a 
refined scholar, and an enthusiastic 
sportsman, Mr. Bolton was the 
‘beau ideal’ of a thorough country 
gentleman, in the broadest sense of 
the word. I see him now in the 
old hall at Newnham Dale; we are 
coming in from pheasant-shooting 
in the wide meals that skirt his 
picturesque domain. A travelling 
carriage has just brought up a fresh 
accession of guests to partake of his 
hospitalities; and the Squire steps 
forward from the old oak fire-place, 
with a glow of pleasure on his se 
some countenance—‘a good portly 
man i’ faith, and a corpulent, of a 
cheerful look, a pleasing eye, and a 
most noble carriage’—receiving the 
ladies with all the refined courtesy 
of ‘the old school,’ lit up, as it were, 
by his own kind heart and affec- 
tionate disposition; while the cordial 
welcome with which he greets the 
rougher sex, makes the male guest 
at once feel completely at home. 
The eldest and youngest daughter 
are working by the light of the 
wood-fire, in a snug corner, so par- 
titioned off and entrenched by otto- 
mans, fauteuils, low chairs, tiny 
tables, footstools, and other lady- 
like encumbrances, that it almost 
forms a separate apartment. While 
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coming through the billiard-room, 
I hear the rustle of a dress that my 
heart tells me can only belong to 
Mary Bolton, the second daughter 
of the hospitable ‘Squire,’ and the 
fairest girl in all the ‘ north countrie.’ 

I need not now be ashamed to 
confess that I was over head and 
ears in love with—or what, in mili- 
tary language, we irreverently de- 
nominated, spoony on—Mary Bol- 
ton; nor can such an event be a 
matter of astonishment. As for 
describing her, I hold it to be im- 
possible to describeawoman. Beau- 
tiful she was, that I know, for I 
have heard her charms discussed in 
many a crowded drawing-room ; 
good she was, for much as the 
Squire loved all his daughters, he 
never called Mary by any other 
name than ‘ best of three.’ Graceful 
and lady-like, quiet, and ‘quite 
clever enough,’ all these I am con- 
vinced she must have been, when I 
try to think of her impartially, as 
another might; but it was none of 
these qualities that gave her that 
indescribable charm which to me 
she possessed. People now-a-days 
talk a great deal about ‘mesmerism;’ 
I think it must have been that; I 
can only account for it by a ‘ mag- 
netic influence.’ ‘Je l’aimais, parce- 
que c’était elle, et parceque c’était 
moi.’ And if you, my indulgent 
and venerable reader, will look back 
some fifty years into life, when your 
heart leapt to your lips, and the 
colour sane to your dovk. at the 
mere sound of a name, or if you, 
young and gallant cavalier, will 
seriously reflect upon the singular 
fact, that every one of your horses 
(of course, you pique yourse!f on 
your riding) bends himself into a 
curvet on passing one particular 
drawing-room window, and stops 
short, without any indication from 
his master, at one particular door, 
you will probably be able to give no 

petter explanation of your respective 

conduct than the French sentence I 
have just quoted, as containing the 
whole essence and ‘morale’ of an 
infatuation as mysterious as it is 
universal. 

Well, although I was as conceited 
as most young men of my years, 
and a bold. dragoon to boot, I blushed 
up tomy eyes whenever ‘ the second 

iss Bolton,—as I reverently deno- 
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minated my enslaver—made her 
appearance; and on the occasion 
that now presents itself so vividly 
to my recollection, I could hardly 
muster up courage for what I was 
ing to do—viz., to place a chair 
her by her sisters’ work-table, 
and ensconsing myself as near as 
possible to the wished-for spot, 
monopolize the whole conversation 
and attention of my ladye-love. Shall 
I ever forget my astonishment when, 
passing close to me, she whispered 
in a voice inaudible to all but my- 
self, 

‘Will you step into the library, 
Mr. ——? I a to speak to you 
alone.’ 

‘Heavens!’ I thought, ‘ what can 
it mean?’ Beyond the fact of my 
standing in the position customary 
with gentlemen in polite society, 
and not balancing myself on my 
head, I was conscious of nothing, 
hardly of my own personal identity, 
though vouched for by a smart 
shooting-dress, and much-soiled 

aiters. Visions of a declaration, 

gan by the lady!—throwing our- 
selves on the mercy of her indulgent 
father—sale of commission—retire- 
ment in the country—love in a 
cottage—with my own governor's 
awful resentment in the background 
—all this whirled through my brain, 
as hot and cold by turns I stood in 
the library, appointed asourtrysting- 
place. I never knew exactly how [ 
got there myself; and as for Mary, 
she might have come down the 
chimney for ought I knew to the 
contrary. However, the trance did 
not last long, for even as the appli- 
cation of the pure element to the 
brows of the sleeper—a_ process 
called by mischievous urchins ‘cold 
ig’—dispels, like an air-bubble, the 

eamy creations of fancy, so was I 
literally startled back to my senses 
by the matter-of-fact, business-like 
manner in which Miss Bolton ad- 
dressed me. 

‘Mr. ——, I wished to speak to 
~~ in private, about selling my 

rown horse.’ 

* Your brown horse, Miss Bolton! 
very nice horse’-—was all I could 
stammer out. 

‘The fact is,’ she proceeded, in 
the same calm, measured tones, ‘I 
wish to sell him for fifty pounds. I 
believe him to be worth a good deal 
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more; and papa says he would at 
any time command that price; so I 
thought, Mr. ——, that perhaps you 
could dispose of him for me: only I 
want the money immediately. In 
fact, it is absolutely necessary I 
should have it in two days; and I 
must beg of you not to say a word 
upon the subject to any one.’ 

I felt that this was the moment 
to become possessed of a treasure, 
80 intimately associated with Mary 
Bolton; and accordingly, mystified 
as I was at the whole proceeding, I 
expressed my willingness to pur- 
chase the brown horse, and begged 
to be allowed to send for him at 
Miss Bolton’s convenience. When 
buyer and seller are both of one 
mind, a bargain is easily concluded; 
and it was soon settled that the 
animal should be paid for by his 
new master in person, the very next 
evening, at a York ball which we 
were both to attend, and that, con- 
trary to the usual practice in these 
eases, he should be delivered the 
following morning. 

And now, Miss Bolton having sue- 
ceeded in attaining her object, be- 
gan, like a true woman, to experience 
sundry twinges of regret at that 
which, a few moments before, had 
appeared to be the point she was 
most anxious to gain; and it was 
not without certain chokings in that 
white throat, and overflowings of 
those violet eyes, that she consigned 
to me the care of her dumb favourite. 
* He was so gentle !—and would eat 
out of her hand: he was so hand- 
some !—and Mr. would not eut 
his tail, she begged: and she had 
hunted him sometimes (with a 
smile) ; and he could leap so beauti- 
fully (with a blush); and if ever I 
went into any of those horrid bat- 
tles Here poor Mary’s voice 
failed her altogether, and with a 
hurried ‘ good morning, Mr. ; 
we shall meet to-morrow night at 
the ball,’ she rushed away by a door 
that led to the secluded regions of 
ladies’ boudoirs and _ respectable 
married couples’ chambers, in that 
old country lone, far removed from 
the noise and racket of billiard-room 
range and bachelors’ gallery. 

The second Miss Bolton’s eyes 
were somewhat red when she ap- 
peared at dinner, and I thought that 
she studiously avoided a so as to 
EE 
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allow of no further explanation as 
regarded our mysterious ‘deal.’ 
When, after a fair ‘symposium’ 
over our host’s most excellent claret, 
we walked into the drawing-room, 
the ladies had retired for the night ; 
and as I was to breakfast early, and 
hunt my way back to the barracks 
the following day, I could only con- 
sole myself by anticipating a confi- 
dential and delightful explanation 
at the coming ball. 

‘There were dandies in those 
days;’ and as, in the present fashion, 
a young man prides himself chiefly 
on the extreme looseness of his gar- 
ments, more particularly those in 
which he means to take violent ex- 
ercise by standing in a doorway, and 
watching people attempt to dance,— 
so, in my time, we thought it impos- 
sible to gird up our loins too tightly, 
or to be brushed up, curled, and 
starched too severely, ere we offered 
ourselves up, willing victims to the 
barbarous institutions of our ancient 
Terpsichore. ‘Down the middle, 
and up again,’ through six-and-thirty 
couple, might well be called what 
old Major Dumb-bells of ours—an 
apoplectic dragoon, in a stock nine 
inches deep—hoarsely designated it, 
‘a choker, my boy!’ 

My toilette on the evening in 
question was of the most elaborate 
kind, as befitted one who hoped to 

progress in the good graces of his 
air. Whatever scope for decoration 
the military simplicity of a uniferm 
afforded, was taken advantage of ; 
and the buckle of my belt, on that 
important occasion, was drawn at 
least two holes tighter than an 
previous experience of the uae 
and toughness of russia leather could 
warrant. I was present in the body 
at mess, but anything so absent as 
my behaviour has not often been 
seen at that convivial institution of 
the —th Dragoons. In little humour 
was I for that popular description 
of ‘ badinage’ whi the vulgar call 
‘ chaff’;’ and my thirst was of a kind 
which red port wine only served to 
aggravate ; so, after an early cup of 
coffee, another turn at the hair- 
brushes in my barrack-room, with 
an abortive attempt to draw that 
infernal belt a hole tighter, I pro- 
ceeded tc the dazzling scene of my 
anticipated happiness. 

Wall may Byron talk of ‘the hopes 
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and fears that shake a single ball.’ 
Could we look into the hearts of the 
merry throng who fill yon glittering 
hall, what jealousies, what anxieties, 
what flutterings of hope, what pangs 
of regret, should we not discover! 
Love and hatred, malice and revenge, 
generosity and ill-nature, passions 
both good and evil, all arising from 
a scene professedly of gaiety and 
merry-making. Ladies! ladies! a 
ball is to you a matter of even 
oe importance than to ourselves. 
We beseech you, do not disclose 
your hearts as openly as you un- 
cover your bosoms! Self-denial, and 
something almost akin to deception, 
have been the lessons most sedu- 
lously inculcated on your maiden 
celal, stick to the maternal pre- 
cepts; smile if you will, and if your 
teeth are white, but not too kindly; 
look proper and dignified, though 
you feel ready to cry—calm and 
careless, though your hearts be 
breaking. Say, ‘1 believe I’m en- 
gaged,’ when you would give your 
two dovelike eyes for but one five 
minutes’ more conversation with 
him whose hand has been already 
accepted for a single quadrille. What 
matter that the opportunity may 
never occur again P—that he is dying 
to tell you what you are dying to 
hear—that on the next quarter of 
an hour the happiness for life of two 
persons may depend? ‘Mama’ and 
the world have laid down certain 
rules of propriety, and ‘Mama’ 
and the world must be obeyed; so 
you draw your glove a little higher, 
with a freezing smile, and repressing 
the bitter tears to curdle coldly 
round your heart, tears that shall 
gush unrestrained on your lonely 
pillow, when ‘Mama’ is enjoying 
the placid slumbers of conscious 
virtue, you bow your Grecian 
head, and bend your dainty ear, to 
the twaddle of some insipid cox- 
comb—one of the world’s ‘monstrous 
gentlemanlike fellows’—and when 
you raise your eyes again, they look 
in vain among the crowd for that 
well-known form; they glance from 
face to face, in search of that kind, 
serious brow ; he is not in this room, 
nor in the next, nor on the staircase 
with some more indulgent damsel ; 
he is gone. You have made no half- 
expressed, well-understood appoint- 
ment to meet again; you know not 
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whether you shall see him more; you 
smile on, but you are sick at heart, 
and your brain is beating ; you smile 
on, but it is a pale, wan smile, for 
love will not be denied, and you 
never felt before how much you love 
him; you think of the encourage- 
ment that might have been given, 
the return of affection he so well 
deserved ; you wish you could but 
live the last half-hour of your life 
over again; something whispers, 
‘too late !—too late !’ 

Mary Bolton gave me no oppor- 
tunity of explanation certainly ; I 
danced with her, but a country dance 
is a bad medium of confidential com- 
munication ; and declining all offers 
of tea, that convenient excuse for 
love-making, and disregarding all 
hints of the room being hot, and the 
flowers on the staircase well worth 
seeing, she walked me back to her 
aunt, a stiff old lady, well adapted 
for a chaperon, and receiving my note 
addressed to herself, and enclosing 
the fifty pounds for her horse, 
she eed me coldly for perform- 
ing her commission, and accepting 
‘my cousin John’s’ arm for the next 
dance, left me planted by the for- 
bidding old aunt, more in love than 
ever, horribly angry with myself for 
the little way I had made in the 
lady’s good graces, and hugely in- 
clined to pick a quarrel with ‘ cousin 
John,’ as an infernally conceited 
fellow, and much too ‘ bumptious’ 
for a civilian. 

Had I known what the morrow 
would bring forth, Ithink I could not 
have found it in my heart to part 
thus from Mary. I think even she 
would have felt it not unbecoming 
to show some interest in one so soon 
to be severed from her by the hoarse 
call of war; but truly none of us 
can tell what an hour may bring 
forth ; and neither she nor I, on that 
evening, anticipated a parting of 
more than a few days. ng, long 
years were to elapse, and stirring 
scenes to be enacted, in which one 
was destined to bear a part, ere we 
should meet again. 

And now I see a figure wrapped 
in a horseman’s cloak, and adorned 
by a gold-braided forage-cap, list- 
lessly wearing through the moonlit 
hours of the * middle watch,’ on the 
deck of Government Transport, 
No. 9—a capacious old tub, which 
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is stiffly and steadily working her 
=~ windward over the long 
rolling swell of the Bay of Biscay— 
close-hauled is she on her course, 
for the breeze is steady from the 
south-west, and glorious is that 
boundless waste of waters, athwart 
whose hill and dale the flickering 
reflection of the moon seems to fling 
a glittering pathway, even to the far 
horizon, wi myriads of fairies ap- 
pear to be dancing their way along 
that road of gold. The old Trans- 
ort makes tolerable way, as she 
ends industriously to her larboard 
tack, and the cavalry officer on watch, 
with one hand ever and anon re- 
moving a glowing cigar from his 
mouth, while the other grasps a 
friendly stay to aid a landsman’s 
balance, who is he but the unacknow- 
ledged lover of bonny Mary Bolton, 
bound for the field of honour and 
promotion, the land of medal, clasp, 
and decoration—the blood-stained 
Peninsula ? 

We had marched from York the 
very morning after the ball I have 
mentioned ; the brown horse, pro- 
moted to second charger, had arrived 
in the nick of time, and after the 
usual jollities and humours of a 
march through England, we were 
now fairly embarked, and alread 
half-way to a land where a far dif- 
ferent service from any we had yet 
seen awaited our corps. I was 
keeping ‘ the middle watch,’ as was 
then the custom of the service, even 
for ‘ sogers,’ when on board ship ; 
and, moreover, I was thinking of 
Mary Bolton, when my reveries 
were interrupted by the second mate 
of the Transport, a smart sailor-like 
young fellow, of some five or six- 
and-twenty, who was not unwillin 
to relieve the tedium of his wate 
by my agreeable society, and one of 
my still more acceptable cigars. 

* How are we getting on ?’ said I, 
the usual question of a landsman on 
a voyage. 

* Making five knots, sir,’ was the 
reply ; and after a slight pause in 
our conversation, he added, ‘ I think 
as your rig’ment was last at York, 
sir, if I’m not mistaken.’ 

T answered in the affirmative, and 
making a guess, from a slight north- 
country accent on my friend’stongue, 
though scarcely perceptible — for 
sailors, like oct soon catch a 
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tone and idiom peculiar to them- 
selves—I inquired, ‘ Do you know 
anything of Yorkshire ?” 

* Well, sir, I’m Yorkshire myself,’ 
was the reply ; ‘ born and bred at 
Newnham Dale, till ten years of 
age. Maybe you know Newnham 
Dale, sir,and’Squire Bolton—a kind, 
good gentleman is "Squire Bolton— 
and the young ladies, too, God bless 
*em, I owe ’em more nor ever I shall 
pay, and father likewise ; but I ask 
your pardon, sir; perhaps you never 
see Squire Bolton ?’ 

I longed to shake hands with the 
honest fellow, if it was only for 
knowing the Miss Boltons, and 
assured him, with my heart on my 
lips, that I was on intimate terms 
with the good ’squire and his whole 
family ; and having once got him on 
the subject, he never stopped till he 
had told me the whole particulars of 
his birth, parentage, and education ; 
and what interested me a good deal 
more, he described to me diverse 
circumstances connected with his 
own family, and the kind-hearted 
generosity of ‘ Miss Mary,’ which 
entirely cleared up the mystery of 
the sale of her brown horse, and the 
secresy in which that affair was in- 
volved. 

It appeared, from what the mate 
told me in his honest Yorkshire 
dialect,—for as he talked of home, he 
got more and more provincial in his 
accent,—that his father had become 
seriously involved, in his small way, 
during the past summer, that in con- 
sequence of a rascally cousin, (then 
in America, of course,) he had be- 
come liable for an amount, that all 
he could realize in the world, with- 

* out selling the necessary stock from 
his little farm, would be insufficient 
to liquidate; that the squire, having 
already returned him a half-year's 
rent, to assist him in making head 
against his difficulties, the old man’s 
honest pride would not allow him to 
ask for any further assistance from 
that source ; that his children had 
pees round him, and offered all 

eir savings, as in duty bound ; 
that he, the sailor, had been home 
at the time, and ‘ did what he cond,’ 
as he modestly expressed the imme- 
diate production of three years’ 
wages,—his all; but that, do what 
they would, and struggle as the 
might, there was still fifty poun 
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wanting to set Farmer Bradley 
straight with the world, and to en- 
able him to fight his way on, ‘ not 
afeard,’ as he called it, ‘ to look e’er 
a man in the face ;’ that this fifty 
pounds was not forthcoming, and the 
old farmer’s distress was atits height, 
when, one evening, a letter arrived 
from the lawyer at York, who had 
managed poor Bradley’s difficulties, 
stating that he had received a fifty- 
pound note to Farmer Bradley’s 
account, which, with the money then 
in hand, would liquidate all claims 
against him, and set him square with 
the world ; that they had no clue to 
discover who might be the donor of 
so acceptable a gift, and that it was 
only on the very morning my in- 
formant, the second son, Tom, de- 
parted to join his ship, that he was 
told by her old nurse, it was Miss 
Mary who had furnished the money, 
but that it was not to be mentioned, 
on any account, as she did not wish 
it known to any one; and, ‘ poor 
dear,’ as the old nurse added, * she 
sold her horse, that, I’ve heard her 
say, she loved like a Christian, to 
be hunted to death by one of them 
soger-oflicers, God forgive ‘em,’ to 
obtain the necessary sum, ‘ and,’ 
logically added Tom Bradley, ‘ if 
there’s angels in heaven, that Miss 
Mary, she’s a born angel on earth ; 
and if she’s not, ’m—’ something 
or another, which had very little to 
do with the class of beings the 
honest young mate referred to. 

The whole mystery was now 
cleared up ; all my misgivings were 
at an end; whilst I had been puzzling 
my brain inventing clandestine rea- 
sons, and racking my heart, think- 
ing hard thoughts against my ladye- 
love, she had been performing an 
act of charity and self-denial, in the 
truest sense of the word; and when 
I told Tom Bradley—as how could 
I help telling him? that I was the 
‘ soger-oflicer’ who had obtained 
Miss Mary’s favourite, what wonder 
that, for the rest of the voyage, we 
jointly and severally petted the 

rown charger as never animal was 
—— before, even at sea? and that 
rom the very night on which I be- 
came acquainted with his history, I 
distinguished him from the other 
two horses I possessed, in honour of 
his former mistress, as well as for 
his own intrinsic qualities, by the 
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well-remembered title of ‘ Best-of- 
Three.’ 

Tt is not for me to dwell upon the 
series of adventures inseparable from 
such a campaign, as the one on 
which I now entered. Mighty 
operations were being carried on by 
the master-warriors of that day, and 
the great Duke was building, ste 
by step, that pinnacle of glory whieh 
was oohaniie to be crowned by 
the closing triumph of Waterloo. 

In these operations, though but a 
unit in the mass, I bore my part. In 
common with the smallest drummer- 
boy in the army, I identified myself 
with its victories, as I shared its 
privations and its dangers; and we 
rather piqued ourselves on being in 
the thick of the latter. It was my 
pride to know, that even a subaltern 
of dragoons—even the charger that 
bore him— was part and parcel of 
that mighty whole, which was to 
shake the war-anointed Emperor on 
his throne, and to influence the des- 
tinies of the world. 

A cavalry officer, like a centaur, is 
nothing without his other half,—his 
trusty charger. No fish out of 
water looks half so helpless as a 
dismounted dragoon. 

As the animal is so important a 
portion of the pair, I may be for- 
given for devoting a few lines to the 
description of ‘Best-of-Three.’ 

Next to talking of themselves, 
men are apt to take the greatest 
delight in talking of their horses, 
and mine was indeed the most glo- 
rious of his kind. 

He was a rich dark-brown, rather 
low, but of extraordinary strength 
and symmetry of frame, with a beau- 
tiful little head, and small, pointed 
ears, which—when excited by the 
difficulty in front of him, whether 
fence or foe, a brook or a battery— 
turned inwards, till their quivering 
tips almost met. His back and loins 
were strength personified; he was 
thorough-bred, and as fast as the 
wind, with that instinctive love for 
all the display and trappings of war 
peculiar to the horse among animals, 
as to the weaker sex among the 
human race. In temper he was 
docile as high-couraged, ‘gentle and 
not ne with - faithful affec- 
tion and almost the ity of a 
dog. He learnt his “drill ae 
than any charger that had ever be- 
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fore been placed under the tuition 
of our riding-master, and the colonel 
complimented me on his appearance, 
when we made our joint debut in 
the field. Poor old ‘Best-of-Three!’ 
All T have left of you, is that well- 
known hind foot, the only white 
about you, converted into the ink- 
stand from which I now write. In 
truth, you were a gallant steed; and 
had your heart failed you in danger, 
or your limbs in difficulties, I had 
not been here now, to tell an old 
worn-out veteran’s tale of a scurry 
for liberty and life. 

It was during the winter, cele- 
brated for that wonderful and elabo- 
rate scheme of defence, so success- 
fully carried out by the most skilful 
warrior of the age, and known to 
history by the title of ‘the lines of 
Torres Vedras,’ that my tour of 
duty placed me on the look-out, as 
officer commanding a cavalry picket, 
in the immediate vicinity of one of 
the enemy’s outposts—a situation of 
tolerable responsibility for a youn 
soldier, and one requiring no sm 
amount of alertness and vigilance. 
My instructions were to reach a cer- 
tain point, if possible unobserved, and 
there to establish the head-quarters, 
as it were, of the party I commanded 
—to place my videttes in such a 
manner as to guard against surprise; 
whilst, by means of a somewhat de- 
tached line of sentries, I kept open 
my communications with the rear. 
To these orders were added the 
usual injunctions on all service of 
this description—to make myself as 
much as possible acquainted with the 
nature of the surrounding country— 
the fords in a certain stream winding 
its way along my front—the bridges, 
if any, and whether practicable for 
artillery, &c., &c.; for all of which 
details the master-mind directin 
the whole of our operations appear 
to have as provident a care as 
though its natural element were in 
the petty minutiew of a subaltern’s 
duty, whilst at the same time its 
comprehensive grasp was capable of 
wielding the power of an allied 
army. 

My first care, on arriving at m 
post, was to establish myself in suc 
a manner as to guard against sur- 
prise. ; ee sure ae detached 
party of the enemy could occupy a 
position between mine and the 
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stream to my front; whilst I took 
care that the country behind me 
should be well reconnoitred, so as 
to secure a retreat in the event of 
collision with a superior force, as 
well as for the first military purpose, 
of keeping open my communications. 
There was a wooded and picturesque 
slope to my front, on the further 
side of the stream I have already 
mentioned, and this 1 determined to 
examine thoroughly before proceed- 
ing with my survey of the surround- 
ing country. 

Having brought my party to the 
spot we had fixed on for our bivouac 
and temporary head-quarters, I dis- 
mounted, and walked down to the 
stream, under whose friendly banks 
I contrived to keep myself closely 
concealed, while with the aid of my 
glass I made good the whole of the 
opposite ridge. After a pretty accu- 
rate survey, I felt tolerably secure, 
and returning to our watch-fire, at 
which my men had already begun 
their simple cookery, I received the 
reports of my two serjeants, and 
tightening the girths of ‘ Best-of- 
Three,’ whom I had fortunately 
brought with me on this arduous 
service, I rode quietly away by my- 
self, to make what further dis- 
coveries I could as to the locality of 
the enemy, the disposition of the 
peasantry, and any other informa- 
tion I could gather, which might 
prove useful to myself, or my com- 
manding officer. 

I e carefully along, rounding 
the base of the opposite hill, and 
ever keeping a wary look-out on 
each side of me; but no signs of 
human habitation, or of the presence 
of man, could I detect. Wild, 
rugged, and picturesque, the eye of 
the painter would have been en- 
raptured at every turn of my path ; 
but sketching was not my object, 
and I was Ceatating to calculate 
how far I must have come from my 
post, and to have sundry misgivin 
as to whether I had sufficiently 
attended to my orders, with regard 
to making myself acquainted with the 
stream, and its deep and dangerous 
fords, when my attention was sud- 
denly arrested by a thin white line 
of smoke, only just visible against 
the brown copsewood which clothed 
the surface of a hill some two miles 
to my right. This, I conjectured, 
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must come from some farm-house, 
hut, or cottage, and here I thought 
my slight knowledge of the language 
of the country might be advan- 
tageously brought into play. Ac- 
cordingly, I turned my horse’s 
head in the direction of the line of 
vapour, and trotted briskly forward 
towards some distant enclosures, 
which I thought must surely lead 
me to what I now felt confident 
was a farm-house. These enclosures 
I found to consist of high and strong 
hedges, almost impervious in any 
place, even to the eye, and what we 
should have called in England ‘bull- 
finches,’ of the severest description. 
As I rode through the gate into one 
of these fields, my thoughts insen- 
sibly wandered back to merry Eng- 
land, and the cheering music of the 
hound—to the green pastures of 
Yorkshire, and the quiet smile of 
Mary Bolton, when my day-dreams 
were dispelled, and myself and horse 
most unequivocally startled, by the 
singing whistle of a ball over our 
heads, and the sharp ringing report 
of a carbine, followed by the simul- 
taneous appearance of three well- 
mounted French dragoons, belonging 
to the heaven-knows-what regiment 
of hussars of the line, who emerged 
from a thicket in the corner of the 
very field I was so unsuspiciously 
crossing, and came thundering to- 
wards me ‘ ventre a terre,’ and blas- 
pheming in chorus that I was to 
render myself into their hands. I 
made my mind up in a moment. 
The gate behind me led into a lane, 
out of which the fence I had re- 
marked, though large, was practi- 
able, and wheeling * Best-of-Three’ 
suddenly round upon his haunches, I 
made for this outlet at the very best 
speed I was master of—about one 
stride for every two of the French 
hussars. Disregarding an uncertain 
shot from one of my new acquain- 
tances, who pulled up to administer 
the compliment, I was coming 
rapidly down to the gateway, when, 
to my horror, a fourth hussar made 
his appearance through that very 
entrance, and slamming the gate (a 
new strong piece of timber as man 
could wish to see) behind him, came 
‘sacré-ing’ on in my very teeth, with 
such determination that I saw a 
collision was unavoidable. He was 
upon me like lightning ; and I had 
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ust time to draw my sword, parry 

Lis thrust, and return it ineffectually, 
when I found we were within three 
strides of the now-closed gate. I 
collected ‘ Best-of-Three’ for the 
effort, and high as it was, he jumped 
it like a bird, Alas! alas! only to 
land me in the lane, amidst the 
plaudits and bravoes of some score 
or two of hussars, belonging to the 
same regiment as my previous anta- 
gonists, now left planté in the field. 
There I was, right in the middle of 
them; and there was nothing for it 
but to submit with a good grace and 
a pleasant countenance. I rode up 
to the officer in command, a siaitak 
veteran, all moustaches and chin-tuft, 
very haggard, and very war-like, 
and much resembling an old Scotch 
terrier, and handing him my sword 
with a bow, I muttered something 
about ‘Fortune de la guerre,’ pulled 
out a cigar-case, offered him a weed, 
which he accepted with exalted 
politeness, and striking a light, pro- 
ceeded to smoke, with the air of a 
man who is perfectly satisfied with 
himself, and the position in which 
he is placed. Whether my sang- 
froid pleased them—and there is 
nothing a Frenchman admires so 
much as that phlegmatic quality, in 
which he is himself so deficient—or 
whether they were delighted with 
the courage and agility displayed by 
my horse—or whether their national 
chivalry of character induces them 
always to respect a prisoner as such, 
I know not; but I had no reason to 
complain of my treatment. I was 
allowed to ride perfectly uncon- 
strained between the‘ vieux capitaine’ 
commanding, and a vusé old serjeant- 
major, who had survived the Italian 
campaign, as he informed me. The 
captain conversed, freely and un- 
reservedly, on every topic connected 
with the war, includmg my own 
capture, which had been arranged 
with great tact and secresy. 

It appears I had been seen by 
their sentries making for the line of 
white smoke, which arose from their 
own watch-fires. The three hussars 
whom I first saw had been sent to 
intercept me ; and the shots fired at 
me were to serve the double pur- 
pose of warning their comrades in 
the lane, and wounding myself or 
charger, so as to make a certain 


of my falling into their hands. The 
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dragoon who had so unceremoniously 
slammed the gate in my face, thought 
by that means to ensure my capture, 
alter an exciting chase round the 
field; and his comrades confessed 
themselves much surprised at the 
appearance of ‘ce beau cheval’ and 
‘monsieur le capitaine Anglais’ 
dropping, as if from the clouds, in 
the midst of them. 

Nothing in the olden time, not 
even in the most chivalrous period 
of the middle ages, could equal the 
exalted politeness with which the 
adverse outposts in the Peninsula 
carried on their hostilities. Instances 
of reciprocal courtesy, such as invi- 
tations to dinner, interchange of 
provisions, and abstaining from all 
useless annoyances, were of daily 
occurrence. Sometimes the appa- 
rent contradiction of enemies being 
on such terms was fiercely ludicrous. 
Witness the ghastly message sent by 
a French officer of high rank to one 
of our most distinguished com- 
manders of cavalry, begging him 
(with his compliments!) to give 
orders that our dragoons should 
have their sabres sharpened more 
keenly, as several of the wounded in 
the Secndh hospitals suffered se- 
verely from the jagged end of the 
weapon with which, in hand-to-hand 
encounters, the British soldier dealt 
his crushing blow. Need I add 
the message was received and acted 
upon in the spirit in which it was 
sent? As for cooks, valuable as 
such officials are in a campaign, they 
were continually being sent back and 
exchanged, with the utmost readi- 
ness and good-will. A cook, like a 
surgeon, was never obliged to hurry 
himself or discompose Tis chemical 
arrangements, as whether a prisoner 
or at large, whichever side gained 
the day, he was equally certain of 
consideration and good treatment. 

A singular coincidence as regarded 
these amicable hostilities came under 
the notice of some officers belonging 
to one of our hussar regiments, 
with whom I am well acquainted; 
and who-will vouch for the facts as 
they are related in the following 
curious instance of the wild, retri- 
butive justice of war :— 

My friends, a captain and sub- 
altern, were on outpost duty, as 
usual, in the immediate vicinity of a 
French picket, and from the nature 
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of the ground and the earlier arrival 
of the British force, were enabled to 
command the only spring at which 
water was attainable for many miles, 
in that parched and arid country. 
As they sat round their fire, a single 
French serjeant was seen making his 
way on foot, up the hill, towards 
them, and waving his hand with 
gestures evidently deprecating hos- 
tilities. He was allowed to approach, 
and asking for the officer in com- 
mand, he presented ‘ Monsieur le 
capitaine’s’ compliments, and begged 
that his men might be allowed to 
water their horses at the spring 
without molestation. This request 
was instantly and graciously acceded 
to; nor was there any dereliction of 
duty in so doing, as the post my 
friend occupied was merely one of 
observation, and his orders were, 
upon no account to annoy or hazard 
a rencontre with the enemy. No 
sooner had a courteous affirmative to 
his message been delivered to the 
French officer, than he mounted his 
horse, galloped up to the little 
camp of English cavalry, and threw 
himself in the midst of them. With 
all the volubility of his nation, he 
thanked them for their politeness in 
the name of himself, his men, his 
horses, and his Emperor! gave them 
his address in Paris, swore eternal 
brotherhood, and remained to par- 
take of their simple campaigning 
fare. Ere he left, after making him- 
self most agreeable, and singing 
them ‘ chansons’ without end, in a 
most melodious voice, he again 
thanked them warmly for their 
kindness and hospitality, informing 
them that as he was under orders to 
retire — the head-quarters of his 
corps the following day, he should 
leave some white bread, coffee, and 
brandy at his present post, for the 
use of his English friends; hoped 
they might some day meet without 
holding ‘le sabr-r-re & la main,’ and 
took quite an affectionate leave of 
his entertainers. Curiously enough, 
that very night, whilst my friends 
were discussing their vigitor, and 
voting him energetically a right 

ood fellow, they eaheah orders to 

ive in the enemy's outpost at day- 
break the following morning. Those 
who had passed the cup from lip to 
lip in jovial companionship but 
twelve hours ago, were now to be 
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opposed hand-to-hand in mortal 
combat. The French out-post was 
brilliantly carried after a sharp and 
decisive skirmish, and my friends, on 
occupying the ground previously 
held by the enemy, found the 
French captain’s body lying stark 
and stiff, actually within three paces 
of the small package of luxuries 
which, according to promise, had 
been left for the use of his enter- 
tainers of the previous evening. 

He was a capital swordsman, and 
more than one of our hussars had 
fallen to his deadly thrusts, when 
Serjeant Green, the smartest non- 
commissioned oflicer belonging to 
my friend’s troop, shot him dead 
through the heart, without a rest, at 
fifteen paces, remarking first that 
the French officer appeared to be 
‘troublesome,’ and secondly, that it 
was ‘pretty fair practice for a 
holster-pistol.’ Poor fellow! they 
dug his grave then and there, and 
with a soldier’s tear and a soldier's 
prayer, they laid him in his lowly 
resting-place, and my friend, with a 
feeling of respect which did him 
honour, found time ere he pursued 
his march, to mark the spot of the 
gallant Frenchman’s last bivouac, by 
cutting a white cross in the bark of 
a fine old tree, which overshadowed 
the scene of an enemy’s death and a 
warrior’s burial. 

Time slipped on, and the dis- 
tinguished regiment to which my 
friend belonged had ever the luck, 
where blows were going, to be in 
the thick of them. Exactly one 
year after the skirmish I have 
mentioned, on that very day twelve- 
month it was his lot, as major of the 
regiment, to reconnoitre the identical 
spot of ground which had witnessed 
the gallantry and death of the 
French officer, previous to an 
operation in which cavalry were 
destined to bear an important part. 
Singularly enough, he was accom- 
panied only by Serjeant Green; and 
readily did they recognise the scene 
of their bivouac and triumph of 
the previous year. There were the 
marks of the camp-fire round which 
the French dragoons assembled, 
there stood the fine old tree under 
which their officer was buried; and 
Serjeant Green dismounted to clear 
away the moss and bark from the 


edges of the white cross, which still 
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remained to mark the spot where 
his chivalrous foe lay. He was in 
the act of removing with the point 
of his sword the trifling irregularities 
which had overgrown that emblem 
of peace and good-will, when a shot 
from a French ‘ tirailleur,’ covered 
by some bushes at a hundred and 
fifty yards distance, crashed through 
his brain, and, springing into the air, 
Serjeant Green fell on his face a 
dead man. 

Within three hours, his comrades 
buried him in the very grave he had 
himself assisted to dig but a year 
before. They laid him by the French 
officer who had fallen by his hand. 
They mourned him for twenty-four 
hours, and then a corporal became a 
serjeant, and a private a corporal, 
‘vice Serjeant Green, killed in 
action;’ and he was forgotten. 

So was it in all probability with 


him whose grave he shared. A 
comrade lost is soon repiaced. 


Stirring scenes and constant danger 
cannot fail to blunt the natural 
sorrow of a soldier’s breast. Pro- 
motion fills the void, and our fallen 
friend is as though he had never 
been. And now there they lie, side 
by side, the chivalrous Gaul and the 
sturdy Saxon, rotting in a land 
whose very existence need hardly 
have affected the destiny of either of 
them. What had they to do with 
Spain,—children of merry England 
andsunny France,—that they should 
shed their hearts’ blood to enrich 
her soil? Promotion they sought, 
and glory; for these they were 
content to wade through blood and 
slaughter: they panted and prayed 
for war. Verily, this is war; and 
they have their reward. 

But all this time I am making 
my way to the enemy’s camp—a 
prisoner, certainly, but, in i hg 
tion of my being disarmed, allowed 
to ride perfectly at my ease. Ineed 
not dwell on the compliments paid 
to my horsemanship, or the admira- 
tion lavished on ‘ Best-of. Three,’ on 
my way. We soon reached their 
fires; and could I have forgotten 
the disagreeable fact, that I was no 
longer a free agent, and divested 
myself of sundry misgivings as to 
the fate of my party, deprived of 
their cael officer, I should 
have spent a very pleasant evening. 


The old captain of hussars shared 
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with me his, soup, his cigar-case, 
and- his brandy-flask; ‘ Best-of- 
Three’ obtained more than his due 
rtion of forage; and when at 
ength I lay down to rest, enveloped 
in my own cloak, which had accom- 
panied me in my adventures, I felt 
that, although a prisoner, I was 
considered as much a guest as 
though mine host had been living 
in his own chateau, and able to 
offer me all the luxuries of baths, 
dressing-rooms, and toilette-tables. 

Llay between two French privates, 
whilst a sentry, pacing his short 
walk to and fro, with his eye con- 
tinually glancing towards his charge, 
made it absurd to dream of the possi- 
bility of escape. I cannot say that 
I slept much. The French officer 
had informed me that he was to 
yroceed to another out-post the 
following morning, whilst I was to 
be sent, horse and all, of course 
under sufficient escort, to the head- 
quarters of his regiment. These 
tidings, though received at the time 
with an air of military ‘ insouciance,’ 
weighed heavily at my heart. When 
should I ever see my comrades 
more? Where were all my hopes 
of distinction vanished? Dear old 
England! shall I ever tread your 
shores again ? 

Such reflections as these were 
enough to banish sleep; and I 
strove to divert my mind by watch- 
ing the proceedings of my captors, 
their mode of relieving cae &e., 
and their extreme vigilance and 
alertness, though accompanied by 
what we should consider somewhat 
slack discipline. 

Amongst other precautions, I re- 
marked one that was then new to 
me, although I have since ascer- 
tained it was occasionally adopted 
in our own service. A drum, rather 
an unusual piece of furniture in a 
bivouac of cavalry, was strung as 


tightly as possible, and a bullet 
placed on the centre of its calf- 


skin surface; this I learnt was the 
most efficient of all sentries: the 
foot-fall of the smallest body of 
men will create a sufficient move- 
ment in the atmosphere to cause 
a vibration of the bullet, easily 
heard on the vellum, in its state 
of extreme tension; and thus the 
alarm is given, whilst the ad- 
vancing party is still at such a 
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distance as to defy the most acute 
ear. In our case, all remained 
_—_ and, towards morning, I 
dropped into a half-slumber, soon 
to be broken by the bustle and pre- 
paration of a march. A cup of 
coffee, prepared by my host’s own 
hand, a few hurried words of fare- 
well, and compliments, such as 
none but a Frenchman would think 
appropriate at such a time, and I 
found myself sitting on a French 
charger, weak and under-sized, but 
superbly caparisoned, between two 
troopers, one of whom bestrode 
‘ Best-of-Three,’ much to their mu- 
tual annoyance. My horse had a 
very fine mouth, and the French- 
man’s hands were more vigorous 
than sensitive. Even in my own 
forlorn plight, I could not help 
feeling foolishly distressed at seeing 
my favourite made souncomfortable. 
Once or twice he reared in a fashion 
that I thought must have dissolved 
the inappropriate partnership; but 
his rider clung like a monkey to his 
‘monture;’ and so they went dis- 
cordantly on, the horse fretting, 
champing, snatching, and sidling, 
whilst the equestrian “sacré-ed,’ and 
swore, and spurred, in thorough in- 
security and discomfort. 

I felt quite relieved when, a little 
before noon, we halted to slacken 
our girths, water our horses, and 
rest them for an hour or two be- 
fore proceeding on our march. I 
took the opportunity of getting near 
my charger to caress him, and en- 
deavour to make him some amends 
for his previous annoyance. My 
escort consisted of a serjeant, a cor- 
. and four privates; two of the 
atter, though with perfect civility, 
always closely aaihing their pri- 
soner. The idea of escape was ever 
in my mind; but the vigilance of 
my two guards made such an attempt 
almost impossible. Suddenly, as I 
was in the act of loosening my 
favourite’s girths—for I was politely 
allowed to take charge of him my- 
self during our halt—he raised his 
head in an attitude of startled atten- 
tion, turning one ear outward, as 
though he recognised some familiar 
sound. I listened, and for an in- 
stant I thought I recognised the 
note of ahound. It must have been 
fancy. Psha! it was impossible ; 
but still my horse turned his head 
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towards the wind, and I was sure, 
by his eager eye and distended nos- 
tril, that he, too, was aware of some- 
thing unusual—something that, from 
the force of habit, was calling up all 
his energies, and exciting my gal- 
lant courser to the utmost. Again 
T heard the well-known notes, now 
not to be mistaken,—the twang of a 
horn, and the increasing music of 
the pack running hard. My captors 
were soon on the gui vive, es ere 
five minutes had elapsed, the body 
of the hounds swept into view, ac- 
companied by one man in scarlet 
and hunting-cap, whom, even at a 
distance, I recognised as merry Tom 
Crane, huntsman to the pack of 
hounds which the Duke of Welling- 
ton then kept in the Peninsula. 

‘They must have had a capital 
thing,’ thought I, ‘ to be so far over 
the lines, or, as we should say at 
home, ‘out of their country;’ and 
then it flashed across my mind, that 
now or never was the opportunity. 
My two guards, one with his hand 
on my wrist, were watching the 
sport in open-mouthed admiration 
and delight ; the other four soldiers 
were mounting their horses, with 
the hopeless idea of taking Tom 
Crane prisoner, under the impres- 
sion that such a ‘ piqueur’ weal be 
a prize indeed. Now for it! With 
all my might—and I could hit pretty 
hard in those days—I struck the 
soldier who was not holding me a 
left-hander under the ear, that, de- 
spite of shako and gorget, sent him 
down as if he had been shot ; whilst, 
at the same moment, I disengaged 
my right hand from his comrade’s 
grasp, and sprung desperately into 
the saddle w hich adorned my trusty 
steed. Luckily for me, the force 
with which my remaining guard 
laid hold of ‘ Best-of-Three’s’ rein 
caused him to rear right up on-end, 
and striking wildly out with his 
fore-feet, he disabled the arm that 
held him in its grasp, just as two of 
the escort, who had shevady mounted, 
were upon his quarters. 

Never was a horse so quick on 
his legs as my old charger; for the 
first hundred yards it was indeed 
‘ touch-and-go ;’ the Frenchmen 
having the advantage of being al- 
ready in their stride whilst I was 
startmg. Fortunately their prox- 
imity prevented their comrades from 
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firing, but I could almost fancy I 
felt their sabres cutting at me, till 
I got my horse fairly into his swing, 
and had room enough to turn his 
head towards the hounds. In the 
meantime, however, my other cap- 
tors, with the exception of the gentle- 
man who was ‘floored,’ had made a 
most skilful circuit, in order to cut 
me off, and I found there was no- 
thing for it but to gallop straight 
ahead, down hill, ae a deep 
scrambling-looking ravine, that it 
appeared just possible to get over. 
As I neared it, it looked larger and 
larger, and, for a moment, I doubted 
it was impracticable ; but the way 
my favourite was going under me, 
his ears pointed towards the diffi- 
culty, his short rapid strides, show- 
ing that he, at least, had made up 
his mind as to what he should do, 
gave me all the confidence I required, 
and taking him fast by the head, I 
urged him to the extreme pace he 
could command, whilst going in a 
collected form; we charged it unhesi- 
tatingly, and just landed on the fur- 
ther side as a ball whistled over our 
heads; and Crane, whose hounds 
had by this time checked, and who 
had seen and understood the whole 
escape and chase, gave a twang upon 
his horn, for the double purpose of 
diverting the attention of the pur- 
suers, and encouraging and ie 
the pursued. As I took a pull at 
my horse up the opposite rise, I 
looked back to see how my friends, 
or rather my enemies, would nego- 
tiate the obstacle I had placed be- 
tween us. The leading Frenchman 
forced his horse courageously into 
the ravine, and the last I saw of him 
was a shako bobbing up and down 
just above the surface of mother 
earth; and judging from the pro- 
found abyss that passed beneath 
my eye, as I shot athwart it, I 
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should say that it must have taken 
several hours, and a team of cart- 
horses, to extricate him. His com- 
rades, after firing two or three in- 
effectual shots, rode round by 
another way in a fruitless attempt 
to outflank, and so capture us; but 
Crane, who seemed to look upon the 
whole thing as a delightful piece of 
fun, got up for his special amuse- 
ment, getting his hounds round him, 
and bidding me follow, soon put two 
or three such fences between our- 
selves and our pursuers as secured 
us from further molestation. 

Fond as I am of hunting, never 
before, or since, have I been so re- 
joiced to see a pack of foxhounds ; 
and Crane, after the finest run he 
ever rode to, never brought home 
with him a more delighted sports- 
man. ‘That night I slept again sur- 
rounded by British uniforms, and I 
had the satisfaction of learning that 
my party, after I was taken prisoner, 
had retired upon head-quarters 
without loss, ian taking with them 
a satisfactory report, such as it 
would have been my duty to make. 

The great duke himself was in- 
formed of the particulars of my 
escape ; and many years afterwards, 
when I had the ie of being in 
company with his Grace, reminded 
me of the circumstance in his cha- 
racteristic manner. ‘Still fond of 
hunting—still fond of hunting, eh? 
don’t ride so hard though, zow, I'll 
answer for it.’ 

I have now only to add, that 
‘ Best-of-Three,’ has often since car- 
ried his old mistress, though no 
longer as Mary Bolton ; and though, 
in after years, 1 have possessed 
many a good and gallant steed, I 
havenever forgotten my old favourite, 
whose speed and courage saved me 
from the degradation and misery of 
a French prison. 
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\ THAT followed the events related 

in our last number gave Ash- 
burner a lesson against making up 
his mind too hastily on any points 
of character, national or individual. 
A fortnight after his arrival at Old- 
port he would have said that the 


Americans were the most communi- 
cative people he had ever fallen in 
with, and particularly, that the men 
of ‘our set’ were utterly incapable 
of keeping secret any act or purpose 
of their lives, anything that had 
happened, or was going to happen. 
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Now he was surprised at the dis- 
cretion shown by the men cognizant 
of the late row (and they comprised 
all the fashionables left in the place, 
and some of the outsiders, like Simp. 
son); their dexterity and careful 
management, first, to prevent the 
affair from coming to a fight, and 
then, if that were impossible, to keep 
it from publicity until the parties 
were safe over the border into 
Canada, where they might ‘shoot 
each other like gentlemen,’ as a 
young gentleman from Alabama ex- 
pressed it. Sedley himself, whose 
officiousness had precipitated the 
quarrel, did all in his coe to pre- 
vent any further mischief, and was 
as sedulous for the promotion of 
silencio and misterio, as if he had 
been leader of a chorus of Venetian 
Senators. The Sewer reporters, 
who, in their eagerness to collect 
every bit of gossip and scandal, 
would have given the ears which an 
outraged community had permitted 
them to retain for a knowledge of 
the fracas and its probable con- 
sequences, never had the least ink- 
ling of it. Indeed, so quietly was 
the whole managed, that Ashburner 
never made out the cause of the 
old feud, nor was able to form any 
opinion on the probability of its final 
issue. On the former point he could 
only come to the conclusion from 
what he heard, that Hunter had 
been mythologizing, as his wont was, 
something to Benson's discredit 
several years before, and had been 
trying to make mischief between 
him and some of his friends or rela- 
tions ; but what the exact offence was, 
whether Sumner was involved in 
the quarrel from the first, and if so, 
to what extent; and whether the 
legend about the horse was a part 
of, or only an addition to the original 
grievance ;—on these particulars he 
remained in the dark. As to the 
latter, he knew that Hunter had not 
challenged Benson, and that he had 
left the place, but whether to look 
up a friend or not, no one seemed 
to know, or if they did, no one cared 
to tell. At anyrate, he did not return 
for a week and more, during which 
time Ashburner had full opportunit 
of studying the behaviour and feel- 
ings of a man with a duel in prospect. 
Those who defend and advocate 
the practice of duelling, if asked to 
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explain the motives leading a gentle- 
man to fight, would generally answer 
somewhat to this effect: in the first 
place, personal courage which in- 
duces a man to despise danger and 
death, in comparison with any 
question affecting his own honour, 
or that of those connected with him ; 
secondly, a respect for the opinion 
of the society in which he moves, 
which opinion, to a certain extent, 
supplies and fixes the definition of 
honour. Hence it would follow 
that, given a man who is neither 
physically brave, nor bound by any 
oa respect for the opinion of 
uis daily associates, and the world 
he moves in, such a man would not 
be likely to give or accept a chal- 
lenge. The case under Ashburner’s 
observation afforded a palpable con- 
tradiction to this conclusion. 

Henry Benson was not personally 
valorous; what courage he possessed 
was rather of a moral than a 
physical kind. Where he appeared 
to be daring and heedless, it proved 
on examination to be the result of 
previous knowledge and _ practice, 
which gave him confidence and 
armed him with impunity. Thus 
he would drive his trotters at any- 
thing, and shave through ‘tight 
Jlaces’ on rough and crowded roads, 
his whiffle-trees tipping and his hubs 
grazing the surrounding wheels in a 
way that at first made Ashburner 
shudder in spite of himself; but 
it was because his experience in 
wagon-driving enabled him to mea- 
sure distances within half-an-inch, 
and to catch an available opening 
immediately. On the other hand, 
in their pedestrian trips across 
country in Westchester, he was 
very chary of jumping fences or 
ditches till he had ascertained by 
careful practice his exact capacity 
for that sort of exercise. He would 
ride his black horse, Daredevil, who 
was the terror of all the servants 
and women in his neighbourhood, 
because he had made himself per- 
fectly acquainted with all the ani- 
mal’s stock of tricks, and was fully 

repared for them as they came; but 
“ never went the first trip in a new 
steamboat or railroad line. He ate 
and drank many things considered 
unhealthy, because he understood 
exactly from experience what and 
how much he could take without 
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injury; but you could not have 
bribed him to sit fifteen minutes 
in wet boots. In short, he was 
a man who took excellent care 
of himself, canny as a Scot or a 
New-Englander, loving the good 
things of life, and not disposed to 
hazard them on slight grounds. 
Then as to the approbation or 
disapprobation of those about him, 
he was almost entirely careless of it. 
On any point beyond the cut of a 
coat, the decoration of a room, the 
concoction of a dish, or the merits 
of ahorse, there were not ten people 
in his own set whose opinion he 
heeded. To the remarks of foreigners 
he was a little more sensitive, but 
even these he was more apt to retort 
upon by a tu guoque than to be in- 
ae by. Add to all this, that 
he had the convenient excuse of 
being a communicant at church, 
which in America implies something 
like a formal profession of religion. 
Yet at this time he was not only 
willing, but most eager to fight. 
The secret lay in his state of reck- 
lessness. A moment of passion had 
overturned all his instincts, prin- 
ciples, and common-sense, a in- 
spired him with the feverish desire 
to pay off his old debts to Storey 
Hunter, at whatever cost. And as 
neither the possession of extra- 
ordinary personal courage, nor a 
high sense of conventional honour, 
nor a respect for the opinion of 
society, necessarily induces a feeling 
of recklessness, so neither does the 
absence of these qualities prevent 
the presence of this feeling, exactly 
the most favourable one to make a 
man engage in a duel. Moralists 
have called such a condition one of 
temporary madness, and it has pro- 
ably as good grounds to be classed 
with insanity as many of the pleas 
known to medical and criminal 
jurisprudence. 

Be this as it may, Ashburner had 
a good opportunity of observing— 
and the example, it is to be hoped, 
was of service to him—the de- 
moralization induced upon a man by 
the mere impending possibility of a 
duel. Benson seemed careless what 


he did. He danced frantically, and 
drank so much at all hours, that the 
Englishman, though pretty strong- 
headed himself, aaekenal how he 
could keep sober. He was openly 
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seen reading The Blackguard’s Own, 
a weekly of The Sewer species. He 
made up trotting-matches with every 
man in the place who owned a ‘ fast 
crab,’ and with some acquaintances 
at a distance, by correspondence. 
He kept studiously out of the way 
of his wife and child, lest their in- 
fluence might shake his determina- 
tion. All this time he practised 
yistol- shooting most collie 
Neither of the belligerents had 
ever given a public proof of skill in 
this line. Hunter's ability was not 
known, and Benson’s shooting so 
uncertain and variable when any one 
looked on, that those in the secret 
suspected him of playing dark and 
disguising his hand. All which 
added to the interest of the affair. 
But when eleven days had passed 
without signs or tidings of Hunter, 
and it seemed pretty clear that he 
had gone away ‘for good,’ Benson 
started up one morning, and went 
off himself to New York, at the 
same time with Harrison, whose 
brief and not very joyous holidays 
had come to a conclusion. He ac- 
companied the banker, in accordance 
with the true American principle, 
always to have a lion for your com- 
or when you can; and as 
arrison was still a man of note in 
Wall-street, however small might be 
his influence in his own household, 
Benson liked to be seen with him, 
and to talk anything—even stocks— 
to him, though he had no particular 
interest in the market at that time. 
But whether an American is in busi- 
ness himself or not, the subject of 
business is generally an interesting 
one to him, and he is always ready 
to gossip about dollars. The un- 
exampled material development of 
the United States is only maintained 
by a condition of society which re- 
quires every man to take a share in 
assisting that development, and the 
most frivolous and apparently idle 
men are found sharp enough in 
pecuniary matters. This trait of 
national character lies on the sur- 
face, and foreigners have not been 
slow to notice it, and to draw from 
it unfavourable conclusions. The 
supplementary and counterbalancin 
features of character to be canal 
in these very people,—that it is 
rather the fun of making the money 
than the money itself which they 
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care for; that when it is made, the 
spend it freely, and part with it 
more readily than they earned it; 
that they are more liberal both in 
their public and private charities 
(considering the amount of their 
wealth, and of the claims upon it) 
than any nation in the world,—all 
these traits strangers have been 
less ready to dwell upon and do 
justice to. 

Benson was gone, and Ashburner 
stayed. Why? He had been at 
Oldport nearly a month; the place 
was not particularly beautiful, and 
the routine of amusements not at all 
to his taste. Why did he stay? He 
had his secret, too. 

It is a melancholy but indis- 
putable fact, that even in the most 
religious and moral country in the 
world, the bulwark of evangelical 
faith, and the home of the domestic 
virtues (meaning, of course, Eng- 
land), a great many mothers who 
have daughters to marry, are not so 
anxious about the real welfare, 
temporal and eternal, of their young 
ladies, as solicitous that they should 
acquire riches, titles, and other 
vanities of the world,—nay, that 
many of the daughters themselves 
act as if their everlasting happiness 
depended on their securing in matri- 
mony a proper combination of the 
aforesaid vanities, and put out of 
account altogether the greatest prize 
a woman can gain—the possession 
of a true and loving heart, joined 
to a wise head. Now, Ashburner 
being a very good parti at home, 
and having run the gauntlet of one 
or two London seasons, had become 
very skittish of mamas, and still 
more so of daughters. He regarded 
the unmarried female as a most 
dangerous and altogether to-be- 
avoided animal, and when you 
offered to introduce him to a young 
lady, looked about as grateful as if 

ou had invited him to go up in a 
Latoon. He expected to be rather 
more persecuted, if anything, in 
America than he had been at home; 
and when he met Miss Vanderlyn at 
Ravenswood, if his first thought had 
found articulate expression, it would 
probably have been something like 
this :—* Now that young woman is 

oing to set her cap at me; what a 

re it will be!’ 

Never was a man more mis- 
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taken in his anticipations. He en- 
countered many pretty girls, not at 
all timid, ready enough to talk, and 
flirty enough among their own set, 
but not one of them threw herself at 
him, and least of all did Miss Van- 
derlyn. Not that the young lady 
was the victim of a romantic attach- 
ment, for she was perfectly fancy 
free and heart whole; nor, on the 
other hand, that she was at ail in- 
sensible to the advantages of matri- 
mony, for she kept a very fair look- 
out in that direction, and had, if not 
absolutely down on her books, at 
least engraved on the recording 
tablets of her mind, four distinct 
young gentlemen, combining the 
proper requisites, any of whom 
would suit her pretty well, and one 
of whom—she didn’t much care 
which—she was pretty well re- 
solved to marry within the next two 
years. And as she was stylish and 
rather handsome, clever enough, and 
tolerably provided with the root of 
all evil, form having that fortunate 
—_ humour and accommodating 

isposition which go so far towards 
making a woman a belle and a 
favourite, there was a_suflicient 
probability that before the expira- 
tion of that time, one of the four 
would offer himself. But all her 
calculations were founded on shrewd 
common sense; her imagination took 
no flights, and her aspirations only 
extended to the ordinary and pos- 
sible. That this young and strange 
Englishman, travelling as a part of 
education, the son of a great man, 
and probably betrothed by proxy to 
some great man’s daughter, or going 
into parliament to be a great man 
himself, and remain a bachelor for 
the best part of his life, — that 
between him and herself there 
should be anything in common, any 
point of union which could make 
even a flirtation feasible, never 
entered into her head. She would 
as secon have expected the King of 
Dahomey to send an embassy with 
ostrich feathers in their caps, and 
rings in their noses, formally to ask 
her hand in marriage. Nay, even 
if the incredible event had come to 
pass, and the young stranger had 
taken the initiative, even then she 
would not by any means have 
jumped at the bait. For in the first 
place, she was fully imbued with the 
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idea that the Vanderlyns were quite 
as good as any other people in the 
world, and that (the ordinary con- 
ceit of an American belle) to what- 
ever man she might give her hand, 
all the honour would come from her 
side, and all the gain be his; there- 
fore she would not have cared to 
come into a family who might 
suspect her of having inveigled 
their heir, and look down upon her 
as something beneath them, because 
she came from a country where there 
were no noblemen. Secondly, there 
is a very general feeling among the 
best classes in America, that no 
European worth anything at home 
comes to America to get married. 
The idea is evidently an imperfect 
generalization, and liable to excep- 
tions; but the prevalence of it shows 
more modesty in the ‘ Upper Ten’s’ 
appreciation of themselves than they 
usually have credit for. As soon, 
therefore, as a foreigner begins to 
pay attention to a young lady in 
good society, it is primd facie 
ound of suspicion against him. 
he reader will see from all this 
how little chance there was of Ash- 
burner’s running any danger from 
the unmarried women about him. 
With the married ones the case was 
somewhat different. It may be re- 
membered, that at his first introduc- 
tion to Mrs. Henry Benson, the 
startling contrast she exhibited to 
the adulation he had been ac- 
customed to receive, totally put him 
down; and that afterwards she 
softened off the rough edge of her 
satire, and became very piquante 
and pleasing to him. del as she 
greatly amused him, so he began 
to suspect that she was rather proud 
of having such a lion in her train, as 
no doubt she was, notwithstanding 
the somewhat rough and cub-like 
stage of his existence. So he began 
to hang about her and follow her 
around in his green, awkward way, 
and look large notes of admiration 
at her; and she was greatly diverted, 
and not at all displeased at his at- 
tentions. I don’t know how far it 
might have gone; Ashburner was a 
very correct and moral young man, 
as the world goes, but rather because 
he had generally business enough on 
hand to keep him out of mischief, 
than from any high religious prin- 
ciple; and I am afraid that in spite 
VOL. XLIII. NO. CCLVI. 
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of the claims of propriety, and 
honour, and friendship, and the 
avenging Zeus of hospitality, and 
every other restraining motive, he 
would have fallen very much in love 
with Mrs. Benson but for one thing. 
He was hopelessly in love with 
Mrs. Harrison. How or when it 
began he couldn’t tell ; but he found 
himself under the influence imper- 
ceptibly, as a man feels himself in- 
toxicated. Sometimes he fancied 
that there had been a kind of love 
at first sight—that with the first 
limpse he had of her, something in 
fis heart told him that that woman 
was destined to exert a mastery over 
him ; yet his feelings must have un- 
dergone a change and growth, for 
he would not now have listened to 
any one speaking of her as Benson 
had done at that time. Why it was, 
he could still less divine. His was 
certainly not the blind admiration 
which sees no fault in its idol; he 
saw her faults plainly enough, and 
yet could not hele himself. He often 
asked himself how it happened that 
if he was doomed to endure an illicit 
and unfortunate passion, it was not 
for Mrs. Benson rather than Mrs. 
Harrison; for the former was at 
least as clever, certainly handsomer, 
ean younger, indubitably more 
ady-like, and altogether a higher 
ia of woman. Yet with this just 
appreciation of them, there was no 
comparison as to his feelings towards 
the two. The-one amused and de- 
lighted him when present ; the other, 
in her absence, was ever rising up 
before his mind’s eye, and drawing 
him after her; and when they met, 
his heart beat quicker, and he was 
more than usually awkward and con- 
fused. Perhaps there had been, in 
the very origin of his entanglement 
and passion, some guiding impulse 
of honour, some sense that Benson 
had been his friend and entertainer, 
and that to Harrison he was under 
no personal obligations. For there 
are many shades of honour and dis- 
honour in dishonourable thoughts, 
and a little principle goes a great 
way with some people, like the wind 
commemorated by Joe Miller’s 
Trishman, of hick there was not 
much, but what there was, was 


very high. 
Be this as it may, he was loving 
to perdition—or thought so, at least; 
FF 
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and it is hard to discriminate in a 
very young man’s case between the 
conceit and the reality of love. His 
whole heart and mind were taken 
> with one great, all-pervading 
idea of Mrs. Harrison; and he was 
equally unable to smother and to 
express his flame. He was dying to 
make her a present of something, 
but he could send nothing without 
a fear of exciting suspicion, except 
bouquets; and of these floral 
luxuries, though they were only to 
be procured at Oldport with much 
trouble and expense, she had — 
a supply from other quarters. He 
did not like to be one of a number 
in his offerings; he wanted to pay 
her some peculiar tribute. He would 
have liked to fight some man for her, 
to pick a quarrel with some one who 
had said something against her. 
Proud and sensitive to ridicule as 
he was, he would have laid himself 
down in her way, and let her walk 
over him, could he have persuaded 
himself that she would be gratified 
by such a proof of devotion, and 
that it alll help his cause with her. 

Had Benson been in Oldport now, 
there might have been trouble, inas- 
much as he was not particular about 
what he said, and not too well dis- 
posed towards Mrs. Harrison, while 
Ashburner was just in the state of 
mind to have fought with his own 
father on that theme. But Benson 
was away, and his absence at this 
time was not a source of regret to 
Ashburner, who felt a little afraid 
of him, and with some reason, for 
our friend Harry was as observant 
as if he had a fly’s allowance of eyes, 
and had a knack of finding out 
things without looking for them, 
and of knowing things without ask- 
ing about them; and he would 
assuredly have noticed that Ash- 
burner began to be less closely at- 
tached to his party, and to follow in 
the train of ine. Harrison. As for 
Clara Benson, she never troubled 
herself about the Englishman’s fall- 
ing off in his attentions to her; if 
anything, she was rather glad of it; 
her capricious disposition made her 
tire of a friend in a short time; she 
could not endure any one’s uninter- 
rupted company—not even her hus- 
band’s, who therefore wisely took 
care to absent himself from her 
several times every year. 
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Moreover, though Ashburner was 
seen‘in attendance on the lioness, it 
was not constantly or in a pointed 
manner. He was still fighting with 
himself, and, like a man run away 
with, who has power to guide his 
horse though not to stop him, he 
was so far able to manage his pas- 
sion as to keep it from an open dis- 
play. So absolutely no one suspected 
what was the matter with him, or 
that there was anything the matter 
with him, except the lady herself. 
Catch a woman not finding out when 
a man is in love with her! Some- 
times she may delude herself with 
imagining a passion where none 
exists, but she never makes the con- 
verse mistake of failing to perceive 
it where it does. And how did the 
gay Mrs. Harrison, knowing and 
perceiving herself to be thus loved, 
make use of her knowledge? What 
alteration did it produce in her con- 
duct and bearing towards her ad- 
mirer? Absolutely none at all. 
Precisely as she had treated him at 
their first introduction did she con- 
tinue to treat him—as if he were one 
of her everyday acquaintances, and 
nothing more. And it is precisely 
this line of action that utterly breaks 
down a man’s defences, and makes 
him more hopelessly than ever the 
slave of his fair conqueror. If a 
woman declares open hostilities 
against him, runs him down behind 
his back, snubs him to his face, 
shuns his society,—this at least 
shows that she considers his attach- 
ment of some consequence—conse- 

uence enough to take notice of, 
om the notice be unfavourable. 
His self-respect may come to the 
rescue, or his piqued vanity may 
save him by converting love into 
enmity. But a perseverance in never 
noticing his love, and feigning to be 
ignorant of its existence, completely 
establishes her supremacy over him. 

A Frenchman, who has conceived 
designs against a married lady, only 
seeks to throw dust in the husband's 
eyes, and then if he cannot succeed 
in his final object, at least to esta- 
blish sufficient intimacy to give him 
a plausible pretext for saying that he 
has someaiedly for in such a matter 
he is not scrupulous about lying a 
little—or a great deal. An Ame- 
rican, bad enough for a similar 
intention (which usually pre-sup- 
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poses a considerable amount of 
Parisianization), acts much like a 
Frenchman — if anything, rather 
worse. An Englishman is not 
usually moved to the desire of an 
intrigue by vanity, but driven into 
it by sheer passion, and his first im- 
pulse is to run bodily off with the 
object of his misplaced affection ; to 
take her and himself out of the 
country, as if he could thereby travel 
out of his moral responsibilities. 
Reader, did you ever notice, or 
having noticed, did you ever ponder 
upon the geographical distribution 
of morals and propriety which is so 
marked and almost peculiar a feature 
of the Anglo-Saxon mind? In cer- 
tain outward looks and habits, the 
English may be unchangeable and 
unmistakeable ‘all over the globe ; 
but their ethical code is certainly 
not the same at home and abroad. 
It is pretty much so with an Ame- 
rican, too, before he has become 
irreparably Parisianized. When he 
puts on his travelling habits, he 
takes off his puritan habits, and 
makes light of doing things abroad 
which he would be the first to ana- 
thematize at home. Observe, we 
are not speaking of the deeply reli- 
gious, nor yet of the openly profli- 
gate class in either country, but of 
the general run of respectable men 
who travel; they regard a great 
part of their morality and their man- 
ners as intended solely for home 
consumption; while a Frenchman 
or a German, if his home standard 
is not so high, lives better up to it 
abroad. And yet many Englishmen, 
and some Americans, wonder why 
their countrymen are so unpopular 
as foreign travellers ! 

Ashburner, then, wanted to run 
away with Mrs. Harrison. How he 
could have supported her never en- 
tered into his thoughts, nor did he 
consider what the effect would be 
on his own prospects. He did not 
reflect, either, how miserably selfish 
it was in him, after all, to expect 
that this woman would give up her 
fortune and position, her children, 
her unbounded legitimate domina- 
tion over her husband, for his boyish 
passion, and how infinitesimally 
small the probability that she would 
do so crazy a thing. Nor did Har- 


rison ever arise before his mind as a 
present obstacle or future danger ; 
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and this was less frantic than most 
of his overlookings. The broker was 
a strong and courageous man, and 
robably had been once very much 
in love with his wife; but at that 
time, so far from putting a straw in 
the way of any man who wanted to 
relieve him of her, he would pro- 
bably have been willing to pay his 
expenses into the bargain. 
ut how to declare his passion— 
that was the question. He saw that 
the initiatory steps, and ve 
decided ones, must be taken on his 
part; and it was not easy to find 
the lady alone ten minutes together. 
People lived at Newport as if they 
were in the open air, and the volun- 
teer police of ordinary gossip made 
rivate interviews Tales well- 
cnown people a matter of extreme 
difficulty. A Frenchman similarly 
placed would have brought the affair 
to a crisis much sooner: he would 
have found a thousand ways of dis- 
closing his feelings, and at the same 
time dexterously leaving himself a 
loop-hole of escape. Very clever at 
these things are the Gauls; the 
will make an avowal in full ball- 
room, under cover of the music, if 
there is no other chance to be had. 
But tact in love affairs is not a cha- 
racteristic of the Englishman, espe- 
cially at Ashburner’s age. He had 
none of this mischievous dexterity; 
rhaps it is just as well when a man 
has not, both for himself and for 
society. He thought of writing, and 
actually began many letters, or notes, 
or billet-doux, or whatever they 
might be called; but they always 
seemed so absurd (as truly they 
were), that he invariably tore them 
up when half-finished. He thought 
of serving up his flame in verse (for 
about this time the unhappy youth 
wrote many verses, whieh on his 
return to sanity he very wisely made 
away with); but his emotion lay too 
deep for verse, and his performances 
seemed even to himself too ridi- 
culous for him to dream of present- 
ing them. Still he must make a 
beginning somehow; he could not 
ask her to run away with him 
apropos of nothing. 

One of his great anxieties, you 
may be sure, was to find out if any 
other man stood in his way, and 
who that man might be. His first 
impulses were to be indiscriminately 
FF2 
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jealous of every man he saw talking 
or walking with her; but on study- 
ing out alone the result of his obser- 
vations, he could not discover that 
she affected any one man more than 
another. For this was one of her 
happy arts, that she made herself 
attractive to all without showing a 
marked preference for any’ one. 
White, ae among his other accom- 
plishments had a knack of quoting 
the standard poets, compared her to 
Pope’s Belinda—saying, that her 
lively looks disclosed a sprightly 
miud, and that she conned smiles 
to all, and favours to none. So that 
Ashburner’s jealousy could find no 
fixed object to light on. At one 
time he had been terribly afraid of 
Le Roi, chiefly from having heard 
the lady praise him for his accom- 

lishments and agreeable manners. 
But once he heard Sedley say, that 
Mrs. Harrison had been worrying 
Le Roi half out of his wits, and 
quite out of his temper. 

* How so?” 

‘Oh, she was ones you, and 
saying how much she hked the 
English character, and how true 
and honest your countrymen were 
—so much more to be depended on 
than the French—and more manly, 
too ; and altogether she worked him 
up into such a rage against ces insu- 
laires, thathe wentoff ready toswear.’ 

And then Ashburner suspected 
what he afterwards became certain 
of—that this was only one of the 
pleasant little ways the woman had 
of amusing herself. Whenever she 
found two men who were enemies, 
or rivals, or antagonists in any way, 
she would praise each to the other, 
on purpose to aggravate them: and 
very successful she was in her pur- 
pose; for she had the greatest 
appearance of sincerity, and what- 
ever she said seemed to come right 
out of her heart. But if any linger- 
ing fears of Le Roi still haunted 
the Englishman’s mind, they were 
dispelled by his departure along 
w ith the main body of the exclu- 
sives. Though always proud to be 
seen in the company of a conspicuous 
character like Mrs. Harrison, the 
Vicomte more particularly cultivated 
the fashionables proper, and gladly 
embraced the opportunity of follow- 
ing in the train of the Robinsons. 

Perhaps, after all, Ashburner 
would have preferred being able to 
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concentrate his suspicions upon one 
definite person, to feeling a vague 
distrust of somebody he knew not 
whom, es Gully as the resence of a 
rival might ave brought the affair 
to a crisis sooner. To a crisis it was 
approaching, nevertheless, for his 
— now began to tell on him. 

e looked pale, and grew nervous 
and weak—lay awake at nights, 
which he had never done before, 
except when going in for the Tripos 
at Cambridge—and was positively 
off his feed, which he had never 
been at any previous period of his 
life. He thought of tearing himself 
away from the place—the wisest 
course, doubtless; but, just as he 
had make up his mind to go by the 
next stage, Mrs. Harrison, as i 
she divined what ‘he was about, 
would upset all his plans by a few 
words, or a look or smile—some 
little expression which meant no- 
thing, and could never be used 
against her; but which, by a man 
in his state, might be interpreted to 
mean a great deal. 

One morning the crisis came— 
not that there was any particular 
reason for it then more than at any 
other time, only he could hold out 
no longer. It was a beautiful day, 
and they had been strolling in one 
of the few endurable walks the place 
afforded—a winding alley near the 
hotel, but shrouded in trees, and 
it was just at the time when most 
of the inhabitants were at ten-pins, 
so that they were tolerably alone. 
Now, if ever, was the time; but the 
more he tried to introduce the sub- 
ject, the less possible he found it to 
make a beginning, and all the while 
he could not avoid a dim suspicion 
that Mrs. Harrison knew perfectly 
what he was trying to drive at, and 
took a mischievous pleasure in say- 
ing nothing to help him along. So 
they talked about his travels and 
hers, and great people in England 
and France, and all sorts of people 
then at Oldport, and the weather 
even—all manner of ordinary topics; 
and then they walked some time 
without saying anything, and then 
they went back to the hotel. There 
he felt as if his last chance was 
slipping away from him, and in a 
sudden fit of desperate courage he 
followed her up to her parlour with- 
out waiting for an invitation. Hardly 
was the door closed—he would have 
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given the world to have locked it— 
when he begged her ‘to listen to 
him a few minutes on a subject of 
the greatest importance.’ The lady 
opened her large round eyes a little 
wider; it was the only sign she 
gave of anything approaching to 
surprise. Then the young man un- 
bosomed himself just as he stood 
there—not upon his knees ; people 
used to do that—in books, at least 
—but nobody does now. He told 
her how long he had been in love 
with her—how he thought of her 
all day and all night, and how 
wretched he was—how he had tried 
to subdue his passion, knowing it was 
very wrong, and so forth; but really 
he couldn’t help it, and—and—there 
he stuck fast; for all the time he 
had been making this incoherent 
avowal, like one in a dream, hardly 
knowing what he was about, but 
conscious only of taking a decisive 
step, and doing a very serious thing 
in a very wild way—all this time, 
sosestieieen, he had most closel 
watched Mrs. Harrison, to antici- 
pate his sentence in some look or 
gesture of hers. And he saw that 
there did not move a line in her 
face, or a muscle in her whole figure 
—not a fibre of her dress even 
stirred. If she had been a great 
block of white marble, she could not 
have shown less feeling, as she stood 
up there right opposite him. If he 
had asked her to choose a waistcoat- 
attern for him, she could not have 
eard him more quietly. As soon 
as he had fairly paused, so that she 
could speak without immediate in- 
terruption, she took up the reply. 
It was better that he should go 
no further, as she had already 
understood quite enough. She was 
very sorry to give him pain— it 
was always unpleasant to give pain 
to any one. She was also very 
sorry that he had so deceived him- 
self, and so misapprehended her 
character, or iendubanl her con- 
versation. He was very young yet, 
and had sense enough to get over 
this very soon. Of course, she would 
never hear any repetition of such 
language from him; and, on her 
art, she would never mention what 
occurred to any one—especially 
not to Mr. Harrison (it was the first 
time he had ever heard her allude 
to the existence of that gentleman) ; 
and then she wound up with a look 
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which said as plainly as the words 
could have done, ‘ Now, you may go.’ 

Ashburner moved off in a more 
than usual state of confusion. As 
he approached the door it opened 
suddenly, and he nearly walk ed over 
one of the little Bleeckers, a flourish- 
ing specimen of Young New York, 
with about three yards of green 
satin round his throat, and both his 
hands full of French novels, which 
he had been commissioned to bring 
from the circulating library. Ash- 
burner felt like choking him, and it 
was only by a great effort that he 
contrived to pass him with a barely 
civil species of nod. But as he went 
out, he could not refrain from casting 
one glance back at Mrs. Harrison. 
She had taken off her bonnet (which 
in America is denominated a hat), 
and was tranquilly arranging her 
hair at the glass. 

Somehow orother he foundhis way 
down stairs, and rushed off into the 
country on a tearing walk, enraged 
and disgusted with everything, and 
with himself most of all. When a 
man has made up his mind to commit 
a sin, and then has been disappointed 
in the fruition of it—when he has 
sold the birthright of his integrity, 
without getting the miserable mess 
of pottage for it which he expected, 
his feelings arenot the mostenviable. 
Ashburner was angry enough to 
marry the first heiress he met with. 
First, he half resolved to get up a 
desperate flirtation with Mrs. Ben- 
son; but the success of his first 
attempt was not encouraging to the 
prosecution of a second. To kill 
himself was not in his line; but he 
felt very like killing some one else. 
He still feared he might have been 
made a screen for some other man. 
But if the other man existed, he 
could only be reached by fighting 
successively all the single men of 
‘our set,’ and a fair sprinkling of 
those in the second set. Then he 
thought he must at least leave the 
place ; but his pride still revolted at 
the idea of running away before a 
woman. Finally, after walking about 
ten miles, and losing his dinner, 
he sobered down gradually, and 
thought what a fool he had been; 
and the issue of his cogitations was 
a very wise double conclusion. He 
formed a higher opinion of the virtue 
of American women, and he never at- 
tempted any experiments on another. 
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wit can be more easy, asks 
Clinias, than to prove the ex- 
istence of God, with this goodly 
frame of the firmament bending over 
us; the earth, the sun, and moon, 
the order of the seasons, and the 
multitude of witnesses, in the faith 
and confession of all mankind ? 

We must be careful, answers the 
Athenian, how we give our enemies 
occasion against us. You do not 
know the secret of their speaking as 
they do. You believe it to be un- 
ruly appetite seeking an excuse for 
licence. ‘And what else can it be?’ 
replies his friend. ‘ Rather,’ is the 
answer, ‘avery mournful perversity 
of intellect, which conceives itself 
to be the loftiest wisdom.’ So wrote 
Plato more than two thousand years 
ago, and here are we, with all the 


awful history of these years behind 
us, brought face to face with the 
same old question, raised among our- 
selves, not only not by persons who 
are looking for freer scope for self- 
indulgence, but who, out of a high 
benevolence and real lofty pee, 


wish to lead us to that fuller obe- 
dience to the law of duty, which 
religion, as they see it, has failed to 
produce, and by giving us facts in- 
stead of dreams, to bring duty close 
and home to us. The character of 
one of these writers is already well 
known to the world; for that of the 
other, his own letters (deplorable as 
we often are forced to feel them) 
are a sufficient witness ; and it would 
be foolish and wicked, it would be a 
form indeed of their own sin, to 
ascribe to any other power than to 
that which we know to be the source 
of all good, whatever of real good 
thereisin them. Doubtless, entero 
shown faults enough, and perversity 
enough, but persons of their cha- 
racter would not have thrown off 
their faith, and gone over to the 
dark side, if they seen any such 
fruits of it as they ought to have 
seen in professed believers. Our 
feelings towards them are tempered 
with sorrow and shame for our 
own most mournful shortcomings. 


What with millions upon mil- 
lions of wretched children grow- 
ing up in savage ignorance, because 
the religious bodies cannot settle 
their differences, or cannot, or will 
not find common basis of agreement 
—what with these terrible social 
questions, which threaten to con- 
vulse society, and which never could 
have arisen at ail if we had not for- 
gotten the very meaning of the second 
precept of the faith which we all 
confess, we can at least understand 
the feeling which drives earnest men 
in despair from religion, which leads 
them to see in it but a form of words 
with which we cheat ourselves, while 
the weighty matters of the law are 
forgotten or denied. The greater 
the pretence, the more glaring the 
contrast. It were ill indeed for 
us if there were not still many a 
home sanctuary which is hallowed 
and made beautiful by real genuine 
faith ; but for the leaven of these 
few righteous, we should long ago 
have passed away. But it is not 
every one who is happy in having 
taught his child lessons in such 
scenes ; and when there is such small 
public sign of sincerity among us— 
when, as a nation, our life confutes 
our words, it is evident that our 
faith, as we call it, does not penetrate 
beyond our minds. It is nota faith, 
but an opinion; as an opinion, there- 
fore, the philosopher takes it, weig 4s 
it, and finds it wanting. There 
have been many proofs, constructed 
carefully, of the Being of God. We 
are not surprised that they are all 
unsatisfactory, for they are put to- 
gether on a false hypothesis —on 
the hypothesis, that what they would 
a was ever intended to be proved 

any such methods. The secret 
of faith is in the heart and its in- 
stincts, and not in the head. It 
does not follow knowledge, but — 
cedes it, and is the ground of it. 
The metaphysical argument would 
convince no one who did not already 
believe ; and the more popular argu- 
ment from design, as it is called, and 
the evidence of it in nature, can lead 
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to nothing but sacs . Itcan 
only prove that there may be a Being 
adequate to producing the effects 
which we see about us, and that is 
all. It cannot prove an Almighty 
Being. It cannot prove an eternal 
Being. At its best, it can but show 
us a Being to which we should look 
(if we knew no more, and faith did 
not come in to expand and inspire 
the idea) with blank hearts, knowing 
neither whether to fear or to love 
—a cold, hard cause—perhaps a per- 
son, perhaps a law. Whe real evi- 
dence is our own inner instinct of 
conviction which God has written in 
our hearts, illuminated and explained 
by the lives and charactersof persons 
about us, and by the history of per- 
sons and nations in other times. The 
power of God is visibly revealed in 
a true God-fearing man. It is not 
an idea; it is not a dream. Ideas 
are passive ; dreams are ineffectual. 
It is a living power. It is seen in 
the beauty of goodness which is shed 
over even the most illiterate and un- 
gifted, and with those whose natural 
= are larger, in the lofty obe- 
ience, in the dignity, the calmness, 
the serenity, the high and noble 
energy which faith in Him makes 
possible, and which are impossible 
without Him. It is not only in 
death that the religious man has the 
advantage. Atheists may die calmly. 

Atheists, too, who are educated, ma 
live worthy, benevolent lives. We 
must not limit the love of God, which 
is shed abroad like the sunlight, 
and shines on many hearts who ill 
know from whence the warmth 
which they feel comes: but never, 
in time past, or time present, has 
man put on his loftiest form—never 
was there action done which makes 
the heart leap, and the eyes water, 
(as far as we know history, never,) 
except when the soul was burning 
with love and reverence forGod. The 
body may feel the warmth of the sun, 
but the eye turned towards it is alone 
filled with its glory. It is with na- 
tions as with persons. Where there 
is faith, there is strength. When 
faith dies, strength follows. In 
Athens, in Rome, in Jerusalem, it is 
the same story—the glorious period 
is the believing sade When God 
came a name, and the temple wor- 
ship a form, they rotted and died. 
re may be convulsion of force, 
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as there was in the few years follow- 
ing the French Revolution, but it 
had no sustaining life in it; like the 
unnatural strength of madness, it 
was only for a moment, and passed 
away without a sign. Nobleness of 
character is the shadow of faith. 
Where one is, the other is; when 
one is gone, the other is gone; and 
each is the index of the other. Mar- 
tyrs and heroes, saints or warriors, 
poets or statesmen, nations and per- 
sons, it isthe same story. Wherever 
a great man has appeared on this 
earth, it is faith which has made 
him great. 

When such fruit, therefore, is 
wanting, evidence is wanting. 
History remains true, but what is 
nearest the eye most influences it; 
and history looks crooked through a 
refracting medium. In noble ages 
only bad men are atheists; better 
men are led astray on the age’s 
decline, the absence of evidence 
telling as a counter-evidence. There 
seems to be a sort of proportion 
which may be traced between them, 
as it was in the old times, when the 
enemies of the chosen people were 
strengthened as they thenabres dis- 
obeyed. 

It is not, therefore, because we do 
noi feel indignation at this book that 
we meet it in the temper which it 
challenges, but because there is 
much else besides its authors which 
we have to be angry with. They, 
indeed, consider anger in such 
matters quite out of place. It is 
foolish, they think, and unphilo- 
sophical, to fet our feelings influence 
our reason; and to quarrel with a 
man’s opinion is as absurd as to 
quarrel with his features. And this 
is another evidence of the way in 
which they came to be what they 
are. They say that they have 
passed through the religious ‘state 
of mind,’ as they call it; and they 
eall it rightly; it was never more 
than a state of mind, or oy would 
not have made confusion between 
faith and opinion. 

If we hear nobleness and dis- 
interestedness scoffed at or denied, 
or some dear friend’s character taken 
away behind his back, our faith in 
nobleness is very faint, and our 
affection for onileal very cold, if 
we are not indignant; and a man 


can have but little love for God if 
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he can listen calmly to hear His notice it, as unworthy of them, as a 


existence questioned. To quarrel 
for an opinion is wounded vanity, or 
sitiveness, or other form of self- 
ee but there is another and a 
deeper indignation in the stirring of 
wounded affection, which is among 
the noblest and purest of human 
feelings. Can Miss Martineau, can 
Mr. Atkinson expect that any 
tender-feeling, earnestly - believing 
Christian, who has looked up all his 
life to an Invisible Friend and 
Father in Heaven, to whom he 
supposes himself to owe eve 
blessing which he possesses: his 
life, his health, his maintenance, the 
love of friends, or home happiness 
in an affectionate family ; who has 
comforted him in his sorrows, 
strengthened him with happy 
thoughts, and to whom morning, and 
evening, and all day long, his heart 
turns with a warm glow of grati- 
tude ; will they expect such a person 
to listen oink and. dispassionately 
when they tell him that it is all a 
dream? that he is mistaken, that he 
has no Friend and Father there, 
that he has no one to thank except 
Nature and himself? Surely phi- 
losophy, or at least human feeling, 
should teach them to weleome any 
burst of indignation from such a 
man as a proof that his heart was 
in the right place. 
very legitimate subject of 
complaint, too, we find in the use 
they make of a great name in 
English history, for the honour of 
which we are naturally jealous. 
Miss Martineau would think it a 
sore grievance if any friend of hers 
were to say that her atheism was 
only pretended; it could not be 
real: her high principle, her cha- 
racter belied it; she had only put 
it on to gain the applause of some 
ultra party. Do they not see that 
is to bring a heavier charge against 
Bacon’s memory than ingratitude to 
a friend, or perversion of justice, to 
accuse him of having belied his 
conscience on the most sacred of all 
questions ; to have been in heart an 
atheist, yet to have pretended to 
believe ‘to save his chancellorship’ ? 
Such a detraction sinks his character 
below the level when his words can 
weigh as of authority; and while 
they ruin him, they do no service to 
themselves. But we only briefly 


distinct offence of a moral kind, 
which we mention—and leave. 

The authors have set out in com- 
pany on this expedition, not dividing 
the responsibility, for Miss Marti- 
neauclaimsit; but dividing its danger 
and its pleasure, and being, doubt- 
less, each a comfort to the other in 
the trouble in which they see that 
they are involving themselves. 

Siv re dv’ épxopéva, the Greek 
proverb says; and, indeed, it would 
oom been a dreary business to have 
ventured out alone. 
povvog Oo eirep Te voroy 
"AAG TE ot Bodoowy re voog AewT?) JE 

TE pyre. 

Yet in a literary or scientific 
point of view we do not see that 
much has been gained in the form 
in which they have given their 
thoughts; much might have been 
gained if the position of learner and 
teacher had been methodically kept 
to; if Miss Martineau had kept to 
her subject, had asked questions 
carefully, and tested the answers 
with the best objections which she 
could suggest. But her letters are 
rather running comments and state- 
ments of her own opinions, than en- 
deavours to draw out those of Mr. 
Atkinson; she asks questions, but 
she does not care to examine the 
answers with any strictness. Some- 
times she asks a question a second 
time, which has been already 
answered. Once she asks, and gets 
no answer, yet does not seem to miss 
it, although the question is a very 
important one; and, indeed, except 
for the jealous care with which she 
watches any expressions of her cor- 
respondent which seem like an 
acknowledgment of a living God, 
with which she forces him to explain 
away or to modify any of the more 
lofty feelings which from time to 
time flash out from him, we scarcely 
see what she has contributed, except 
a few curious facts lying in the 
midst of reflections a sentiments 
which we should be glad if she had 
spared. 

However, it is the purpose of the 
book, not its form, which is the 
main thing. It professes to be little 
more than an exposition,—an ex- 
position of the authors’ opinions 
‘on subjects which it would require 
many columns to deal with, scien- 
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tifically establishing their conclu- 
sion by fact and evidence. If they 

ut out only one, they say it can do 
fittle beyond letting the world know 
what those conclusions are.’ We are 
to understand, in general, that they 
arewhat are called Materialists. The 
study of physical and other sciences 
has taught them that nothing exists 
except matter, its properties and 
functions. They have examined 
their own frames and this outer uni- 
verse in which they find themselves, 
and science has been to them not the 
barren, hollow business which it is 
in the hands of its ordinary pro- 
fessors, beginning and ending in the 
analysis and classifying of facts, but 
they have gone to it for the light 
which it can throw on the harder 
problems of humanity, to learn 
what it has to say on what we are, 
what our business is, what we have 
to hope for, and what to fear; and 
the result of their labour, which 
they have found of inestimable value 
to themselves, they offer the rest of 
us, to liberate us from the fear and 
the superstition under which we are 
groaning. 

Accounting for the various extra- 
vagances into which the credulity of 
mankind has wandered, and the 
parallel superstitions into which, in 
all quarters of the world, they have 


fallen, Mr. Atkinson says that 
‘under like influences, like events 
will occur. The human mind, 


wherever placed under similar cir- 
cumstances of ignorance, will form 
similar conceptions, and have similar 
longings.’ Whatcurious identity of 
circumstances, then, have brought 
about a parallel so striking (the 
more striking, because it is evidently 
without any knowledge on Mr. 
Atkinson’s part of his antitype) with 
the Roman Lucretius? The lan- 
guage of these Letters is as if their 
matter was something new,—a last 
victory of science never before heard 
of. Yet there were the same argu- 
ments all those centuries ago; the 
object precisely the same, the senti- 
ments so precisely identical, that they 
will almost translate literally from 
either to either; the same great, 
frightful fact of a man of high gifts 
and pure, benevolent intentions, 
coming forward to deliver mankind 
from slavery; comforting himself 
and them with a denial of Creator 
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and creation, and inviting them to 
a secure, calm haven, in which, 
sheltered by the solid facts of 
Nature, they may float undisturbed, 
and look out upon the tossings to 
and fro of other men. It is not the 
mere identity of doctrine, it is the 
identity of sentiment which is so 
very striking; and we should have 
been glad, if space had allowed us, 
to have laid several passages side by 
side, because we ace a most 
intense lesson lies in the history of 
the last great occasion on which this 
yhilosophy gained large hold on men. 
Whether we look on Lucretius’ 
writings as a cause or as one of the 
phenomena of the prevailing senti- 
ment of the Augustan and im- 
mediately subsequent age, which- 
ever it was, such deliverance as he 
offered was accepted for awhile by 
the Romans. Mr. Atkinson’s phi- 
losophy had its trial in the hearts of a 
great, practical and mighty people, 
and the result was, that the gates of 
hell burst open, and such infernal 
scenes as were never seen on this 
earth, before or since, made the sun 
sick to gaze at them, till at last faith 
lived again, and men turned once 
more to God, for that time cured of 
their delirium in that stern and 
awful penal fire. It was weighed 
in the or edy and found wanting, 
and history traces the answer to it 
in flaming Cem on the walls of the 
universe. Nevertheless, here it is 
again in the midst of us. There are 
parallel causes at work which have 
called out the expression of it, and 
as many of us have reason to know, 
the same causes which have given 
it a voice, have predisposed an 
audience to listen. Argument is not 
what is wanted, or, at least, not all 
which is wanted. Men talk till one 
is sick, of calm reason and freedom 
from prejudice, as if they were ever 
meant to be free from prejudice, or 
ever came to any conclusion yet, on 
matters which went near their hearts 
by calm reason. Arguments are 
conclusive with one man which are 
light as straws with another; and 
the secret of our beliefs and dis- 
beliefs lies often in large causes 
working through the development 
of mankind, and far out of reach 
by any logical sounding-line. We 
ean set argument against argu- 
ment, proof against proof; but these 
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spiritual forces, like Milton’s armies 
in heaven, would contend for ever ; 
such is the impalpable stuff of which 
they are made, without lasting 
victory to either, unless there were 
other powers at work directing the 
issue. And these powers are beyond 
our control. ‘an that we can do 
is to indicate, by such imperfect 
observation as we can make, where- 
abouts we are on the spiritual chart, 
and in what direction the current is 
flowing. 

Avowedly, then, as they have 
given it, the case in the book before 
us is incomplete. And if it were 
anything really new in history, we 
should have nothing to object. Con- 
clusions are the important things ; 
and we often see them all the clearer 
for not being troubled with the pro- 
cess by which they are arrived at; 
but Materialism, in some form or 
other, is as old as philosophy. As 
Plato says, from the beginning there 
has been always one section of 
thinkers who have taken that side. 
In a professedly scientific book like 
the present, we do not want new 
expositions ; we require new facts 
and new argument; or if not new 
argument, then good sound reasons 
why the received answers to the old, 
are unsatisfactory. Science treats 
this like all other questions as to be 
dealt with by argument: and it is 
an endless business to begin ab ovo. 
Moreover, it is a disappointment to 
find a man of real philosophic power, 
like Mr. Atkinson, tell us, that at 
this stage of the inquiry, method is 
unimportant. It is of all things the 
most important. There is no sub- 
ject on which it is more easy to 
produce vague impressions on either 
side, and, therefore, none on which 
vague impressions are less desirable. 
If we quarrel with the impressions, 
we shall be told that we shrink from 
their reasoning; if we attack the 
reasoning, that it was imperfect, 
and that we were warned that it 
was not intended to be more. How- 
ever, such as it is, we must do the 
best we can with it, and wait to do 
more when they give us something 
more full to deal with. Mr. At- 
kinson shallstate his own case, which, 
for clearness, we will divide in 
three— 

1. The general evidence in favour 
of Materialism. 
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2. The particular evidence from 
Phreno-Physiology. 

3. The possible value of the latter 
as a basis of Mental Science. 

First,— 

The proof that mind holds the same 
relation to the body that all other phe- 
nomena do to material conditions, (light, 
for instance, or instinct in animals,) and 
that it is not some sort of brilliant ex- 
istence lodged in the body to be clogged 
and trammelled by earthly conditions, 
is to be found by all who will exert 
their senses and understanding, released 
from nursery prepossessions. It may be 
found in the whole circumstances of 
man’s existence, his origin and growth. 
The faculties following the development 
of the body in man, and in other animals 
—the direction of the faculties being 
influenced by surrounding circumstances 
—the desires, the will, the hopes, the 
fears, the habits, and the opinions, being 
effects, traceable to causes, and becoming 
the facts of history and statistics. We 
observe the influence of climate, of sun- 
shine and damp, of wine, and opium, 
and poisons, of health and disease, the 
circumstances of idiotcy and madness ; 
the difference between individuals, and 
their likeness to the lower animals ; and 
the different conditions of the same indi- 
viduals at different times. But it is 
unnect ary to insist more to you, on 
the evidence which is now generally 
admitted, of the relation between the 
body and the mind. It is not so gene- 
rally admitted, however, that mind is 
the consequence and phenomenon only 
of the brain—mind is the product of the 
brain. It is not a thing having a seat 
or home in the brain, but it is the mani- 
festation or expression of the brain in 
action, as heat and light are of fire, and 
fragrance of the flower. The brain is 
not, as even some phrenologists have 
asserted, the instrument of the mind. 
When a glass of wine turns a wise man 
into a fool, is it not clear that the result 
is a consequence of a change in the 
material conditions? The thoughts and 
will are changed. Another glass, and 
even consciousness is laid at rest, no 
longer exists, and hence, such existence 
is clearly but a temporary and dependent 
condition, as much so as light or heat, 
fragrance, beauty, or any electric or 
magnetic phenomena. 

We do not wish to be captious, 
or talk in long logical words, but 
we must point out how dexterously 
Mr. Atkinson has ‘ begged the ques- 
tion’ three or four times in this 
passage. 

The illustration from instinct, to 
begin with, as if it was any more 
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proved that instinct was a pheno- 
menon of body, than that mind was. 
Again, desires, hopes, fears, habits, 
opinions, &c., being traceable, as he 
says, to natural causes, he identifies 
natural and material, as if it were 
not the very question at issue, 
whether there are not natural causes 
which are not material. 

And again, because a relation be- 
tween mind and body is generally 
admitted, he assumes that it is the 
relation on which he is insisting. 

But to goon. We must beg our 
readers to take the trouble to com- 
pare the following, sentence by 
sentence, with our quotation :— 

‘The proof that body holds the 
same relation to the mind, that all 
other phenomena do to spiritual 
conditions, (the fall of the apple, for 
instance, to the law of gravity,) and 
that it is not a gross and imperfect 
existence hanging about it, and 
trammelling it by earthly conditions, 
is to be found by all who will exert 
their senses and understanding, re- 
leased from materialist preposses- 
sions. It may be found in the whole 
circumstances of man’s existence, his 
origin and growth, the material sub- 
stance composing his body being 
organized by the law of his being, 
as in all animals and all plants it 
follows the law of theirs; the direc- 
tion of the organs being influenced 
by education, the xsthetic powers 
of the eye and of the ear, the me- 
chanical skill in the hand, being 
effects, distinctly developed by spiri- 
tual causes, by mental instruction, 
and becoming facts in practical train- 
ing, in art, and in mechanics. We 
observe the results of a healthy or 
unhealthy moral atmosphere, of the 
society of the wise and good, or of the 
profligate and worthless ; of habits 
of virtue, or habits of vice; of the 
various passions and emotions ; upon 
the form of the head, upon the whole 
carriage and air of the body: we ob- 
serve the circumstance of laughterand 
tears, the expressions of countenance 
changing with the prevailing emotion, 
the face of the same person differing 
at different times, or the faces of 
different individuals reflecting their 
characters. But it is unnecessary 
to insist more to you on the evidence 
which is now generally admitted, 
that there is @ relation (we will not 
imitate the fallacy in the original) 
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between the body and the mind. 
It is not so generally admitted, 
however, that body is the conse- 
uence and phenomenon of mind. 
t is not a substance in which the 
mind has a seat or home, but it is 
the manifestation or expression of 
the mind in action, as language is 
of thought. The body is not, as 
some metaphysicians have asserted, 
the instrument of the mind. When 
a shock to the feelings paralyses the 
power of motion in the body, when 
the limbs and the senses are, as we 
say, petrified by the blow, is it not 
clear that the result is the conse- 
quence of a change in the spiritual 
conditions? The nerves and muscles 
lose their office. A second shock, 
and the very action of the pulse 
ceases—no longer exists. And hence, 
such existence is clearly but a tem- 
poral and dependent condition.’ 

If we are told that this reasoning 
is sophistical, we reply that we are 
quite aware that it is. The sophistry 
is precisely that of Mr. Atkinson, in 
starting with a petitio principii, and 
in bringing prominently forward one 
class of facts without noticing an- 
other class, which make against them. 
We have as good a right to assume 
that an organizing law is a spiritual 
force as he has to assume that it is 
material. We do not know what it 
is, and it is as easy and as logical to 
argue that matter is a phenomenon 
of spirit, as that spirit is a pheno- 
menon of matter. And so with this 
illustration which he goes on to 
give,— 

The same reasoning (he says) which 
induces the conclusion that the brain is 
the instrument of the mind, must force 
a consistent man to conclude that the 
steam engine is not the machine pro- 
ducing, but the instrument of that which 
is produced by its action. 

It would be enough to say again, 
that it is the Zaw of the engine work- 
ing through the materials of which it 
is made which produces the result, 
as the mind working through the 
body produces the action. No one 
ever was so absurd as to suppose that 
the body was the instrument of the 
action, but the mind’s instrument in 
producing the action. But his argu- 
ment will recoil upon him with fatal 
force. He objects, and we agree 
with him, on philosophic grounds, 
to the proofs of a creating mind, from 
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the evidence of design in Nature. 
We argue from our experience of 
mechanical contrivance; and trans- 
fer our conclusions to explain phe- 
nomena of organization, which, for 
all we know, may be entirely diffe- 
rent. How is it that he does not see 
that in this illustration of the steam- 
engine he is acknowledging an iden- 
tity which may force him to a most 
unwished-for conclusion ? 

But to return to his general evi- 
dence of the dependence of mind on 
body. At any rate, there is nothing 
new in it. No phenomena which 
he has as yet mentioned were unfa- 
miliar to the Greeks, and ‘the reluc- 
tance with which men receive the 
most invaluable truths’ scarcely ex- 
plains why, if these facts are so 
conclusive, we have been all these 
years shaking off our nursery pre- 
possessions; or if they are or ought 
to be conclusive, it is being rather 
over-sanguine to expect that eyes 
which have been so foolishly blind 
all these years are at all nearer to 
gpening themselves. The secret of 
the 


matter does not lie in our re- 
luctance, but in the nature of ,the 


case. There are obvious phenomena 
which suggest the possible materiality 
of the soul: the blood mantles in the 
face when we are ashamed, or rushes 
back into the heart when we are terri- 
fied,—in disease the mind wanders, 
—fatigue exhausts it,—surfeit stu- 
pifies it,—fasting stimulates it into 
unnatural keenness; and these are 
among the simplest and earliest 
of our observations upon our- 
selves, but after the suggestion is 
once made—for which these facts 
aré quite suflicient—go on for ever, 
pile fact on fact, discovery on dis- 
covery; if possible, trace the finest 
and most subtle emotion through 
the most delicate convolutions in 
the brain, and we have not advanced 
a step towards a proof that the 
emotion is the phenomenon of the 
brain, an impassable gulf lying be- 
tween all sensuous phenomena and 
those inner energies of conscious- 
ness, of which we know nothing 
except that we are conscious of 
them,—a gulf which conjecture 
only can overleap, and which science 
can as little fling a bridge across 
as it can twine ropes of slime 
and sea-sand from the earth to the 
stars. 
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Whatever mystery there may be 
in sensation (and we know next to 
nothing of the manner in which any 
impressions are formed upon the 
senses), we are so far satisfied as to 
have no doubt that the process is a 
material one, that the effect is the 
result of the action of some external 
object on an organization of our 
own. We attach some meaning to 
our words when we call the percep- 
tion of such or such a person by 
the eye an action of matter upon 
matter; but when around the figure 
arises, for instance, the feeling that 
the person whom we see is our 
father, and with that feeling a 
number of others,—such as joy, 
love, honour, gratitude, duty,—it is 
quite clear that, for practical pur- 

oses at least, we must regard feel- 
ings of this kind as of a nature 
altogether different. What they 
may be substantially we do not 
know. They may be material—they 
may be spiritual,—we do not, and 
we cannot know; but to call them 
material, adds nothing to our under- 
standing. We may use the words, 
and repeat them, again, and again, 
and again, and they will be no more 
than words to us,—we cannot attach 
a notion to them; and so with 
geometry, and so with poetry, and 
so with all processes of thought or 
feeling,—proposition follows propo- 
sition, emotion suggests emotion, 
and we can trace the law by which 
one is associated with the other as 
we know them in our consciousness; 
but to call them results of an action 
of brain conveys as little meaning 
to us as to call a river or a mountain 
a result of spirit. We cannot say it 
is not so, simply because we are 
using words without meaning. Such 
phenomena as we mentioned above, 
which really do seem as if they fol- 
lowed in material sequence, are met 
by counter phenomena, and their 
force is destroyed. Fever produces 
excited thought, but excited thought 
again pee fever. Our health 
generally affects the spirits, but the 
spirits atfect the healtt . Ablow on 
the head paralyses mind as well as 
body, but so does a violent shock to 
the mind. There is no uniform 
sequence, and therefore we cannot 
speak of causation. It is quite 
evident that there is a correspon- 
dence between mind and body. No- 
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body doubted it; but, as far as we 
have yet seen, there our knowledge 
stops. Whether they are identical 
or not we cannot tell, but there are 
phenomena of opposite kinds, some 
which we call spiritual, and some 
material, and which, whatever be 
their ultimate nature, we are obliged, 
for practical purposes at least, to 
keep distinct, and to call by dis- 
tinct names. 

If a person will not allow that 
excitement of mind produced by 
fever and excitement of mind pro- 
duced by emotion are phenomena 
of—at any rate apparentiy—a dif- 
ferent kind, it is no use to reason 
with him. 

It is true that it does simplify the 
problem of things to suppose but 
one substance existing; and our 
senses being more substantial than 
consciousness, if there were but 
one, we should be more likely to 
think it to be matter than to be 
spirit. And this led Aristotle, who 

ways looked for causes near ‘at 
home when he could find them, to 
think that, perhaps, the souls of 
animals and the animal portion of 
the human soul, were the result of 
their organization. He speaks with 
philosophic diffidence ; Sut it is 
clear, he says, that appetite and 
emotion are either in the body or not 
without it; and he suggests that the 
animal soul may be the energy of 
the body, as sight is the energy of 
the eye. So, conversely, sight mght 
be called the soul of the eye, and 
the particular state of sensation or 
emotion at a given moment the soul 
of the body, as at that moment 
affected. But Aristotle was equally 
unable to believe that the higher 
intellect was material. Intellect, he 
says (and under intellect he includes 
conscience), is an essence of another 
kind, and cannot be a function of 
the body; for the body grows and 
decays, and like the body sensations 
and feelings come and go, and rise 
and fall. As the object is, so is the 
sense or faculty which perceives it; 
and such part of us as lays hold of 
objects od se being is in time, and 
whose nature is subject to decay, 
may be perishable as they are. But 
there was an old doctrine of Greek 
philosophy, which Aristotle held, in 
which deep wisdom is concealed in 
a fantastic form,— 
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Earth we perceive with earth, water 
with water, 

Ether with pure ether, fire with the 
dark force of fire, 

Love with love, and enmity with enmity, 


—meaning, not literally, that each 
is ‘perceived with each, but that 
there is a constant analogy between 
the object and the power which ap- 
prehends it. And as we do not hear 
sights or see sounds, but the eye 
sees, and the ear hears, so the facul- 
ties which centre on the changing 
and the temporal, change as their 
object changes, and grow and decay 
with the body; but as the mathe- 
matical properties of the circle are 
true yesterday, to-day, and for ever, 
and as a circle is no older now than 
it was in the beginning; as, while 
phenomena pass away, body is form- 
ed after body, exists its time, and 
— yet the Jaw which under- 
ies them is eternal; as the unchang- 
ing Spirit—in whom are all perfec- 
tions, and desire of whom is the 
perpetual spring of life to this ma- 
terial world—exists, not in time, but 
in the eternal present, so there is a 
spirit in man—an immortal essence, 
which is pure as its object is pure, 
independent alike of time and of 
material substance, which is as it 
were a living mirror, which reflects 
for him the glory of the everlasting. 

In the same deop spirit as this of 
Aristotle is conceived the demon- 
stration, so shallow to shallow minds, 
which Des Cartes offers of the Being 
of God. Since no effect, he says, 
can be without a cause adequate to 
produce it, ‘and the adequate cause 
of an idea is the object of which we 
have an idea, the idea present in, us 
of an All-perfect Being, is itself a 
demonstration that such a Being 
objectively exists. 

ut we cannot follow here on the 
track into which speculation such as 
this would lead us. We go back to 
the second class of evidence which 
Mr. Atkinson offers for his eonclu- 
sion. 

The reproach is brought against 
Materialism, that it reduces man to 
being no more than an instrument 
under the control of a mechanical 
necessity. 


How far man does resemble an instra- 
ment (he says) will, I think, be better 
seen in contemplating the facts of Phre- 
no-Mesmerism, There any doubt which 
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might remain in regard to the mind’s 
independent action must, I think, be 
swept away, and the law of dependence 


be exhibited, as in all other physical 


facts. 


These facts are (as far as being 
employed for scientific purposes) 
new, and the arguments built on 
them new; and hence this is the 
really important part of the book. 
But before entering on them we 
must make a few observations. Mr. 
Atkinson's own experience may have 
made him familiar with whole classes 
of facts, the simplest of which are 
startling to most of us; and because 
they have ceased to be strange to 
himself, he forgets how necessarily 
they will stagger his readers who 
have been without his advantages, 
Mesmerism, as it has come before 
the world, has been largely alloyed 
with imposture and credulity, and 
there is this inevitable suspicion 
attaching to it, that while whole 
volumes of wonderful stories are 
current among believers, related 
with the most circumstantial full- 
ness, and admitting, one would 
think, if ever fact admitted of it, of 
being tried by the severest scrutiny, 
at least half the thinking world 
continue sceptics, and consider them 
no better worth serious considera- 
tion than fairy tales or ghost stories. 
And this is, of course, a serious 
difficulty. Such a power as clair- 
voyance might exert itself in a broad 
and patent way, which would make 
scepticism impossible. Thales took 
away the reproach of philosophy, 
and made a fortune out of his scicuce 
by foreseeing a remarkable olive 
season. Why has no mesmerist 
made a fortune on the Stock Ex- 
change or in the railway market? 

Mesmeric patients are said to see 
through phenomena into their laws. 
It is not too much, therefore, to 
expect discoveries which may after- 
wards be verified by ordinary means ; 
and we naturally suspect the reality 
of a power which, as in the American 
Davis, sees up to the existing con- 
fines of science, but only oversees 
them in revelation of what is going 
on in Jupiter and Saturn, whieh it 
is difficult to test. We are not 
ourselves denying that there are 
such things as mesmeric marvels. 
We have no doubt at all that from 
time to time very strange things 
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indeed take place in this world, 
which defy explanation by ordinary 
causes; but until these new powers 
can be put to some broad, open 
proof,—until they have ceased to 
show themselves only in private 
society, or in the irregular abnor- 
mal way in which they have appeared 
hitherto, it is premature to bring 
them forward for purposes of science, 
and to expect us to submit to have 
our whole system of thought revo- 
lutionized on the faith of facts in 
themselves so unsatisfactory. The 
professor produces his experiment 
in the open hall; it is tried again 
and again, and the result is uniform, 
If the results are not uniform, are 
subject to failure, or are not under 
his control, but are fitful, strange, 
and startling, they will serve to 
show, indeed, that we live in a mys- 
terious world, but they will not 
serve the professor as a foundation 
for a scientific superstructure. 

Moreover, there is another un- 
pleasant circumstance connected 
with these facts. The visions of 
clairvoyants are sometimes incon- 
venient. Like Swedenborg, they 
fancy they see into another world,— 
see spirits, and converse with them. 
Mr-Atkinson dismisses everything 
of this kind as delusive dreaming. 
He does not tell us how he dis- 
tinguishes between the delusive and 
the real, and he must be more than 
human if he does not allow his own 
philosophic sympathies to incline the 
scale. However, we know him to 
be an honourable man, who would 
not say what he did not believe to 
be true; and his large experience 
secures him against being led astray 
by the merely marvellous. He shall 
now state his own case :— 

I do not think (he says) that Iam a 
very credulous man, and I say that the 
facts which I am about to relate are as 
fully proved as facts can be 
relate to you one case as an example, 
and as the one from which I have gained 
the most. This was a lady of fifty years 
of age, the mother of a large family, in 
a weakly state of health. She had 
lately become partially deaf, which was 
the occasion of my first mesmerizing her. 
She was not learned, but of a most un- 
affected and charming nature. I speak 
not from my feelings, or praise her 
because she was my patient, and so 
clever a somnambulist (which is too 
often done), but only relate what was 
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the universal impression among those 
who knew her. She knew nothing 
whatever of physiological subjects. She 
is since dead. She manifested from 
time to time clear flashes of clairvoyant 
power in various ways. Her constitu- 
tion was breaking up, and, in the end, 
this power turned to mere delusive 
dreaming, which is common in such 
instances, But in the meantime I had 
occupied her with the brain, finding 
that character of sight to be her forte. 
I could excite any part of her head, and 
under any combination, as I found that 
she could recognise the size and cha- 
racter of each organ when in action, She 
could explain the nature of each faculty, 
its precise situation, and its relation to 
other parts. She had the power of 
bringing into action any portion of the 
brain at will, whether it were among 
the outer or the inner convolutions, and 
when there was any indistinctness or 
difficulty, she would say so, and would 
declare when she was tired, and could 
see no more with accuracy. She could 
thus see whether any sentiment were a 
simple power, or the result of a com- 
bination, and of what combination. She 
could see the form and structure of the 
brain. 

Mr. Atkinson goes on to guard 
against the supposition that the lady 
might be only reading his own 
thoughts. There was never any 
sign of it; often what she told him 
was what he least expected, but 
what afterwards proved to be 
correct; and for the philosophy of 
such clairvoyance, or the natural 
means by which it may take place, 
he suggests the following :— 

It is not, I think, requiring much of 
the credulity even of those who are not 
acquainted with the higher phenomena 
of niesmerism, to suppose that when the 
ordinary and outward action of the 
senses is cut off, and when the body is 
brought into a peculiar and abnormal 
condition, the inner part of the brain 
might partake of the condition not re- 
quired by the paralysed senses. The 
same relation, in fact, would take an 
inward direction, and the brain itself 
become, as it were, an organ of sense 
with a concentrated power; the atten- 
tion would be capable of exciting and 
fixing on parts and the action of these 
parts, just as in the ordinary condition, 
it could excite to action one limb or one 
finger, and take cognizance of the 
sensations or other conditions going on 
in such part or parts. 

In such a matter we need not 
quarrel with a theory because it is 
difficult. The truth, if we could 
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get at it, would doubtless be diffi- 
cult. And if the facts are real, 
we have no objection to such ex- 
planation of them. The eye can see 
itself if a light is thrown in upon the 
retina, and care is taken that no ex- 
ternal image shall be formed there ; 
and in all sensation it is not of the 
object, but of ‘he impression of the 
object on the sense, that we are di- 
rectly conscious. The difficulty lies 
in the facts,—first, whether they are 
true at all, and if they are true, 
what is their value? There were 
phrenologists long before phrenology 
was heard of as a science. The 
Greek sculptors knew as well as we 
a weak head from a wise one; and 
even dogs have no difficulty in 
reading ee of features. We 
have long known the external cor- 
—— betweenmind and body, 
and if external, then of course in- 
ternal. If this wonderful unit we 
call man be composed of two sub- 
stances which for the period of 
natural life are set to work together, 
the wonder would be, not in find- 
ing that there were exactly-corre- 
sponding phenomena, but in finding 
that there were not. Sight is not 
hearing, hearing is not smelling ;— 
for sight there is the eye, for hearing 
the ear, for scent the nostril. And 
as benevolence is not resentment, 
nor resentment pity, so there is no 
reason why each of these emotions 
should not have its answering organ. 
If persons in some abnormal state 
can see into the brain, and divide 
and distinguish, we are very glad 
of such a contribution to our know- 
ledge, of more detailed information 
where before we had a general 
assurance. But we must be careful 
how we let such a fact pass for more 
than it is worth. First there is the 
difficulty in measuring the amount 
of knowledge really given. At the 
first blush we are startled at the 
marvel of so new a power, and we 
fancy if it can do anything, it can do 
everything; but conceive (if such 
a thing were possible) that we were 
all familiar with hearing and seeing, 
but knew nothing of the ear or the 
eye, and some one of us suddenly ob- 
tained a knowledge of these organs, 
and of their relation with our ex- 
perience. Without knowing any-- 
thing of optics or of acoustics, let 
him set to work to explain their 
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functions to us, and what he had to 
say might seem much to the rest of 
us who knew nothing; but how in- 
finitely inaccurate it would be. 

And, again, unless the whole 
thing is miraculous, how is a person 
suddenly put in possession of this 
new power of perception to avoid 
being aaienll by his previous 
philosophy. or metaphysics. A 
person, for instance, who believed 
that memory was a distinct faculty, 
would probably find an organ of 
memory. Des Cartes, as we know, 
discovered, as he supposed, an 
organ of free-will in the centre of 
the brain, on which, as on a throne, 
the free individuality reposed, sur- 
rounded by its ministers. It is 
apparently the same organ which 
Mr. Atkinson recognises as the 
organ of the sense of individuality ; 
but to the latter a free individuality 
is an absurdity. 

However, to go on to a far more 
important matter; among the tests 
by which the correctness of these 
revelations is to be tried, we find 
deliberately stated further facts, of 
a character so remarkable, that if 
they were really true, and the 
whole of the case was really laid 
before us, then, indeed, we should 
not quarrel with the philosophy of 
this book, or care any more for any 
questions of theism, or atheism, or 
mesmerism, or any other matter of 
faith or speculation. We would 
leave the earth to those who could 
be happy under the new dominion 
to which it must be subject, and 
make haste to escape before we saw 
everything most holy and most ex- 
cellent fade away like a dream. 
This is no rhetoric. The clairvoyant 
sees the organs in their places; the 
mesmerist can stimulate them into 
action, and produce whatever 
thoughts, whatever emotions he 
pleases. He can arrest what is 
already in action, he can excite 
what is dormant by a touch, even 
by pointing with his finger. Mr. 
Atkinson tells us, ‘ that he found he 
could play upon the head, and pro- 
duce whatever action he pleased, as 
distinctly as he could play on the 
keys of a piano. And to leave us 
no hope that he means merely a con- 
vulsive action of the body (indeed, 
in that case it would make against, 


not for the material theory), he 
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says,—‘ It is remarkable the ra- 
= with which a particular state 
may be induced or removed, intense 
anger, for instance, being converted 
to benevolence and tears.’ If these 
facts are true at all, we have no 
doubt whatever that what is pro- 
duced is a mere convulsive grimace. 
The features and the body are 
agitated as they usually are by par- 
ticular emotions. The mesmerists 
have jumped to the conclusion that 
such emotions are really felt; and 
we have to thank them for the most 
satisfactory confutation of material- 
ism which has yet been offered. 
But take the other case. Let it be 
true, as they say, that they have 
power to control the mind, and 
make it feel at their bidding. 

It is too sad a subject 
to smile over; the farce of life 
would be too bitter for a laugh. It 
may not be philosophic to try facts 
by the results which may seem 
likely to ensue from them, but they 
themselves challenge the ground of 
the future, to point the blessings of 
their inestimable philosophy. 

The knowledge which mesmerism 
gives of the influence of body on body, 
and consequently of mind on mind, will 
bring about a morality which we have 
not yet dreamed of; and who shall 
disguise his nature and his acts when we 
cannot be sure at any moment that we are 
free from the clairvoyant eye [it is the 
clairvoyant’s eye, it would appear, not the 
eye of Almighty God, which we are tofear] 
of some one who is observing our actions 
and most secret thoughts, and our whole 
character and history may be read off at 
any moment. Few have the faintest 
idea of the influence these great truths 
will have upon the morals of men, and 
upon our notions generally. 

A morality which we have not 
dreamed of, indeed! What is the 
meaning of stimulating this or that 
emotion, or of playing upon the 
brain? Emotions do not rise without 
an object. Does the mesmerist 
throw a fresh object into the mind 
in stimulating a new organ? Is love 
obliterated by the suggestion of 
some object of hatred, or is the same 
object regarded with opposite emo- 
tions? and are we now to hate and 
despise what a moment back we 
loved and admired? There is no 
such thing as undirected emotion: 
when we love, we love something ; 
when we pity, we pity something; 
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when we hate, we hate something ; 
or we have not loved, nor pitied, nor 
hated. And can it be—can Mr. 
Atkinson really believe either that 
our whole moral sense can be in- 
verted: that the base shall be made 
to seem the noble, and beauty shall 
become loathsome; that the wise 
man can be brought down, and 
become as the sensualist, not by 
ielding to temptation, which his 

tter esetehen and better nature 
might resist, but by a mere 
mechanic force, exercised he knows 
not by whom, and against which he 
is powerless as he would be to save 
his body when sleeping from a 
murderer's stroke ; or else, which is 
more horrible, does he mean that a 
saint praying before the altar can 
have his organ of reverence para- 
lysed, and his soul, which was, as it 
were, a temple of the Holy Spirit, 
defiled by the intrusion of abomi- 
nable thoughts, the very breath of 
which could not have approached 
his waking consciousness}; shall the 
mother, weeping at the grave of her 
child, be suddenly, at the wave of 
some fool's hand, convulsed with 
ghastly laughter? ‘Will you tell me 
that it is but a parallel of our daily 
experience, that ideas suggested in 
the common way might have the 
same effect? It is a libel on our 
nature to say so. Unholy thoughts 
can as little penetrate the charmed 
atmosphere which is shed around 
our really pure emotions, as snow- 
flakes can reach the earth undis- 
solved in the warm summer sun- 
shine. Let us once know that there 
is a sorcery which can bewitch soul 
as well as body, and a wise man will 
make haste away with himself before 
his better aot expelled to make 
room for seven devils or seven 
legions of them. 

It is not any more the old ques- 
tion of materialism. Let the soul 
be what it would, character at 
least followed laws which might 
be ascertained, and the higher fa- 
culties could control the lower. 
But these mesmeric powers are not 
distributed in any moral order. Bad 
men have them as well as good; 
and men of all creeds, and men 
of none. Piety may be made the 
victim of atheism; and atheism, 
again, of piety. A demoniac force 
is let loose, which is absolute and 
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despotic, and laughs to scorn the 
ineffectual struggles of goodness to 
maintain itself. And here we may 
leave this business of phreno-mes- 
merism. If it be what it professes 
to be, it may work its own will, and 
laugh at our reasonings; but so 
long as we are the free men we feel 
ourselves to be, we may thank Mr. 
Atkinson for so happy a reductio ad 
absurdum of his principles. 

Space will not allow us to enter 
on the third question—the value of 
phrenology as a basis of mental 
science. If it is to be the basis of 
this science, it will explain its first 
principles. As soon as we are 
distinctly told, that by a knowledge 
of the brain or of its functions, a 
geometrical demonstration can be 
made more clear, a syllogism more 
conclusive, or the principle of con- 
tradiction more ientel it will 
assist us in our devotion to what 
is noble and what is beautiful, by ex- 
plaining their nature, and by inter- 
preting our obligation to love them, 
we will listen to what he has to say. 
Unless it can do this, such mental 
science as rests upon it we do not 
much care to learn; nor can we 
expect from it any such transcen- 
dant benefit as Mr. Atkinson seems 
to anticipate. 

It is not that we have any in- 
stinctive shrinking from the hypo- 
thesis, that mind may be a function 
of what we call matter. It is irreve- 
rent to talk of matter as something 
gross and debasing. Let us try, for 
a moment, to abstract from a mass 
of earth or stone its form, colour, 
extension, and gravity, which are 
only: modes of our sensation, and 
depend on the structure of our 
organs, and our utter inability to 
form the least notion of what re- 
mains may read us a leason of 
caution as to how we speak of it. 
Or again, if we think how it came 
to be. Either it was created out of 
nothing by Almighty God, or it is 
eternal. And it is hard to sa 
which alternative is the more oan 
Or again, in what an infinite variety 
of forms the primary elements 
(perhaps there is only one) = 
in combination, obeying their laws 
with such exactness, and growing 
out into rock and earth, air and 
water, plant and animal. There 
is no more difficulty in conceiving 
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a material soul than in conceiving 
a spiritual one, a soul quite as 
capable of self-determination. Why 
not? People speak of body as 
something which decays and dies, 
and attach their hopes of immor- 
tality to the spirit as independent of 
it. To call the soul material is to 
deny another life. But, at least, 
St. Paul never speaks of a ‘soul 
as existing without a body. The 
eternal life which was promised in 
Christianity was a life of soul and 
body ; a spiritual body, indeed, but 
a real body, as is clear from his 
illustration of the grain of corn. 
Why should modern religion insist 
so passionately on the separable 
nature of the soul, when the Gospel 
knows nothing of it? It is be- 
cause we have no evidence—because 
we do not know what matter is, or 
what soul is, in such a way as to 
justify any philosophic conclusion, 
one way or the other, while the 
phenomena of life, of thought, and 
of sensation practically divide into 
two distinct classes, that we speak 
of spirit as something which is not 
matter—which is not matter as we 
know it. And here we rest in a 
mystery, the practical solution of 
which is easy, and the speculative 
impossible. A definite basis of 
either speculative or of moral science 
simple materialism cannot be. If 
Mr. Atkinson can mesmerize us it 
is another matter. Moral science is 
only serviceable as helping us to 
lead good lives; and with such new 
influence brought to bear, it would 
be but a worn-out weapon of a past 
school of warfare, and useless either 
for protection or attack. But so long 
as we experience that in such matters 
we are as our forefathers were—that 
we must buy knowledge with the 
same labour, and work our way 
through the same temptation,—we 
shall find our way better by stick- 
ing to the old track, and keeping 
clear of bogs, and quagmires, and 
ignis-fatui. 

And now we draw on towards the 
end. We have travelled along a 
grim, strange road, beset with ghastly 
figures; and we are coming now 
towards the sullen land, where no 
sun shines, and there is no sound 
of prayer, or any glad song of 
thanksgiving, where Lese sickens 


and faith dies, and necessity, with 
its cold arms, folds us round, and 
freezes up our veins. - There is 
a ‘doctrine of necessity’ which is 
held by deeply believing men, which 
St. Paul taught when he spoke of 
the potter and the clay, which Plato 
held, and Augustine, and Calvin, and 
Spinoza—an intense sense that His 
will is irresistible, that all is as He 
would have it, and that, in some 
ineffable way, even wicked men are 
instruments in His hands in the 
working out the great mystery of 
Being. How it can be, they can- 
not tell—they do not ask; but they 
know that there is no good in any 
man ; -and no power in any man, or 
in anything, except it comes from 
Him, and they accept the mystery 
and adore it. They do not the less 
hate evil and love good; but they 
claim no merit, they fling it from 
them, and count it their highest 
honour to be considered his instru- 
ments; and it is this doctrine which 
makes tolerable the facts which they 
cannot question in the order of the 
world; effects following causes and 
law-being as distinctly traceable in 
moral as in physical phenomena. 
They do not cuplain away indigna- 
tion, or responsibility, or sense of 
sin, or any other feelings, which 
seem to be illogical if every man be 
indeed as clay, and moulded by His 
will. They are indignant at others’ 
wrong, and loathe themselves for 
their own sins; while they yet know 
that all things follow in an unbroken 
order, and they are happy in an 
awful unresolved mystery through 
faith in Him. But it is through 
faith in Him? He is all good, 
and therefore all is well, and there- 
fore we can be resigned. But the 
writers of these letters, seeing the 
universal order, see through it only 
to the law, and in the law they rest. 
Matter is all—matter and its func- 
tions. There is no God, no Father. 
They have swept the universe— 
they have gone down into the depths 
of being, and they did not find 
Him ; ‘ they have looked up for the 
eternal eye, and seen nothing but 
the deep black glaring bottomless 
eye-socket.’ And they bid us come 
to them, orphans as we are, and 
shake off our terror and be happy in 
our new freedom. They, too, once 
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had faith in God; but it was a dream 
which passed away with the vapour 
of morning—they woke from an 
uneasy vision into happiness. Oh, 
bitter satire on what piety has be- 
come among us, when Mis children 
can dream that they have gained in 
losing Him. Life is life, death is 
death. Our actions are compelled b 
the same necessity which makes the 
rivers run and the rain fall. Every- 
thing has its law, which it must 
obey; the waves roll, the wind 
blows, the tree puts on its leaves, 
the brain feels, the man acts, each 
as they must. And they must, not 
because it is God’s will, but because 
it is the law of their being. The 
law is the law, the force is the 
force. To believe more, is to dream 
awake. And this is the next corner 
of science which we are about to 
turn. This is the philosophy which 
is to redeem us. Do they think 
that they will persuade a plain, 
practical Englishman to believe in 
virtue when they have taught him 
that there is no God? Will they 
speak to him of the higher laws of 
his being? He will tell them that 
they may follow the laws of their 
being, and follow virtue, if they like 
it. He will take his law—the law 
of pleasure, or of power, or of his 
own will, Mr. Kexinson speaks 
of men comforting themselves with 
notions of God, and of a future 
state; and he places the ideas to- 
gether, as if to imply that they were 
necessarily connected ; that belief in 
God was only valued as it seemed 
to promise a continuance of this our 
small existence. He little knows 
what religion is. The religious man 
is ever ready to ery, Lord, what is 
man, that thou art mindful of him, 
or the son of man, that thou re- 
gardest him? Man is like a thing 
of nought, his time passeth away 
likea shadow. What religion craves 
for, is the sense that, whatever be- 
comes of man, all is well—all is well, 
because God is, and He has willed 
it all. 

Thereare flashes scattered through 
the volume of nobler feelings. One 


of the appendices is really beautiful ; 


and in the account of the organs of 
the brain we are told that there is 
an organ of reverence, ‘ the highest 
object of which seems to be a sense 
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of the infinite and abstract power, 
the inherent form and principle of 
nature.’ Yet even here he will not say 
that the power itself is the object, but 
only the sense of it. Nor is it easy 
to see what abstract power means 
in his system; we are forced to 
remember his complaint of the folly 
of men who are not content to sup- 
pose eternal and inherent law of 
nature evolving the sequence of 
events. And when he speaks of 
God, perhaps it is rather old feelings 
of other times echoing back in music 
to him, than any present living con- 
viction. It is so unphilosophical, 
he says, to call the cause a person, 
when all which the form of our 
mind requires is a cause, and that 
only. It is not the form of the 
mind—it is the heart, which, in the 
midst of all this vast impartial 
mechanic order—an order which 
knows no difference between wise 
and unwise, good and evil—cries 
out in its perplexity, and requires 
(if we may use vail a word, when 
at least for itself it requires nothing) 
to know that its sentiments are true 
in spite of all; that good is to be 
infinitely loved, and evil infinitely 
hated; that heroes and martyrs 
have not lived, and confessed, and 
died only for a dream. Following 
the instinct of reverence, we know 
that God is, and we call Him a 
person, not that we can explain our 
meaning. How should we, who can- 
not understand human personality, 
dare to measure the Divine; we use 
the word because it is the best which 
we have. ‘Reverence, as we know 
it, is not of qualities or laws, but of 
persons only. We fear power—we 
reverence only moral power; and 
we do not hesitate to accept the 
analogy, feeling certain that though 
still infinitely short of the truth, 
human language approaches nearest 
to the truth, when it uses boldly 
the only name under which a moral 
power is known to us. 

Of the many remarkable facts 
related in this book we can say little 
now. Compared with the mighty 
interests at issue in its conclusions, 
the strangest of them are insig- 
nificant indeed. It would be a trite 
thing to point the old moral, and 
show how men, who will not believe 
the highest things, are _— with 
eG 
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their credulity for what falls in better 
with their sympathies: what rather 
strikes us is the elevating influence 
of an acknowledgment of myste 
in any form at all. In spite of all 
that we have said, there is a tone 
in Mr. Atkinson’s thoughts far 
above those of most of us who live 
in slavery to daily experience. The 
world is awful to him—truth is 
sacred. However wildly he has 
wandered in search for it, truth is 
all for which he cares to live. If 
he is dogmatic, he is not vain; if he 
is drying up the fountain of life—as 
we know that he is for all unhappy 
rsons who follow him—yet to him 
ife is holy. He does not care for 
fame, for wealth, for rank, for re- 
a. for anything except to 
ind truth, and to live beautifull 
by it; and all this because he feels 
the unknown and terrible forces 
which are busy at the warp and 
woof of this marvellous existence. 
Most sad is it when men of his 
stamp seek comfort where he has 
sought for it. Oh no! we do not 
deny the wonders of which he speaks. 
There are few of us whose own 
experience will not supply instances 
of them—strange instincts, strange 
influences, strange powers of pro- 
phecy, and consciousness of what is 
passing beyond the sweep of natural 
sense. History is full of such 
stories. There is a tract of Aris- 
totle on Prophecy in Sleep, which 
shows how deeply he was convinced 
of its reality. Only we have to say 
this of such things, that, seen in the 
light of an atheistic philosophy, they 
are merely terrible—awful mani- 
festations of forces which are subject 
to no spiritual influence, powerless 
for any ennobling purpose, and re- 
specting neither good nor evil, but 
ready to minister to either. Very 
striking it is further, that they are 
rarely seen, and never step forward 
into prominence, except when faith 
in its high sense is dead or dying, 
and religion has passed away from 
the heart, and only flutters about 
the lips. In our chase of wealth or 
enjoyment, when God is forgotten, 
and the age of miracles is past— 
when, whatever we profess, our real 
faith is only in this solid world, and 
the world’s pleasures, against the 
dull godless Sechenneal huge sha- 
dowy forms are seen rising out of 
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the earth, looming dreadfully in the 
darkness; we refuse to acknowledge 
the mysterious in its lofty and ele. 
vating form; and our path is sud- 
denly beset with phantoms; the 
crust of habit is broken through; the 
tremendous forces which underlie 
our being exhale out of the depths 
on which it rests, and scare us in 
the midst of our follies. So it was 
when the fatalists and the Epicure- 
ans had done their work in Rome. 
In the age of Nero there was scarcely 
a family of rank in all the empire ; 
but their Mayian or their Mes- 
merist was domesticated among 
them. Science was to have set the 
world free, and brought in the 
millennium of love and peace. But 
love and peace fled away to God in 
heaven; and instead of them, sen- 
suality, and madness, and revenge, 
and lust, and cruelty were let loose 
to hurt the earth, armed with 
demoniac powers, half real, half 
lies and crime, till mankind learnt 
in the anguish which fell upon them 
to what infernal spirit they had sold 
themselves. 

Two years ago, a congregation in 
a Roman-catholic chapel in one of 
our large towns were startled at 
hearing the following words :— 

Whatever my anxiety may be about the 
future, I trust I need at present have 
none in insisting before a congregation, 
however mixed, on the mysteries and 
difficulties which attach to the doctrine 
of God’s existence, and which must be 
recognised by every one who believes 
it. I trust, and I am sure, that it is, 
as yet, safe even to put before a Pro- 
testant some of the stupendous wonders 
which he is obliged to accept, whether 
he will or no, when he confesses that 
there is a God. 

They were from the lips of one who, 
whatever we may think of him, has 
as deep an insight as any living man 
into the actual condition of things 
in this country, and formed the pre- 
lude to an argument, that there was 
no philosophical alternative between 
atheism and the Catholic faith. 
Strangely, (as it seems to us,) he 
failed to see that a belief in God 
must precede a faith in Revelation, 
and must rest on independent 
evidence. How can we believe that 
God has revealed Himself, unless 
we first believe that He is? But if 
for the words ‘Catholic faith,’ in 4 
beautiful concluding passage in the 
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same sermon, we substitute simply 
‘faith,’ that inner conviction of the 
heart that God is, which the child 
and the man feel alike, and which, 
as we believe, is God’s own witness 
of Himself, it may be that it is a 
very awful picture of a very awful 
truth:— 

Oh, my brethren, turn away from— 
faith? Where will you go? Unlearn it, 
{turn to reason, insist on evidence, 
proof, argument] and you become Pro- 
testant, Unitarian, Deist, Pantheist, 
Sceptic in a dreadful, but infallible suc- 
cession—only not infallible by some 
accident of your position, of your edu- 
cation, and of your cast of mind—only 
not infallible, if you dismiss the subject 
of religion from your mind, deny your- 
self your reason, devote your thoughts 
to moral duties, or dissipate them in 
engagements of the world. Go then, 
do your duty to your neighbour, be 
just, be charitable, be hospitable; set 
a good example, uphold religion, as 
good for society; pursue your business, 
or your profession, or your pleasure ; 
eat and drink, read the news, visit your 
friends, build and furnish, plant and 
sow, buy and sell, plead and debate, 
work for the world, settle your children, 
but eschew religious inquiry, if you will 
not have faith. It will but lead you 
thither, where there is no light, no peace, 
no hope ; it will lead you to the deep pit, 
where the sun, and the moon, and the 
stars, and the beauteous heavens are 
not; but chilliness, and barrenness, 
and perpetual desolation.* 


Such a book as this is a strange 
echo of these forebodings. We may 
turn away from it, affect a horror of 
it, slight it, laugh at it; but it isa 

nptom of a state of things, it is 
the first flame of a smouldering 
feeling now first gaining air, and 
neither its writers, nor we, nor any 
one, well know how large material 
of combustion there may be lying 
about ready to kindle. Practical 
atheism is abundant among us. 
Perhaps never, since the time of 
the Roman Empire, was money so 
omnipotent as in England at this 
moment; not only it commands all 
enjoyment, but it commands all 
respect. Wisdom is good, and so 
Is courage, and so is talent; but to 
be well to do is to be wealthy. As 
men grow rich, they rise to place, to 
power, to influence. Those who 
are not rich themselves, nor ever 
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hope to be, feel an honour in the 
friendship of those who are; they 
like to be seen with them, to have 
them visit at their houses, and they 
pay to riches the same kind of dis- 
interested homage which religion 
claims for God. Again, sti aws show 
which way the stream runs. There 
is a phrase current among so-called 
thinkers, which shows how faint a 
grasp they have of their conviction. 
Anglicanism is a sort of negative 
point, from which a current flows 
— ways; and in describing 

1eir opinions, men speak of them- 
selves as ‘ going as far’ as such and 
such a point. The Puseyite goes 
JSarther than the Anglican; the 
Catholic than the Puseyite. Or 
the other way, the Latitudinarian 
than the Protestant; the Socinian 
than the Latitudinarian; the Deist 
than the Socinian; the Atheist than 
the Deist. “That is, they are all 
on a sliding-scale, and they know 
it. They commit themselves one 
way or other to a principle, and it 
is only a question of courage, or 
of time, with them, how far they 
will carry it out. 

And again there is that sad sight, 
the ‘ cures of souls,’ sold daily, pub- 
licly ; but how few have the courage 
to condemn it as utterly wrong and 
horrible! What waa be thought 
of the government which sold the 
command of its colonies, its fleets, 
or its armies! though to that, too, 
we may come at last. These are 
all phenomena of a huge troubled 
current’ which is rolling below 
us. If there is little seaiens or 
even conscious atheism among us, 
it is not because our hearts are set 
on God to love Him. Men who are 
so ready to disobey, cannot find any 
pleasure in the thought of Him. 
At present they profess to believe, 
and with their minds they think they 
believe, because they have a super- 
stition about speculative atheism, as 
if it were something dark and hor- 
rible; but let a few philosophers go 
first, and no Geualer be seen to 
blight them, and we may see a dif- 
ferent story. It may be,—and if it 
be, who shall say it is not just,— 
that in the order of Providenee brief 
dreadful periods of atheism should 
be the appointed punishment for 


* Newman, Discourses, p. 299. 
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long disobedience. As it was in the 
old times, it may be again in ours. 
He may turn away his face from us, 
and withdraw Himself, and leave 
us to reap the whirlwind in return 
for the vain words and false pro- 
fessions, which we have sown. But 
this we know, that if we are once 
more on the threshold of some such 
stern dreadful time, there is a help 
to those who cry for it in the wildest 
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storm. We will not fear though 
the earth be moved, and though the 
hills be carried into the midst of the 
sea ;—though the waters rage and 
swell, and the mountains shake at 
the tempest, the rivers of that very 
flood—that awful atheist deluge— 
shall in the end make glad the Holy 
City, the place of His tabernacle, 
a cleanse and fertilize where it 
threatens to destroy. 


PHANTOMS AND REALITIES. 
An Autobiographp. 
PART THE SECOND—NOON. 


HINGS happen in the world 

every day which appear incredible 
on paper. Individuals may secretly 
acknowledge to themselves the like- 
lihood of such things, but the bulk 
of mankind feel it necessary to treat 
them openly with scepticism and 
ridicule. The real is sometimes too 
real for the line and plummet of 
established criticism. It is the pro- 
vince of art to avoid these excep- 
tional incidents, or to modify and 
adapt them so that they shall appear 
to harmonize with universal hu- 
manity. Hence it is that fiction is 
often more truthful than biography ; 
and it is obvious enough that it 
ought to be so, if it deal only with 
materials that are reconcileable with 
the general experience. 

But I am not amenable to the 
canons of art. I am not writin 
fiction. Iam relating facts; and if 
they should appear unreasonable or 
improbable, I appeal, for their vin- 
dication, to the candour of the reader. 
Every man, if he looks back into the 
vicissitudes of his life, will find pas- 
sages which would be pronounced 

ure ann and extravagance 
in a novel. 

When I met Astrea the next 
morning, I could perceive those 
traces of deep anxiety which recent 
circumstances had naturally left be- 
hind, and which the flush and excite- 
ment of the preceding evening had 
concealed. She was very pale and 
nervous. She felt that the moment 
had come when all disguises between 
us must end for ever, and she trem- 
bled on the verge of disclosures that 
visibly shook her fortitude. 


The day was calm and breathless. 
Scarcely a leaf stirred in the trees, 
and the long shadows slept without 
a ruffle on the turf. The stillness of 
the place contrasted strangely with 
the tempest of emotions that was 
raging in my heart. I longed to get 
into the air. I felt the house stifling, 
and thought that I should breathe 
more freely amongst the branches of 
the little wood that looked so green 
and cool down by the margin of the 
stream. There was a rustic seat 
there under a canopy of drooping 
boughs, close upon the water and 
the bridge, where we could enjoy 
the luxury of perfect solitude: Re- 
questing her to follow me, I went 
alone into the wood. 

The interval seemed to me long 
before she came ; and when she did 
come, she was paler, and more agi- 
tated than before. I tried to give 
her confidence by repeated protesta- 
tions of my devotion; and as she 
seemed to gather courage from the 
earnestness of my language, I again 
and again renewed the pledges which 
hewnl me to her, at any risk our 
position might demand. 

‘It is that,’ she exclaimed, ‘which 

ives me hope and comfort. You 
te had time to reflect on these 
pledges, and weigh the consequences 
they involve, and you now repeat 
them to me with an ardour which 
I should do you a great wrong 
to doubt. I entirely trust to you. 
If I am deceived, I will try still to 
be just, and hardly blame you so 
much as the world, which few men 
can relinquish for love.’ : 

There was a pause, during which 


she gradually recovered her self- 
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composure. I felt that these ex- 
ressions gave me a nobler motive 
or surrendering everything for her 
sake. She seemed to make me a 
hero by the penalties my devotion 
enforced upon ine; and 1 was eager 
to prove myself capable of the most 
heroic sacrifices. In the abyss of an 
overwhelming passion, where reason 
is imprisoned by the senses, every 
man is willing to be a martyr. 

‘You have required of me, Astrea,’ 
said I,—‘no, not required; but you 
have placed before me the possibi- 
lity of sufferings and trials resulting 
from our union—loss of friends, the 
surrender of many things that enter 
into the ordinary scheme of married 
life, and that are considered by the 
world indispensable to its happiness. 
I am ready to relinquish them all. 
I have looked for thisend. I know 
not why it should be so, nor does it 
give me amoment’s concern. I only 
know that I love you passionately, 
and that life is desolation to me 
without you. Let us therefore have 
no further delay. All impediments 
are now out of our path. We have 
our destinies in ourown hands. Let 
us knit them into one, and disap- 
point the scandal and malignity 
which, from that hour, can exercise 
no further influence over us.’ 

‘You spoke,’ returned Astrea, 
looking with a calm, clear gaze into 
my face, as if she penetrated my 
soul—‘ you spoke of married life.’ 

The question surprised me. It 
was her look more than her words 
that conveyed a meaning, indistinct, 
but full of terrible suggestions. It 
was a key to a thousand painful 
conjectures, which flashed upon me 
in an instant, leaving confusion and 
giddiness behind, and nothing cer- 
tain but the fear of what was to 
follow. I could not answer her; or, 
rather, did not know how to answer 
her, and merely tried to reassure 
her with a smile, which I felt was 
hollow and unnatural. 

‘One word,’ she proceeded, in the 
same tone, ‘must dispel that dream 
for ever. It is not for us that serene 
life you speak of. It is not for me. 
Our destinies, if they be knit toge- 
ther, must be cemented by our 
own hands, not at the altar in the 
church, but in the sight of heaven— 
a bond more solemn and imposing, 
a more sacred obligation.’ 
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I will not attempt to describe the 
effect of these expressions. A cold 
dew crept over my body, and I felt 
as if a paralysis had struck my senses, 
Yet at the same moment, and while 
she was speaking so quietly and 
deliberately, and uttering words, 
under the heavy weight of which 
the fabric I had reared in my ima- 
gination crumbled down, and fell 
with a crash that smote my brain,— 
a crowd of memories came upon 
me—isolated words and gestures, 
the dark allusions of the dwarf, and 
the warnings of Astrea herself,—a 
crowd of things that were all dark 
before were now lighted up. As the 
stream of electricity flies along the 
chain, traversing link after link, and 
mile after mile, with a rapidity that 
baffles calculation, so my thoughts 
flashed over every ‘cident of the 
past. I now understood it all—the 
mystery that lay buried in Astrea’s 
words and abstractions—the vacant 
heart— the hope that looked out 
from her eyes, and then fled back 
to be querched in silent despair 
—her yearnings for solitude and 
repose—the devotional spirit that, 
blighted in the world, and con- 
demned to be shut out from seeking 
happiness in social conventions, 
had fallen back upon its own 
lonely strength, and made to itself 
a faith of passion! It was all plain 
tome now. But there were expla- 
nations yet to come. 

‘ Astrwa!’ I cried, hoarsely, and I 
felt the echoes of the name moaning 
through the trees. ‘ Astrea! What 
is the meaning of these dreadful 
words? Have you not pledged your 
faith to me?” 

‘Trrevocably !’ she returned. 

‘Then what new impediment has 
arisen to our union ?” 

‘None that has not existed all 
along. Have you not seen it dark- 
ening every hour of our intercourse P 
Have you not understood it in the 
fear that has given such intensity 
to feelings which, had all been open 
before us, would have been calm 
and, unperturbed? — that has im- 
parted to love, otherwise sweet and 
tranquil, the wild ardour of ob- 
structed passion? Your instincts 
must have told you, had you allowed 
yourself a moment of reflection, that 
the woman who consents to immo- 
late her pride, her delicacy, her 
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fame, for the man she loves, must 
be fettered by ties which leave her 
no alternative between him and the 
world. Why am I here alone with 
you?” 

This was not said in a tone of 
reproach, but it sounded like re- 
proach, and wounded me. It was 
all true. I ought to have under- 
stood that suffering of her soul 
which, now that the clouds were 
rolling back from before my eyes, 
had become all at once intelligible. 
But to be surprised into such a dis- 
covery, to have misunderstood her 
unspoken agonies and sacrifices, 
jarred upon me, and made me feel 
as if my nature were not lofty enough 
to comprehend, by its own unassisted 
sympathies, the grandeur of her 
€ ter. I imagined myself hu- 
miliated in her presence, and this 
consideration was paramount, for 
the moment, over all others. It 
stripped my devotion of all claim to 
a heroism kindred to her own, and 
deprived me of the only merit that 
could render me worthy of her love. 
Yet in the midst of this conflict, 
other thoughts came flooding upon 
me; and voices from the world I 
was about to relinquish for her rung 
like a knell upon my ears. There 
were still explanations to come that 
might afford me some refuge from 
these tortures. 

‘Yes, Astrea, I was conscious of 
some obstruction; but how could I 
divine what it was? Even now I 
must confess myself bewildered. But 
as all necessity for further reserve 
is at an end, you will be candid and 
licit with me. What is the im- 
iment that stands in the way of 


ex 
_— 
our union ?” 

I did not intend it, but I was 
aware, while I was speaking, that 
there was ice in my voice, and that 
the words issued from my lips as if 


they were frozen. 

‘You mean,’ she replied, coldly, 
but in a tone that conveyed a feel- 
ing of aoe scorn—‘ you mean our 

e 

‘ Certainly.’ 

* I never can be your wife.’ 

As I had anticipated some such 
statement, I ought not to have be- 
trayed the amazement with which I 
looked at her; but it was involun- 
tary. I did not ask her to go on; 
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seeing, however, that-I expected it, 
she added— 

‘I am the wife of another!’ 

I started eon my seat, ~ in : 
roxysm of frenzy, paced up an 
Seeatee her. I aed not exclaim 
aloud, ‘ You have deceived me!’ but 
my flashing eyes and flushed brow 
expressed it more eloquently than 
language. She bore this in silence 
for a few minutes, and then ad- 

dressed me again— 

‘I said I would try not to blame 
you. I blame only myself. Like 
all men, you are strong in protesta- 
tions, and feeble, timid, and vacil- 
lating in action. You are thinking 
now of the world, which only last 
night you so courageously despised. 
A few hours ago, you believed your- 
self so superior to the common weak- 
nesses of your sex, that you were 
ready to make the most heroic sacri- 
fices. What has become of that 
vehement resolution, that brave self- 
reliance? Vanished on the instant 
you are put to the proof. Believe 
me, you have miscalculated your 
own nature—all men do in such 
cases. A woman, whose heart is 
her life, and who shrinks in terror 
from all other conflicts, is alone 
equal to such a struggle as this. The 
world is your proper spl.ere ; do not 
deceive yourself. You could not 
sustain isolation; you would be for 
ever looking back, as you are at this 
moment, for the consolations and 
support you had abandoned.’ 

‘No, Astrea!’ I exclaimed ; ‘ you 
wrong me. My resolution is un- 
changed ; but you must allow some- 
thing for the suddenness — the 
shock—’ 

‘I give you credit,’ she resumed, 
‘for the best intentions. It is not 
your fault that habit and a constitu- 
tional acquiescence in it have left 
you no power over your will in 
great emergencies. You are what 
the world has made you; and you 
should be thankful that you have 
found it out in time. For me, what 
does it matter? By coming here, I 
have violated obligations for which 
society will hold me accountable, 
thoug ay pressed like prison-bars 
upon me, lacerating and corroding 
my soul. It will admit no excuse 
for their abandonment in the unut- 
terable misery they entailed. Iam 
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as guilty by this one step as if I had 
lunged into the depths of crime. 
The world does not recognise the 
doctrine that the real crime is in the 
admission of the first disloyal 
thought; it only looks to appear- 
ances, which I have out = I 
have compromised myself beyond 
redemption. I cannot retrieve my 
disgrace, though I am as pure in 
act as if we had never met. But I 
have done it upon my own responsi- 
bility, and upon me alone let the 

nalty fall. From this hour I re- 
ease you.” 

Her language, and the dignity of 
her manner, stung me. She seemed 
to tower above me in the strength 
of her will, and the firmness with 
which she went thxough a scene 
that shattered my nerves fearfully, 
and made me equally irresolute of 
speech and purpose. While I was 
harrowed by an agony that fluttered 
in every pulse, she was perfectly 
calm and collected, and rising quietly 
from her seat, turned away to leave 
me. 

This action roused me from the 
stupor of indecision. The situation 
in which she was placed—making 
so new a demand upon my feelings 
—gave me a sort of advantage which 
I thought might enable me to re- 
cover the ground I had lost. B 
the exercise of magnanimity in veh 
circumstances, I should vindicate 
myself in her estimation, and prove 
myself once more worthy of the 
opinion she had originally formed 
of me. It was something nobler, I 
thought, to embrace ruin at this 
moment for her sake, than if I had 
known it all along, and had come to 
that conclusion by a deliberate pro- 
cess of reasoning. This train of 
subtle sophistry, which has taken up 
some space to detail, struck me like a 
flash of light on the instant I thought 
I was about to lose her. I could 
bear all things but that, and could 
suffer all things to avert it. And so 
— I became her suitor, in a kind 
of proud generosity, that flattered 
itself by stooping to gain its own 
ends. How mean and selfish the 
human heart is when our desires 
are set in opposition to our duties ! 

I sprang forward, and clasped her 
eagerly by the hands. I flung my- 
self on my knees before her. Tears 
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leaped into my eyes. I told her 
that I had wronged her—that we 
had wronged each other—that I had 
never wavered in my faith—that we 
were bound to each other—and that 
we could commit no crime now 
except that of doubting, at either 
side, the truth of the love which 
had brought us there, and for which 
I, like her, had relinquished the 
world for ever. 

She had a woman’s heart, full of 
tenderness and pity ; and it is the 
tendency of woman’s nature to for- 
give and believe where the affections 
are interested, without exacting 
much proof or penalty. She bent 
over me, and raised me in her arms. 
The storm had passed away, and 
she trusted in me implicitly again. 

Her history? What was it? We 
shall come to it presently. 


x 


The storm had passed away ; but 
it left traces of disorder behind, 
such as a tempest leaves in a garden 
over which it has recently swept. 
The collision had set us both think 
ing. We felt as if a mist had 
suddenly melted down, and enabled 
us for the first time to see clearly 
before us. We felt this differently, 
but we were equally conscious of 
the change. 

‘T am the wife of another!’ 

The words still throbbed in my 
brain. I could not escape from the 
images they conjured up. I could 
not rid myself of the doubts and 
distrusts, shapeless but oppressive, 
thus forced upon me. I could not 
recal a single incident out of which, 
until these words were uttered, I 
could have extracted the remotest 
suspicion of her situation. To me, 
and to every person around her, 
Astrea had always appeared a free 

ent. She bore no man’s name. 
She acted with perfect independence, 
so far as outward action was con- 
cerned ; and the only restraint that 
ever seemed to hang upon her was 


some dark memory, or heavy sorrow, 
that clouded her spirit. Here was 
the mystery solved. She was a 


bond-woman, and had hidden her 
fetters from the world. In our 
English a where usages are 
strict, and shadows upon a woman’s 
reputation, even where there is not 
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a solitary stain, blot it out for ever, 
is was strange and painful. It 
looked like a deception, and, in the 
estimate of all others, it was a de- 
ception. This was the way in which 
it first presented itself tome. I had 
not emancipated myself from the 
influence of opinion, or habit, or pre- 
_. or whatever that feeling may 
called which instinctively refers 
such questions to the social standard. 
e recoil was sudden and violent. 
Yet, nevertheless, I felt rebuked by 
the superiority of Astrea in the 
strength of se and moral 
courage she a ayed under cir- 
cumstances which would have over- 
whelmed most other women. Her 
steadfastness had a kind of grandeur 
in it, that seemed to look down upon 
my misgivings as failures or weak- 
nesses of character. And she sat 
silently in this pomp of a clear and 
unfalterin ccamielansnie I, fretted 
and chafed, exhibited too plainly my 
double sense alike of the injury she 
had inflicted on me, oan the 
ascendancy which, even in the hour 
of injury, she exercised over me. 
It was the stronger mind, made 
stronger by the force of love, over- 
awing the weaker, made weaker by 
the prostration of the affections. 

And she, too, had something to 
reflect upon in this moment of 
mutual revolt. 

She loved me passionately. She 
loved me with a etiam capable of 
confronting all risks and _ perils. 
The profound unselfishness and 
truthfulness of her love made her 
serene at heart, and inspired her 
with a calmness which enabled her 
to endure the worst without flinch- 
ing. There was not a single doubt 
of herself in her own mind. Her 
faith gave her the fortitude needful 
for the martyr. When a woman 
trusts everything to this faith, and 
feels her reliance on it sufficient for 
the last sacrifice, she is prepared 
for an issue which no man con- 
templates, and which no man is able 
to encounter with an equal degree 
of courage or confidence in his own 
one With her it is other- 
wise. By one step, the ground is 
¢elosed up behind ie for ever; no 
remorse can help her, no suffering 
can make atonement, or propitiate 
reconciliation; she cannot retract, 
She cannot retreat, she cannot 
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return! No man is ever placed in 
this extremity, though his sin be of 
a tenfold deeper dye. Such is the 
moral justice of society. He has 
always a space to fall back upon,— 
he has always room to retrieve, to 
recover, to reinstate,himself. But 
she is lost! The fore-knowledge of 
her doom, which shuts out hope, 
makes her strong in endurance ; the 
magnitude of her sacrifice enhances 
and deepens the idolatry from which 
it proceeded; she clings to it, and 
lives in it evermore, as the air which 
she must breathe, or die. But he? 
He has ever the backward hope, the 
consciousness of the power of re- 
tracing his steps. The world is there 
behind him, as he left it, its eager 
tumult still floating into his ears 
from afar off, its reckless gaieties, its 
panting ambition, its occupations 
and its pleasures; and he knows he 
can re-enter it when he lists. He, 
then, if he consent to commit the 
great treason against a confiding 
devotion, can afford to be bold; 
that boldness which has always an 
escape and safeguard in reserve! 
But it is this consideration which 
makes him irresolute and infirm,— 
it is this which dashes his resolves 
with hesitation, and makes him 
temporize and play fast and loose in 
his thoughts, while his lips overflow 
with the fervid declamation of 
assion. He may believe himself to 
sincere ; but no man understands 
himself who believes that he has re- 
nounced the world. The world has 
arranged it otherwise for him. 

The whole conditions of her 
position were clear to Astrea. 
She had not now considered them 
for the first time ; but the mistrust, 
not of my love for her, but of my 
character, was now first awakened ; 
and if she trembled for the conse- 
quences, it was not for her own sake, 
but for mine. Men cannot compre- 
hend this abnegation of self in 
women, and not being able to com- 
ee it, they do not believe in it. 

t requires an elevation and gene- 
rosity rare in the crisis of temptation, 
and, perhaps, also, an entire change 
of surrounding circumstances and 
responsibilities, to enable them to 
estimate it justly; the power of 
bestowing happiness through a life- 
long sacrifice, instead of the privilege 
of receiving it at a trifling risk. 
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When we had become a little 

more at our ease, and I en- 
deavoured by a variety of common- 
places to revive her faith in me, 
Astrea, with the most perfect frank- 
ness, entered upon her history. I 
will not break up the narrative b 
the occasional interruptions to which 
it was subjected by my curiosity and 
impatience, but preserve it as nearly 
entire as I can. 
‘There is a period,’ said Astrea, 
‘in our lives when we pass 
through delusions which an enlarged 
experience dispels. We too often 
begin by making deities, and end 
by total scepticism. I suppose, like 
everybody else, I had my season of 
self-deception, although it has not 
made me an absolute infidel.’ 

And as she said this, she looked 
at me with a smile so full of sweet- 
ness, that I yielded myself up im- 
plicitly to the enchantment. 

‘I was devotedly attached to my 
father,’ she continued ; ‘ he educated 
me, and was so proud of the facul- 
ties which his own careful tending 
drew into activity, that it was the 


oe oper of my life to 


eserve the kindness which antici- 
pated their development. There 
was no task my father set to me I 
did not feel myself able to conquer 
by the mere energy of the love I 
bore him. The education he be- 
stowed upon me was not the cultiva- 
tion of the intellect alone,—I owe 
him a deeper debt, fatally as I have 
Sclemel it,—for it was his higher 
aim to educate my affections. He 
succeeded so well, that I would at 
any moment have cheerfully sur- 
rendered my own fondest desires, or 
have sacrificed life itself, to comply 
with any wish of his. You shall 
judge whether I have a right to say 
that I loved him better than I loved 
myself. 

‘My mother was a beauty. A 
woman of whom one can say nothing 
more than that she was a beauty, is 
misplaced in the home of a man of 
intellect. One can never cease 
wondering how it is that such men 
marry such women; but I believe 
there are no men so easily ensnared 
by their own imaginations, or who 
trouble themselves so little about cal- 
culating consequences. They make 
an ideal, and worship it; and, as 
your true believers contrive to 
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refresh their motionless saints by 
new draperies and tinsel, so they 

o on perpetually investing their 
idols with fictitious attributes, to 
encourage and sustain their devo- 
tions. But that sort of self-imposi- 
tion cannot last very long; and the 
best possible recipe for stripping the 
idol of its false glitter is to marry 
it! My father made this discovery 
in due time. He found that beauty 
without enthusiasm or intellect is 
even less satisfying than a picture, 
which is, at least, suggestive, and 
leaves something to the imagination. 
There was no sympathy between 
them. She existed only in company, 
which, from the languor of her 
nature, she hardly seemed to enjoy. 
Change, and variety, and the flutter 
of new faces were as necessary to 
her as they were wearisome to him ; 
and so gradually and imperceptibly 
the distance widened between them, 
and his whole affections were con- 
centrated on me. This may in some 
measure account for the formation 
of my character. I was neither 
weakened nor benefited by maternal 
tenderness; and my studies and 
habits, shaped and regulated by m 
father, imparted to me a strengt 
and earnestness which— now that 
they avail me nothing—I may speak 
of as existing in the past. 

‘It is nearly ten years since my 
mother died; she went out as a 
flower dies, drooping slowly, and 
retaining something of its sweetness 
to the end. My father outlived her 
several years. That was the happiest 

riod of my life. There was not a 
ok in the love that bound us 
together. But there came a struggle 
at last between us—a struggle in 
which that love was bitterly tried 
and tested on both sides. 

‘I made a deity to myself, as 
most young people do, especially 
when they are flattered into the 
belief that they are more spirituelle 
and capable of judging for them- 
selves, than the rest of the world. 
It was a girlish fancy; all girls have 
such fancies, and look back upon 
them afterwards as they look back 
upon their dreams, trying to collect 
and put together forms and colours 
that fade rapidly in the daylight of 
experience. 

‘One of our visitors made an 
impression upon me; perhaps that 
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is the best way to describe it. He 
had a sombre and poetical air—that 
was the first thing that touched me 
—an oval face, ve — and 
thoughtful, and chiselle to an 
excess of refinement; a sensitive 
mouth; dark, melancholy eyes; and 
black, lustrous hair. remember 
he had quite a Spanish or Italian 
cast of features; and that was dan- 
gerous to a young girl steeped in 
the lore of history and chivalry. 
You think it strange, perhaps, I 
should make this sort of confession 
to you; you expect that I should 
rather suffer you to believe that, 
until we met, I had never been 
disturbed by the sentiment of love; 
~ you may entirely believe it. 

is was a mere phantasy—the 
prescience of what was to come— 
the awakening of the consciousness 
of a capacity of loving which, until 
now, was never stirred in its depths. 
It merely showed me what was in 
my nature, but did not draw it out. 

‘ The fascination was on the sur- 
face, but, while it lasted, I thought 
it intense; and such is the contra- 
diction in the constitution of youth, 
that a little opposition from my 
father only helped to strengthen it. 
In the presence of that sad face, 
into which was condensed an irre- 
sistible influence, I was silent and 
timid, frightened at the touch of his 
white hands, and so confused that I 
could neither speak to him, nor look 
at him; but in my father’s presence, 
when we talked of him, and m 
father hinted distrusts and anti- 
pathies, I was bold in his defence, 
and soared into an enthusiasm that 
often surprised us both. It was 
evident that I was in love—to speak 
by the card—and that the no- 
nitions of experience were thrown 
away upon me. 

My father was grieved at this 
discovery, when it really came to 
take a serious shape of resistance to 
his advice. As yet, we had only 
flirted round the confines of the 
subject, and neither of us had openly 
recognised it as a reality. The 
action of the drama was in my own 
brain. The hero of my fantastic 
reveries regarded me only as a 
precocious child; was amused, or, 
at the utmost, interested by my 
admiration of him, which he could 
not fail to detect; and it was not 
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until he imagined he had traced a 
deeper sentiment in my shy and 
embarrassed looks, that he began 
to feel any emotion himself. But 
the emotions which spring out of 
vanity or compassion, which come 
only as a sort of generous or pitying 
acknowledgment of an unsought 
devotion, have no stability in them. 
It is more natural, and more likely 
to ensure duration of love that they 
should originate at the other side. 
Woman was formed to be sued and 
won; it is the law of our organiza- 
Men value our affection in 
proportion to the efforts it has cost 
to gain them. The rights of a diffi- 
cult conquest are worn with pride 
and exultation, while the fruits of 
an easy victory are held in indiffer- 
ence. These things, however, were 
mysteries to me then. 

‘ There was a kind of love scene 
between us. I can hardly recall 
anything of it, except that I thought 
him more grand and noble than 
ever, and full of a magnificent 
patronage of my nerves and my 
ignorance. He was several years - 
older than I was, which made a 
great distance between us, and 
made me look up to him with a 
superstitious homage. I remember 
nothing more about it, only that 
when I left him, I felt as if I had 
suddenly grown up into a woman. 

‘And now came the beginning of 
the struggle. 

‘We other visitors who were 
better liked by my father. I could 
not then understand his objections 
to my Orlando. I have understood 
them since, and know that he was 
right in that, if he erred in the rest. 

‘Amongst our visitors was one 
whom I cannot speak of without a 
shudder. There was in him a com- 
bination of qualities calculated to 
inspire me with aversion, which 
grew from day to day into loathing. 
I do not believe my father really 
liked that man. Circumstances, 
however, had given him an influence 
in our house, against which it was 
vain for me to contend. His family 
was closely connected with my 
mother; and my father had acquired 
an estate through his iage, with 
which these people were mixed up 
as trustees; they had, in fact, a lien 
upon us, which it was impossible to 
shake off; and by this means main- 
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tained a position with us which 
was at. once so familiar and harass- 
ing to me, that nothing but my 
devotion to my father restrained 
me from an open mutiny against 
them. 

‘This man, who was not much 
my senior in years, but who seemed 
to have been born old, and to have 
lived centuries for every year of my 
life, entertained the most violent 
passion for me. I had no suspicion 
of it at first; and as the closeness 
of our relations threw us constantly 
together, I was feeding it unknow- 
ingly for a long time before I dis- 
covered it. I will spare you what 
I felt when I made that discovery — 
the horror! the despair! 

‘When I compared this man, 
loathsome and hideous to me, with 
him who was the Orlando, the Bay- 
ard, the Crichton of my foolish 
dreams, it made me sick at heart. 
So deep was the detestation he in- 
spired, that, young as I was, I would 
have gladly renounced my own 
choice to have escaped from him. 
But there was one consideration 

_paramount even to that; it was my 
ather’s desire that I should marry 
him 


*. By some such sorcery as wicked 
demons in the wise allegories of fable 
obtain a control over good spirits, 
the demon who had thus risen up 
in my path obtained an ascéndancy 
over my father. It was impossible 
that he could have persuaded my 
father, who was clear-sighted and 
sagacious, into the belief that he 
possessed a single attribute of good- 
ness; it must have been by the force 
of a fascination, such as serpents are 
said to exercise over children, that 
he wrought his ends. And the 
comparison was never applied with 
greater justice, for my father was 
as saeloe as a child in mere 
worldly affairs, while the other was 
a subtle compound of cunning and 
venom, glazed over with a most 
hypocritical exterior. 

‘He worked at his purpose for 
months and months in i. by 
artifices which assisted his progress 
without betraying his aim. He 
adroitly avoided an abrupt disclosure 
of his i for he knew, or feared, 
that if it came too suddenly, it would 
have shocked even my father. He 
saw that my fancy was taken up 
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elsewhere, and the first part of his 
plot was, to prejudice and poison 
my father’s mind against his rival. 
In this he effectually succeeded. 
But it was a more difficult matter 
to bring round his own object, and 
he never could have achieved it, 
with all his skill, had he not been 
so mixed up with our affairs as to 
have it in his power to involve my 
father in a net-work of embarrass- 
ments. The meshes were woven 
round him with consummate inge- 
nuity, and every effort at extrication 
only drew them tighter and tighter. 

‘Had I known as much of the 
world then as I do now, I might have 
acted differently. But I was a girl; 
my sensibility was easily moved; 
my terrors were easily alarmed ; 
and I loved my father too passion- 
ately to be able to exercise a calm 
judgment where his safety was con- 
cerned. It was this devotion—im- 
petuous and unreflecting—that gave 
an advantage to the fiend, of which 
he availed himself unrelentingly, 
and which threw me, bound and 
fettered, at his feet. 

‘I will not dwell on these me- 
mories. My heart was harrowed 
by a terrible conflict. I knew not 
how it might have been, had I not 
gathered a little strength from 
wounded pride. A circumstance 
came to my relief which crushed my 
enthusiasm, and from that instant 
determined my fate. 

‘My father had often thrown out 
doubts of the sincerity of him to 
whom I looked up with so much 
admiration; and at last he spoke 
more explicitly and urgently. He 
told me that the hero of my dreams 
was merely trifling with my feelings, 
and amusing himself at the expense 
of my credulity—in short, that he 
was no better than a libertine. I 
revolted against these cruel accusa- 
tions, and repelled them by assert- 
ing that he was the noblest and 
truest of human beings. But my 
father knew more of him than I did 
Even while these painful discussions 
were going on between us, news 
arrived that he had been detected 
in a heartless conspiracy to entrap 
and carry off a ward in chancery— 
a discovery which compelled him to 
fly the country. 

‘I was stunned and humiliated. 
The dream was over. The idol was 
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broken, and the shrine degraded 
for ever. What resource should 
women have in such cases if pride 
did not come to their help—that 

ride which smiles while the heart 
is bleeding, and makes the world 
think that we do not suffer! They 
know not what we suffer—what we 
hide! Our education trains us up 
in a mask, which is often worn to 
the end, when the secret that has 
fed upon our hearts, and consumed 
our lives, day by day, descends into 
the dark grave with us! My suffer- 
ings at the time were very great—I 
thought they would kill me. What 
mattered it to me then how they 
disposed of me. Poor fool! I looked 
in on my desolated fancy, and gave 
myself up for lost. 

* It was in this mood the machina- 
tions of that man whom I abhorred 
triumphed over me. My father’s 
affairs had beeome hepilenty en- 
tangled in his, and a proposal to 
avert chancery suits an settle dis- 
pone titles by a union between the 

amilies of the litigants presented 
the only means of adjustment. My 
father listened to this insidious pro- 
a at first reluctantly ; then, day 

y day, as difficulties thickened, he 
became more reconciled to it; and, 
at length, he broke it to me, with a 
deprecating gentleness that never 
sued in vain to the heart that idolized 
him. I had nothing left in the world 
but my father to love. Under any 
circumstances, my love for him 
would have made me waver. As it 
was, wounded and hopeless, galled, 
deceived, and cast off—for I felt as 
all girls do, and was thoroughly in 
earnest in my sentimental misery 
—my love for him lightened the 
sacrifice he prayed, rather than de- 
manded at my hands. 

‘Girl as I was, I could see the 
change that had passed over my 
father. The strong man was subdued 
and broken down. His clear un- 
derstanding had given way; even 
his heart was no longer as generous 
and impulsive as it used to be. I 
could not bear to witness these 
alterations; and when I was told 
that it was in my power to relieve 
him from the weight that pressed 
upon him, what could I do? 

‘There were many violent strug- 
gles—many fits of tears and solitary 
remorse ; but they all yielded to 
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that imperative necessity, to that 
claim upon my feelings, which was 
paramount to everything else. The 
first step was a contract of marriage, 
which I was simply required to sign. 
I was too young then to marry! 
This consideration was thrown in as 
a sort of tender forbearance to me, 
which, it was hoped, would propi- 
tiate my reluctant spirit. ‘And from 
that hour, the demon, claiming me 
for his own, was incessant in his at- 
tendance upon me. [had hoped by 
that act to shake him off my father ; 
but he was the Old Man of the 
waters to his drowning victim, and 
at every moment only clutched and 
clung to him more closely. 

‘ At last, my father fell ill. First, 
he moped about the house, with a 
low, wearing cough. None of his 
old resources availed him. He 


couldn’t read; the pleasant things 
he used to talk of—books, character, 
— phy—no longer interested 

im. The _ mind was growing 


carped and restless. He was ab- 
suled in his ailments. Trifles vexed 
him, and instead of the large and 
genial subjects which formerly en- 
grossed him, he was taken up with 
petty annoyances. Oh, with what 
agony I watched that change, from 
day today! Then from the drawing- 
room to the bed, from whence he 
never rose again. 

‘It was in his last sickness—to- 
wards the close—when the wings of 
the Angel of Death were darkening 
his lids, and his utterance was thick- 
ening, and his vision becoming dim- 
mer and dimmer, that he called me 
to his side. He knew the horror that 
was in my thoughts; but I was 
already pledged, and it was not a 
time for me to shrink, when he, in 
whom my affections were garnered 
up, besought me to make his death- 
bed happy by completing the sacri- 
fice. There were those around us 
who said that it was merely to ease 
his mind, that he might feel he did 
not leave me behind him alone and 
without a protector; that the mar- 
riage woul be performed in his 
presence ; that we should then sepa- 
rate, and that my husband—oh, how 
I have hated that word! what 
images of wrong and cruelty are 
condensed into it!—would regard 
that ghastly ceremony only as a 
guarantee that when my grief had 
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abated, and the signs of mourning 
were put off, I shonld consent to 
become his wife before the world. 
I believed in that and trusted to it. 
Tt was all written down and wit- 
nessed, that he would not enforce 
this marriage till time had soothed 
and reconciled me to it; and as the 
realization of it was to depend upon 
myself, I thought I was secure 
against the worst. Upon these con- 
ditions I was married beside the 
death-bed of my father. 

‘The plot was deeply laid. The 
snare was covered with flowers. I 
was nominally free. I was the wife, 
and not the wife, of him who, when 
a little time had passed away, and 
my father was in the grave, and I 
was at his mercy, assumed the right 
of asserting over me the authority 
of a husband. I did not then know 
the full extent of my dependence. 
Upon the failure of my consent, the 
whole property was to devolve upon 
him. Of that I thought little; it 
was a cheap escape from a bondage 
I abhorred, if, by surrendering all I 
possessed, I could escape. There 
was nothing left in my own hands, 
but the power of withholding my 
consent, and I did withhold it; and 
my aversion increased with the 
base, unmanly, and _ vindictive 
means he used to wring it from me. 

‘Years passed ayay; he was ever 
in my path, blighting me with 
threats and scoffs. My life was 
one continued mental slavery. He 
had the right, or he usurped it, of 
holding me in perpetual bondage,— 
hovering about me, watching my 
actions, and subjecting me to aperse- 
cution which, invisible to everybody 
else, was felt by me in the minutest 
trifles. And all this time my heart, 
shutupand stifled, felt alonging, such 
as prisoners feel, to breathe the free 
air, to find its wings, and escape. I 
was conscious of a capacity for hap- 
piness; I felt that my existence was 
wasting under a hideous influence,— 
that my situation was cruel and 
anomalous,—that it was equally 
guilty to stay and feed the rebellion 
of my blood, that might at last drive 
me mad, or to fly from the evil 
thoughts that fascinated and beset 
me;—and long contemplation of 
this corroding misery convinced 
me that the greater guilt was the 
hourly falsehood,—the constant mu- 
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tiny of my soul,—the sin I was 
commitiing against nature by con- 
tinuing-to tolerate the semblance of 
an obligation that made me almost 
doubt the justice of heaven! 

‘ Again and again he renewed the 
subject, only to be again and again 
repulsed with increased bitterness 
and scorn. The sternness of my 
resolution gradually obtained a viec- 
tory over his perseverance. No man, 
be his devotion as intense as it may, 
can persist in this way, when he is 
thoroughly assured that a woman 
hates or despises him; and he had 
ample reason to know that I did 
both. Threats failed,—hints of scan- 
dal and defamation failed,—prayers 
and entreaties failed,—he tried them 
all; and he saw at last that my deter- 
mination was irrevocable. I would 
not redeem my pledge. I took all 
the consequences of the perfidy. I 
submitted to the ignominy of his 
taunts and reproaches, and even ad- 
mitted their justice, rather than 
stain my soul with a blacker crime. 
What was left to him? His arts 
were bafiled—his pride turned to 
dust—his love rejected? What was 
left to him out of this ruin of his 
long cherished scheme? Revener! 

‘Although he could not force me 
to fulfil the contract, he could blast 
my life in its bloom—wither the 
tree to the core—make a desert 
round it—poison the very atmo- 
sphere that gave it nourishment 
and strength—and wait patiently to 
see it die, leaf by leaf, and branch 
by branch. This was his devilish 
project. Love—if ever so sacred a 
passion had found its way into his 
soul—was transformed into hate, 
deadly and unrelenting; the red 
current had become gall; and the 
same slow, insatiable energy, with 
which he had before urged and 
forced his suit, was now applied to 
torture and distract me. wonder 
it did not drive me to some act of 
desperation! 

‘And all this time I moved 
through society like others. Nobody 
suspected the vulture that was at 
my heart; and I had to endure the 
wretched necessity of acting a daily 
lie to the world. It gave a false 
severity to my manner—it made 
me seem austere and lofty, where I 
only meant to avert approaches 


which it would have been criminal 
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to have admitted and deceived. 
And I had need of all that repellant 
armour; and it served me, and saved 
me—till I met you! 

‘Shall I. proceed any farther? 
Shall I tell you how a new state of 
existence seemed insensibly opening 
before me?—how the want in my 
heart became unconsciously filled? 
—and that which had been a dream 
to me all my life long, vague, 
flitting, and undefined, was now a 
reality, clear, fixed, and distinct? 
What that sympathy was itis need- 
less to ask, which made me feel that 
your history was something like my 
own—that you, too, had some dis- 
content with the world, that.made 
you yearn for peace and solitude, 
and the refuge of love, like me. I 
fought bravely at first. You know 
not how earnestly I questioned 
myself—how I probed my wounded 
spirit, and battled with the temp- 
tation. All that was hidden from 
you; but it was not the less fierce 
and agonizing. The blessed thought 
and hope of freedom, of a happiness 
which I had never trusted myself 
to contemplate, was a strong and 
blinding fascination. I saw my 
wretchedness, and close at hand its 
perilous remedy. Doomed either 
way, which was I to choose? The 
world?—my soul? All was darkness 
and terror to me. Calamity had 
made me desperate; yet I was out- 
wardly calm and _ self-sustained. 
But I was goaded too far at last; 
he goaded me; and my resolution 
was taken; it was one plunge—and 
all was over. I fled from the misery 
I could no longer endure, and live; 
and I know the cost—I know the 

nalty—I see before me the retri- 

ution. Let it come—my fate is 
sealed!’ 


, 


This narrative occupied a longer 
time in the relation than in the 


shape to which I have reduced it, 
for it was frequently interrupted by 
questions and exclamations, which 

have not thought it necessary to 
insert here. When she concluded, 
the day was already waning, and the 
long shadows from the woods were 
stretching down the stream, and the 
setting sun was, here and there, 
blazing through the trees, like focal 
rays caught on the surface of a 
burning-glass. The haze of evening 
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was gathering round us, and settling 
over the little bridge which was now 
slowly fading into the distance. 
Astrea had confided her whole 
life to me with the utmost candour. 
The strong emotions she exhibited 
throughout afforded the best proof, 
if any were wanted, of her perfect 
sincerity. There was nothing kept 
back—no arriére-pensée—no false 
colouring; her coe character came 
out forcibly in this painful con- 
fession. Few women would have 
had the requisite fortitude to sub- 
mit to such an ordeal, and take 
their final stand upon a position 
which marked them out as pariahs 
in the eyes of the world. I felt how 
great the misery must have been 
from which she sought this terrible 
escape; and how much greater was 
the strength of will that sustained 
her in the resolution to embrace it. 
Her wild sense of natural justice 
had risen in resistance against laws 
which it appeared to her more 
criminal to obey than to violate. It 
was not a paroxysm of the passions 
— it was not the sophistry that seeks 
for its own convenience to arraign 
the dispensations of society; it was 
a strong mind, contending in its 
ownrightagainstobligations founded 
on force, and violence, and wrong— 
asserting its claim to liberate itself 
from trammels to, which it had never 
given a voluntary assent—recoiling 
from a life of scepticism and hypo- 
erisy, and the frightful conflicts 
it entails between duty and the 
instincts of reason and the heart— 
and prepared, since no other alter- 
native was left, to suffer in itself 
alone, and in the consequences of its 
own act, all obloquy, all vengeance 
theworld couldinflict. Thattherelay 
beneath this a grave error, under- 
mining the foundations upon which 
the whole social superstructure 
rested, was, in a certain large and 
general sense, sufficiently obvious to 
me. But who could argue such 
questions against convictions based 
upon individual and exceptional 
injuries? Who could require, in the 
very moment and agony of sacrifice. 
that she who had been thus wronged 
and tortured, and who had never, 
of her own free action, incurred the 
responsibility from which she re- 
volted, should offer herself up a 
victim to laws that afforded her no 
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protection, and condemned her to 
eternal strife, and the sins of a rebel- 
lious conscience? I would have 
saved her if I could. It was my first 
impulse—my most earnest desire. 
But of what avail was the attempt? 
Where was she to find refuge? 
Only one of two courses la hide 
her—to return and fulfil her con- 
tract, or to renounce the world: the 
first was doubtful, perhaps impos- 
sible; the second, she had resolved 
upon. Even if I were to hold back 
on the brink of the precipice, it 
would not shake her determination. 

In this extremity, and in the last 
resort, I felt myself bound to her 
by every consideration of love and 
honour. Honour! When that ele- 
ment enters into our casuistry, the 
peril is at its height! 

‘Have you never endeavoured to 
release yourse!f from this contract?’ 
I inquired. 

‘He would not release me.’ 

‘Have you explicitly demanded 
it of him, so that you should have 
the satisfaction of feeling that you 
had tried all other soma tote you 
broke the bond yourself?’ 

‘I have demanded and besought 
it of him—prayed to him—appealed 
to him, by his soul’s hopes here and 
hereafter, to release me. I have 
laid my own perdition on his refusal 
—and he still refused. I gave up all; 
offered to leave England for ever; 
to give him security that, be my 
fate what it might, neither he nor 
his should be troubled withme. To 
no purpose—he was iron. He could 
have procured a separation, which I 
could not. I gave him the means, 
and would have borne any humi- 
liation to obtain my freedom. He 
would not release me; he held mz 
bound, that he might gloat his 
vengeance upon my sufferings.’ 

‘And this man—this fiend--you 
have not told me, Astrza, who he 
is. 

While I was speaking, I observed 
her looking keenly Teoush the 
mist that was collecting about us. 
Some object had attracted her at- 
tention. My eyes followed the 
direction hers had taken, and I 
discerned a figure, apparently wrap- 
ped up in a cloak, about the centre 
of the bridge, on the near side. 
We watched it in silence for a 
space of two or three minutes, when 
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it moved slowly from its position, 
and winding down amongst the 
trees, took the path that led directly 
to the spot where we were seated. 
She grasped my arm, and cried in 


a whisper— 
‘Stand firm. Speak not. It is 
my deed, not yours. The hour I 


have looked for through long years 
of anguish is come at last. Fear 
nothing for me!’ 

The figure approached, still en- 
veloped in a cloak, and stood exactly 
cuente to us. For a moment— 
the most intense I ever remember 
—not a word was uttered. At last, 
the stranger spoke. 

‘It is, then, as I expected. I 
have tracked you to your hiding- 
place, and I find you with your 
paramour.’ 

It was the voice of the dwarf! 
The blood leaped in my veins, and, 
hardly conscious of what I was 
doing, or meant to do, I sprang 
from my seat. Astrea rose at the 
same moment, and interposed. 

‘If you have the least regard or 
mae for me,’ she said, ‘do not in- 
terfere. For my sake, control your- 
self.’ 

‘For your sake!’ echoed the 
dwarf. ‘Do you glory in his shame, 
as well as your own?’ 

‘Shame!’ cried Astrea. ‘Take 
back the foul word, and begone. 
You have no authority, no rights 
here. The shame is yours, not 
mine—yours, unmanly, pitiful, and 
mean, who have taken advantage of 
a contract wrung from a girl to 
doom the life of a woman to misery.’ 

‘Have I no authority?’ quoth 
the dwarf. ‘Listen to me—you 
must—you shall—if it kill you in 
your heroics. I am your husband— 
my authority is law. I can com- 
mand you to my foot, and you must 
obey me. Youthink you are secure; 
but I will show you that you have 
committed an egregious mistake. 
Believe me,’ he added, in a tone of 
supercilious mockery, for which I 
could have inflicted summary chas- 
tisement,—‘ believe me, you only 
deceive yourself, as you have tried 
to deceive me.’ 

‘In what have I tried to de- 
ceive you?’ she demanded. ‘I 
have been so explicit with you, that 
none but the most contemptible of 
your sex would have persisted at 
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such a sacrifice of pride and feeling. 
Pride? You have none. Where 
you proffered love—oh! such love! 
—you found aversion ;—where you 
sought, sued, and threatened, you 
received nothing in return but loath- 
ing and scorn. And now, hence- 
forth and for ever, I break ail bonds 
between-us. Since you will not do 
it, I will—I have done it! Obey 
you? I owe you no obedience. Be 
wise; take my answer, and leave me.’ 

‘Not at your bidding, madam. I 
did not come here to visit you in 
your retirement, and be turned 
away so unceremoniously. It is 
not my intention to leave you. 
Where you are, there must I be too.’ 

The insolent coolness with which 
this was spoken, rendered it very 
difficult for me to submit to the in- 
junction Astrea had imposed upon 
me. I began to feel that I, too, 
had rights, and that the course this 
husband-in-law was pursuing, was 
not the best calculated to induce me 
to surrender them. 

‘ Where I am you shall never come 
again!’ returned Astrea. ‘That is 
over. A gulf yawns between us. 
Do not tempt it any farther.’ 

‘I will not be critical about words 
with you,’ said the dwarf. ‘If Iam 
not to come where you are, you 
shall come to me. It is the same 
thing. You are only wasting your 
fine speeches. I have come here to 
take you back to London.’ 

‘To take me back?’ she echoed. 
‘Are youmad? Doyou believe such 
a thing credible? I have chosen 
my own course; and no power, 
authority, or force can turn me 
from it. Take me back! Even 
were I willing to go—suppose I 
were weak enough to repent the 
step I have taken—can you not see 
—have you not eyes and under- 
standing to see and comprehend, 
that it would be to your own eter- 
nal dishonour—that it would only 
bring upon you the contempt and 
derision of the world?’ 

‘It is for me to judge of that. 
Come—we are losing time, and it is 
growing dark already.’ 

‘Then why do you stay? Why 
do you not go as you came. I have 
given you my answer; and if you 
were to stand here for ever, you 
will get none other. Have you no 
particle of self-respect left P’ 
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‘ Whatever self-respect or pride I 
had,’ returned the dwarf, in a low 
and bitter tone, ‘ you have trampled 
upon, and ~raise 7 a demoniac 
spirit in its place. It might have 
been otherwise once. I loved you— 
ay! writhe under the word—TI 
loved you; but I was ill-favoured, 
misshapen, stunted, and loathsome 
to look upon. You thought that 
love and ambition and high thoughts 
could not take up with such a frame 
as this—that they all went with 
straight limbs and milky faces. 
Nature could not condescend to 
endow the dwarf with the attributes 
of humanity. But I was a man as 
well as they -- had the passions 
and hopes of a man, the capabili- 
ties of good and evil. You never 
sought the good; you never felt it 
to be your duty to seek and culti- 
vate the better qualities which my 
own consciousness of my outward 
defects made irresolute and way- 
ward in development. You only 
looked upon the surface ; and in the 
selfishness of your heart you spurned 
me from you. You never thought 
of asking yourself whether it was 
in your power to redeem and ele- 
vate, for noble ends, the human soul 
that was pent up in this weak and 
distorted body Veo never stopped 
to reflect whether, by your con- 
tumely and pride of beauty, you 
were not destroying the germs of 
all self-respect, perverting the vir- 
tuous instincts into poisonous fangs, 
and shattering to the core the best 
resolves of a human being who might 
be better than yourself. A word of 
kindness in season—a generous con- 
struction of my character—an effort 
to call my moral strength into action, 
might have raised me to the dignity 
of the manhood it was your plea- 
sure to disdain and degrade,—might 
have given me the fortitude and 
the compensating motive to resign 
you,—might have saved us both! 

ut that word was never on your 
lips—that effort you were not gene- 
rous enough to try. What I am, 
then, you have made me—bitter to 
the dregs, engrossed by one thought, 
living but for one object. Life is a 
curse to me. Every new day that 
rises upon me, humiliation and de- 
spair are before me. Do you believe 
I will suffer this tamely? What 
have I to lose? You hate me—I 
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return you hate for hate, loaded 
with the recollections of years of 
scorn and defiance. Defiance? Ha! 
ha! It is my turn now, and no 
remorse shall step in between us to 
mitigate my vengeance !” 

His voice rose almost into a shriek 
at the close, he had worked himself 
up to such a height of fanatic ex- 
citement ; yet, notwithstanding the 
denunciation with which he ended, 
it was impossible not to be touched 
with pity for the real suffering that 
had reduced him to this condition. 
A great sorrow had converted this 
wretched man into a human fiend ; 
and Inever before believed that there 
were the elements of tenderness in 
him which these references to the 
past seemed dimly to light up. 
Astrea heard it all very calmly. 

‘We are not answerable for our 
likings or antipathies,’ she replied ; 
‘and I am no more accountable for 
my feelings than you are for your 
shape. Had you possessed the in- 
stincts you speak of—the manhood 

ou claim for yourself, you might 

ave long since eae at least, 
my gratitude, and spared us both 
the ignominy of this night. But it 
is useless to look back. I have 
nothing more tosay. Let us part— 
in hate, if you will. I am indiffe- 
rent alike to your opinions and your 
vengeance. Avail yourself of what- 
ever power the law gives you; but 
here we now part, never to meet 
again.’ 

As she said this, she moved away, 
and I still lingered behind to pro- 
tect her retreat if it should be ne- 
cessary. 

‘No, madame ; not so easily. We 
do not part. I command you to 
leave this place, and go with me. 
It is my pleasure. Do not compel 
me to enforce it.’ 

Seeing him rush forward to follow 
her, I placed myself between them. 

‘I charge you,’ cried the, dwarf, 
‘to stand out of my path. It will be 
dangerous.’ 

* You have threatened me before,’ 
T exclaimed; ‘and it is full time that 
you and I should understand each 
other. I have an advantage over 
you which I do not desire to use, 
except in extremity; be careful, 
therefore, how you provoke it. Ad- 
vance no further, or I will not 
answer for the consequences!’ 
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‘So, then, you champion her in 
her guilt,’ he cried. 

‘1 know of no guilt,’ L replied. 
‘I have not interfered hitherto. I 
had no right to do so. But I will 
not suffer any violence to be com- 
mitted towards her. She must be 
free to act as she pleases.’ 

‘And what right have you to in- 
terfere now ?” 

‘ The right which every man has 
to protect a woman against outrage.’ 

*I warn you for the last time,’ 
exclaimed the dwarf, his eyeballs 
flashing fire. ‘It is you who have 
done this; you who have tempted 
and destroyed her—destroyed us 
both. Do not urge me to the retri- 
bution I thirst for. Put your hand 
upon me; there is my outstretched 
arm—only touch it with your fingers, 
and put me on my defence!’ 

Astrea was standing at my side. 

‘ I charge you,’ she said, ‘ to leave 
him, and go into the house. He 
will not dare to follow me.’ 

‘I will dare the depths of perdi- 
tion, and follow you wherever you 
go. See how he shrinks from me !— 
this champion and bully, for whom 

ou stand condemned and branded 
efore the world!’ 

‘Bully! I cried; ‘if you were 
not the feeble, wretched thing you 
are, I would strike you to the earth. 
It is you, not I, that have worked 
out this shame for your own fiendish 
ends. Did you not tell me that you 
helped and encouraged our inter- 
course—that you saw feelings grow- 
ing up, and used all your arts to 
heighten them into an attachment 
which you knew would bring misery 
upon us all? For what purpose, 
devil as you are, did you do this?’ 

‘To break her heart—for she had 
broken mine!’ 

‘ Be content, then, with what you 
have done, and leave us. You have 

laced me in a position which no 
fear of consequences can induce me 
to abandon. I will protect her to 
the last.. Look upon us henceforth as 
inseparable, and rid us of your pre- 
sence, lest I lose all self-command.’ 

Grasping Astrea’s hand, and con- 
trolling myself by a violent effort, I 
turned from him to lead her towards 
the house. 

Perhaps it was this action which 
suddenly infuriated the demon, who 
now looked more horrible in the 
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contortions of his unbridled rage 
than ever; and as I turned I felt, 
rather than saw, that he had coiled 
himself up to spring upon me. Re- 
lieving myself from her, I instantly 
faced him. His motions were as 
quick as light. One hand was upon 
my chest, and the other was fumbling 
under his cloak. Suspecting his 
intention, I —— right arm = 
drag ed it out. 1ere was a pisto 
in a hand. It was not i 
to exercise much forbearance in 
consideration of his physical infe- 
riority, and by desperate force I 
wrenched the pistol from his grasp, 
and, tossing it over his head, flung 
it into the river. In the struggle, 
however, it had gone off, and by the 
ery of pain he uttered, I centiaied 
that he was wounded. But I was 
too much heated to think of that, 
and in the fierceness of the conflict 
between us, I lifted him up by main 
strength, and flung him upon the 
ground. 

Leaving him there, I hastened to 
Astrea, and we both went into the 
house, taking care to lock and bar 
the door, so that he could not follow 
us. The windows of the sitting room 
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went down close to the gravel walk 
outside, upon which they opened. 
These were already secured, and we 
were safe. 

As we sat there, half an hour 
afterwards, a low piteous voice came 
wailing through the shutters, utter- 
ing one word, which it repeated at 
intervals in a tone that pierced me 
to the soul. ‘Astrea! Astrea! As- 
trea!’ It was a voice so freighted 
with sorrow, that, had not evil pas- 
sions intervened to shut our hearts 
to its petition, we must have relented 
and shown mercy to him out of 
whose despair it issued. But we 
held our breaths, hardly daring to 
look in each other's faces, and moved 
not! 

God! all the long night that wail- 
ing voice seemed repeating in fainter 
tones, ‘ Astrea! Astrea! Astrea!’ 
and she to whom it was addressed, 
and to whom it appealed in vain— 
let me not recal the memory ! Many 
years have since trampled out other 
recollections, but that voice still 
seems to vibrate on my heart, and 
the name still surges up as I heard 
it then, sobbing through tears of 
mortal agony ! 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIVING.* 


O a student of medicine, twenty 

years ago, the name of Herbert 
Mayo, then an eminent London 
surgeon, and successful teacher of 
an important branch of medical 
science, was as a household word. 
Among the physicians and surgeons 
of that day he held no mean rank, 
by virtue both of high professional 
attainments, and of acknowledged 
general talent. In society he could 
be, whenever it.so pleased him, an 
agreeable companion, and converser 
of no ordinary pretensions. But 
alas! the active, clever, and accom- 
plished physiologist and surgeon, 
who promised to hold so enviable a 
position in London, is now stranded, 
a cripple for life, in the little town 
of Boppard on the Rhine, whence, 
looking back with justifiable com- 


placency to his labours for ‘the 
advancement of medical science,’ 
and indulging a not unreasonable 
hope that his ‘name will live in 
medical literature,’ he pens his pre- 
face to the third edition of The 
Philosophy of Living. 

Apropos to Boppard. Among the 
very freshest and pleasantest remi- 
niscences of a continental tour which 
we made many years since, is that 
of this old-fashioned, quaint little 
German town. It formed the ter- 
minus of our first day’s journey on 
foot on continental soil; and a right 
pleasant piece of pedestrianism it 
was, with our path skirting the 
Rhine all the way, and the finely 
wooded opposite bank constantly in 
view, close to which, as we well 
remember, a long procession of 
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men and women wound its way to 
church, under‘a bright morning sun, 
chanting hymns. 3 the evening, 
after a lazy stroll through the narrow 
and picturesque streets of the old 
town, we found ourselves partaking, 
with an appetite earned by whole- 
some exercise, of a dinner which 
began with stewed peaches, and 
cules with boiled knuckle of veal. 
Of this meal, the best sauce, not 
excepting even the aforesaidappetite, 
or the music of a by no means con- 
temptible street band, was com- 
pounded of the pleasant atten- 
tions of the daughter of mine host, 
and our first German conversation 
of any length, of which the most 
memorable part was the young 
lady’s musical Ja wohl. The only 
drawback that we remember to a 
very pleasant sojourn of somewhat 
less than iapandtonaie hours, was 
the very scanty supply of water, 
and the small soup plate in which 
we were expected to perform our 
morning ablutions. 

Such a meagre allowance of one 
of the prime necessaries of life, 
the traveller on the Rhine need 


no eo anticipate in the good 


town of Boppard, for there our old 
friend the London surgeon, havin 

assumed, for one so sadly claaial 
in the use of his limbs, the more 
congenial title of M.D., presides 
over the mysteries of the wasserkur, 
and like an intelligent high priest, 
as he is, of the worship of Priesnitz, 
is ready to induct the Saxon neo- 
phyte into all the hidden lore of 
wet sheets and cold ablutions, and 
to bring his long experience of more 
orthodox methods of cure to bear on 
the safe practice of a schismatic 
system of medical treatment. If 

e cheerful, intelligent, and witty 
conversation of a shrewd observer 
of men and things should be deemed 
a useful adjunct to the water-cure, 
we think that we can promise the 
invalid that advantage in the institu- 
tion presided over by the quondam 
London surgeon and actual German 
physician, the author of The Philo- 
sophy of Living. 

The book itself is one of those 
chatty, excursive little volumes, 
which the reading public is fond of 
pesas on its shelves ; one of those 

ks which, doffing the grave air 
of authoritative teaching, aims at 
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insinuating wholesome precepts in 
the easy, natural method of the 
essayist. The author, indeed, tells 
us, that his volume merely consists 
of a series of essays, thrown to- 
gether from materials which he 
happened to have at hand, at the 
tent command of a London pub- 
isher, who deemed a work under 
the title, and with the scope of the 
volume before us, a desideratum 
which, as caterer for the public, it 
was his bounden duty to supply. 
Dr. Mayo declares himself a 
worshipper of the goddess Hygeia, 
whom he very ingeniously represents 
in a Greek medal on the frontispiece 
as beyond comparison a more worthy 
object of adoration than the healing 
god. ‘Her snake,’ he tells us, ‘is 
three times as big as that of Auscu- 
lapius, and could evidently eat half- 
a dozen such at a meal. Besides, 
she handles it with familiar dexte- 
rity, while the god’s is carelessly 
twined round his life-preserver.’ 
Nevertheless, Msculapius, if he 
could be taken to represent the 
science, rather than the art of heal- 
ing, would be a highly respectable 
deity, and might still number among 
his disciples every honest and en- ° 
lightened member of the medical 
profession; for certainly modern 
physiology and pathology are not 
unworthy of divine patronage. 
But the art of healing lon not 
kept pace with our fast-increasing 
knowledge of the structure and func- 
tions of the living mechanism which 
the physician and surgeon jointly 
rofess to repair. Here it is that 
ygeia comes into successful com- 
— with Asculapius. In this 
epartment of science and art, as in 
all others, ‘prevention is better than 
cure’—better in the hands of the 
layman, who observes the simple 
rules of health, and thus escapes 
disease ; better, also, in the hands 
of the physician,. who professes to 
withdraw the food that feeds his 
patient’s malady rather than admi- 
nister approved medicines which, at 
the best, only impart the strength 
required to bear a burden that ought 
never to have been imposed. But 
let not the physician be blamed for 
preferring the work of palliation to 
the better work of prevention. The 
patient himself finds it so much 
easier to compound for the sin of 
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excess by the penance of physic 
than to ve wholesomely - ale. 
that the doctor has no alternative. 
He cannot bring his rich patient 
under the strict discipline of the 
hospital; so he physics him to the 
best of his ability, looking forward 
to the time when, having gone the 
round of all his fashionable contem- 

raries, his patient shall at length 
find some quack, in or out of the 
profession, whose will is strong 
enough to control him, or his theory 
dazzling enough to captivate him, 
and who, in one or other of these 
ways, brings him round to a more 
natural mode of life. One great 
obstacle, indeed, in addition to the 
unwillingness of the patient to 
change his own habits of life, stands 
in the way of the physician who 
would substitute the regimen of 
Hygeia for the discipline of AZscu- 
lapius. That he might effect this 
desirable object he must, in some 
way or other, get possession of the 
person of his patient, and keep him, 
as mad doctors do the inmates of 
their asylums, under constant sur- 
veillance and control. To do this 
effectually, he must keep an hotel, or 
take possession of a mineral spring, 
as the centre and point of his opera- 
tions, or carry his philosophy of 
living into practice, under the sha- 
dow of some new-fangled system of 
treatment, combining a spare diet, 
with good air and facilities for exer- 
cise and recreation. This, in truth, 
is half the secret of the success of 
Schrott’s hunger-cure, of the Swiss 
goat’s-whey-cure, of the Rhine 
grape-cure, of the Munich beer-cure, 
of Pricanitx’ cold-water-cure, and of 
the alleged efficacy of the hundred- 
and-one mineral waters scattered 
over the continent of Europe, and 
springing out of some of the healthi- 
est and pleasantest spots of our own 
island. e goat’s-whey, the grape- 
juice, the Munich-beer, and the 
cold-water so liberally employed by 
Priesnitz and his disciples, inwardly 
and outwardly, are more or less 
wholesome diluents, and more or 
less efficient purifiers of a blood 
loaded to excess with the subtle 
poisons’ extracted from the rich 
viands and costly wines which load 
our tables and oppress our stomachs 
in this land of luxury. The very 
use of these methods of cure, 
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pre-supposes the avoidance of all 
excess, with the single exception of 
that of the remedy itself; and thus 
the grand desideratum of abstinence 
is directly or indirectly compassed. 
Many a rich valetudinarian who is 
now driven to the Continent in de- 
spair, could be restored to health by 
a month’s observance of Abernethy’s 
advice, ‘to live on sixpence a day, 
and. earn it.’ When we consider 
how much work there is to be done 
in England, and for England, we 
confess that we should lke to see 
this good advice followed, at least 
in its most essential point,—that of 
doing some wholesome work. 

Dr. Mayo is very anxious to take 
the class of men to whom Priesnitz 
belongs out of the category of quacks, 
and to give them a post of honour, 
as friends and helpers of the regular 
physician. After defining a quack 
somewhat narrowly, as ‘one who 
practises or advertises a means of 
cure, the nature of which he keeps 
secret,’ our author proceeds to divide 
the cunning fraternity into three 
classes, in the first of which he 
places the criminal quack, who em- 
ploys virulent drugs, to the great 
injury of health and imminent risk 
of life; in the second, the rogue 
quack, who advertises inert medi- 
cines for the cure of incurable mala- 
dies; and, in the third, the fair 
quack, who advertises a useful medi- 
cine, concealing only the mode of 
preparing it. 

Now, according to our author, the 
inventors of some of our modern 
methods of cure belong to neither 
of these classes. ‘They are of a 
different order—they are honest, 
but ignorant men, who, by their 
mother wit, have come upon 4 
fertile idea, which they follow out 
boldly and openly, with no conceal- 
ment, their powers of observation 
and natural sagacity enabling them 
to do this with comparative safety 
to their patients; while their very 
ignorance gives them courage to 
hazard what a well-informed physi- 
cian would recoil from. Physicians 
are wrong to stigmatize such men 
as quacks, they should rather hail 
them as instruments intended by 
Providence to provide new materials 
for enriching the healing art; and 
instead of uniformly rejecting, they 
should carefully sift and examme 
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all similar pretensions to useful dis- 
a in the confidence that, here 
and there, amidst many errors and 
much rubbish, they will come 
upon gems of the first water, like 
Priesnitz’s hydropathy.’ 

We feel very inth disposed to 
join issue with Dr. Mayo on this 
question of quacks. We think he 
has adopted too narrow a definition 
on the one side, and made a very un- 
warrantable exception on the other. 
Charlatanism, according to our no- 
tion of it, is a very comprehensive 
term, and the sect of quacks a very 
considerable community. We have 
political quacks, who propound as a 
certain cure for all social maladies 
infinitesimal doses of land, unlimited 
issues of inconvertible bank-notes, 
state education, or universal suffrage; 
and we have religious quacks, who, 
like our new-found cardinal, will 
undertake to cover the land with 
monastic paradises, if we will only 
consent to place our cathedrals and 
churches at his disposal, with rich 
Englishmen to cajole out of their 
wealth, and Irish beggars to pet and 


cocker in their idleness. And lastly, 


we have our medical quacks, in a long 
descending series, from the followers 
of Hahnemann, of the wonderful 
globules, down to Holloway, of the 
miraculous ointment. But what, 
after all, are the signs and marks 
by which we may know a charlatan 
when we see him? Let us try to 
arrive at them by a process of 
exclusion. 

In the first place, it is clear that 
mere incompetence does not con- 
stitute a man a quack. Lord John 
Russell is not a very great states- 
man, and Sir Charles Wood is still 
less a financier; yet no one sets 
down the one or the other as a 
quack. Both have been regularly 
educated to the work they profess 
to do, and the nation, in some sense, 
has conferred a diploma upon them. 
They passed a more or less strict 
examination at the hustings, and 
were pronounced by the infallible 
verdict of a British constituency 
safe practitioners of the art and 
myers of statesmanship. But a 
chancellor of the exchequer, like 
sundry permissi of the Worshipful 
Society of Apothecaries, the Royal 
College of Surgeons, and even the 
Royal College of Physicians, though 
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safe from the stigma of quackery, 
may not be = so secure against 
the brand of incompetency. Still, 
as we have said, incompetency is 
not synonymous with quackery. 

On the other hand, a competent 
and skilful man may make ship- 
wreck of his respectability, and 
degenerate into a quack, by con- 
descending to adopt any of the 
crooked expedients resorted to by 
the dishonest fraternity—such as 
advertising secret aetadiaie the 
abandonment of that openness and 
fair dealing, which is the best charac- 
teristic of the professional gentle- 
man, being sure to attach to his 
name the stigma of quackery. 

Another very sufficient ground for 
pronouncing a man a quack is the 
unauthorized practice of a profession 
in a country in which provision has 
been made for testing professional 
competency, granting diplomas, and 
conferring authority to practice. 
The German Priesnitz, therefore, 
(with all due submission to Dr. 
Mayo be it spoken,) must be con- 
tent to take his place with our 
English St. John Longs, Morrisons, 
and Holloways. 

The pretension to infallibility, 
again, is a safe ground upon which 
to build up a charge of quackery. 
We heretics, therefore, are in the 
habit of charging that intrusive 

ersonage, the Pope of Rome, with 
Co an irregular practitioner of 
the spiritual art of healing. The 
claim to infallibility, which he 
makes for himself, or the priests 
for him, entitles him, in our esti- 
mation, to take rank with our 
vendors of life pills and vital 
elixirs. Such presumptuous boast- 
ing, whether it be religious or 
secular, is of the very essence of 
quackery. 

It must be quite unnecessary to 
add, that downright dishonesty has 
an undisputed claim to be classed 
with secresy, lawlessness, and pre- 
sumption, as one of the attributes 
of quackery. How a a part it 
plays in the history of charlatanism 
we all know full well. 

In applying these tests to indivi- 
dual cases, we encounter some diffi- 
culties. There is, for example, a sect 
among us, known as the Homeo- 

athists, acknowledging as their 
ounder, one Hahnemann, who, 
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having had a regular medical edu- 

cation, struck out a very ingenious 

aoe which derived a certain sup- 
rt iro 


ad m a few acknowledged facts. 
is theorist proceeded forthwith to 
make sundry experiments on his 
own person, with infinitesimal doses 
of medicines in common use; and 
by the aid of a most vivid imagina- 
tion, or of a very powerful inventive 
faculty, contrived to commit to paper 
a description of acute and compli- 
cated sufferings, which, if we could 
only contrive to believe a hundredth 
part of them, would entitle him to 
take the very first place among 
scientific martyrs. It is not easy 
to say whether this man ought or 
ought not to be branded as a quack. 
If his sufferings were purely ima- 
ginative, he must be acquitted; if 
altogether fictitious, his ieee 
convicts him. Those of his fol- 
lowers who, under pretence of giving 
infinitesimal doses of medicine, really 
treat disease very much after the 
fashion of their orthodox neighbours, 
and resort to regular advice in their 
own cases, must, at all events, con- 
descend to occupy the same low 
lace in the social scale with Messrs. 
orrison and Holloway. 

We are at issue, therefore, with 
the author of The Philosophy of 
Living on this subject of quackery, 
and must insist on finding a place 
for Priesnitz among the professors 
of the art and mystery of charla- 
a. a the oe time, we 
acquit Dr. Mayo of any s th 
with quacks. He has ie an : 
system of treatment which was 
quackery with its inventor, and 
continues to be quackery with all 
its ignorant and unqualified prac- 
titioners; but which, in the hands 
of the enlightened and orthodox 
author of The Philosophy of Living, 
resumes the place among approved 
pee of penne Fen Dr 

urrie, of Liverpool, long since 
achieved for it. ti - 

At the same time, we cannot re- 
sist the temptation to remind the 
admirers of Priesnitz and of his sys- 
tem, of the very little claim which 
any modern professor of hydropathy 
can have to the praise of originality ; 
for we have now before us a volume 
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published in 1724, being the seventh 
edition of a work bearing the im- 

ing title of the Febrifugum 
Tahoe. by no less a personage 
than John Hancocke, D.D., rector of 
St. Margaret's, Lothbury, London ; 
prebendary of Canterbury, and 
chaplain to his Grace the Duke of 
Bedford ; which work is intended to 
set forth the truth that common 
water is the best cure for fevers, 
and probably for the plague. With 
this production of the Rev. Dr. 
Hancock, we find bound up a treatise 
on the Curiosities of Common Water, 
or the Advantages thereof in pre- 
venting and curing many Distempers; 
gathered from the Writings of several 
Eminent Physicians, and also from 
more than forty years’ experience, 
by John Smith, C.M. This work, 
too, was published in 1724, and has 
reached a sixth edition, which is 
enriched by additions from the pen 
of Mr. Ralph Thoresby, F.R.S., and 
others. A third treatise, under the 
title of the Arthritifugum Mag- 
num, translated from the Latin of 
Herman Van Der Heyden, an emi- 
nent physician of Ghent, converts 
this duet in praise of cold water 
into a trio, ant discourses very elo- 
quently on the wonderful virtues of 
cold water, taken inwardly and ap- 
plied outwardly, in gout and sciatica, 
and a list of diseases too long for 
quotation. So that Priesnitz has 
been anticipated, by at least a 
century and a quarter, by parsons 
and doctors of no mean pretensions, 
to say nothing of the more scientific 
and regular teaching of Dr. Currie, 
of Liverpool. 

We have been induced to take 
this notice of Priesnitz and hydro- 
pathy, because Dr. Mayo’s allusion 
to the cold-water cure, in his Intro- 
duction, and in the chapter on 
Bathing (p. 163, et seg.), where 
cases proving the efficacy of the 
system are detailed, is among the 
new matter which entitles this third 
edition of The Philosophy of Living 
to a special and early notice at our 
hands. It is but bare justice to 
Dr. Mayo to add, that the work has 
received other important additions 
and improvements, the fruit of long 
experience and matured thought. 
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MOZART’S PIANOFORTE.* 


We live in strange times. The 
key-board of the grand piano- 
forte has been extending itself inor- 
dinately, and Messrs. Broadwood, 
Erard, and Collard, have often much 
ado to keep their countenances when 
some person from the country, enter- 
ing either of their warehouses, 
gravely desires to see a ‘grand’ of 
seven octaves and a half. ‘We have 
not quite reached those dimensions 
as yet,’ say the manufacturers, with 
as polite a seriousness as they can 
master for the occasion. ‘ Even if 
we had, and got a tone into the ex- 
tremes of such an instrument, it 
would be dangerous to play upon. 
A performer stretching his left hand 
to the height of the treble, or his 
right to the depth of the bass, would 
be likely to topple over and measure 
his length on the floor, and a new 
long sliding-stool, to move backward 
and forward, would certainly become 
essential to the performance of long 
scale passages.’ ‘ Astonishing!’ re- 
plies the customer. ‘I should think 
that new ‘ sliding-scale’ in music 
would prove an attractive sight at 
the ‘ Grand Exhibition.’ 

The pianoforte-makers have done 
their best to satisfy public desire 
for the impossible ; and they make 
good sound work. They know the 
modern mode of assault when a new 
instrument is tried. Down goes the 
pedal ; then after a sledge-hammer 
thump in the bass, the left hand re- 
poses upon a chord in the tenor, 
— the right skirmishes with 
velocity through arpeggios or scales. 
From Thalber, Gen to the qua- 
drille-player, this is the anelling 
style. It makes the pianoforte sound 
altogether. It fills a room with 
tone; it is imposing, orchestral— 
what not? Yet let the conservative 
prnate beware how he submits 

is good instrument too often to 
such ruthless inflictions. Every 
groan which his poor pianoforte 
utters signalises some lossof its bloom 
and beauty, and the continuance of 
the heavy arm and hand, will soon 
reduce it to a cumbersome and use- 
less box. 


A reflecting musical father, who 
intends to bring up his son to the 
profession, considers that the knock- 
ing to pieces of a Broadwood or an 
Erard, 1s, after all, not of much con- 
sequence. If the Hanover-square 
Rooms are filled with seven-shilling 
tickets, and there is no orchestra to 
pay, his young gentleman will net a 
good sum. The lad is healthy and 
vigorous; he can make his way either 
by boxing or pianoforte-playing ; but, 
on the whole, the school of Thalberg 
is preferable to that of Mendoza. 
Delicate and fragile girls pursue the 
same masculine style. We no longer 
compliment them. on their taste or 
sensibility, but exclaim, ‘ What a 
fine strong arm! How quick the 
finger!’ or ‘How powerful the 
thumb !’ 

And then the new gymnastics of 
the pianoforte. It is quite enter- 
taining to see the grimaces and 
flourishes, having not the slightest 
connexion with music, which denote 
the teaching of fashionable music- 
masters. Let us observe the young 
lady whom the Signor Padrone, at 
an evening party, is conducting to 
the music-stool to favour the com- 

any with a piece by Dreyschock. 
We know what is coming before 
even the white gloves are drawn off. 
At every slow note of the intro- 
ductory adagio, the wrists will be 
raised, and the fingers placedstraight 
and perpendicular upon the keys; 
and before every arpeggio which 
accompanies a melody played, or 
rather knocked by the left thumb, the 
right hand will describe a half circle 
in the air, the musical meaning or 
_ae of which it is impossible to 

ivine. Such are the mysterious 
gestures with which Mr. J aos Pa 
diverts his audience, when lie hol 
7 his truthful mirror to the fashion- 
able follies of the day in music. The 
eye should certainly not be offended 
in any good performance ; but affec- 
tation is an extreme even more to be 
shunned than awkwardness. 

Among the social reforms impe- 
ratively demanded, is that of musical 
education. We have too far pur- 


* Cipriani Potter’s new and complete edition of Mozart's Pianoforte Works. 
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sued and imitated eccentric talents, 
like those of Thalberg, Chopin, &c., 
and have cultivated the hand for 
execution without forming the mind 
and taste of the musician. Musical 
evenings at home are often a series 
of displays from which pleasure is 
excluded, and where to listen is to 
learn resignation. Nor is the matter 
mended if a father, impatient of the 
protracted bore of his miscellaneous 
volunteers in singing and playing, en- 
gages a grand professor to entertain 
the guests at his party. A fee may 
repay extravagant practice, but ex- 
perience proves that it does not 
command the pleasures of music. 
No; wherever they exist, they grow 
out of a sincere affection for, and in- 
terest in the thing. 

The father of Mozart, and the 
mother of the late Felix Mendels- 
sohn, in their philosophical develop- 
ment of the musical nature, serve as 
examples to all who are concerned 
in teaching. Theirs was not the dry, 
laborious system of practice which 
creates the ephemeral wonder, but 
kills imagination and pleasure; on 
the contrary, their pupils beginning 
early, and pursuing music by regular 
and convenient stages, acquired per- 
fection, chiefly because their minds 
were recreated from time to time in 
other pursuits. They knew the im- 
portant secret, that as knowledge 
and taste advance, the labour of the 
hand is greatly relieved; and they 
wouldhave smiled tohear of M. Kalk- 
brenner, at sixty, sitting at his piano- 
forte, reading a book, and practisin 
his five-finger passages. He has tol 
his pupils of his habit, by way of 
encouraging them, and yet it is 
scarcely one of the respectable occu- 

ations of a senior. There is a time 
or arene. In childhood, regu- 
larity of occupation is the foundation 
of all mental and moral discipline. 
‘When the musician has well em- 
ployed his youth, his skill is pretty 
well sustained by the accidental 


laying which falls to his share. He 
: es to compose, to enjoy himself 


in music, and make others enjoy, 
and he is even able to foil the me- 
chanist at his own weapons. 

As cultivated musical parents in- 
crease, the advantage of having an 
artist in the family, within call, who 
will find a pleasure in pleasing, will 
be duly appreciated. But the plastic 
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age cannot be passed over, and the 
bad habits encouraged by negligence 
and remissness, easily cured by the 
finishing master ; the formation of 
the musician-player must rather be 
a constant stream of progress to 
which the hand, the eye, the ear, 
the mind, should each contribute its 
part. Maternal lessons like those 
of Madame Mendelssohn to her little 
son, may once more seem but in 
sport to arrest the volatility of child- 
hood, and yet give a serious bias to 
a life. This task of development 
demands experience and caution in 
its exercise; but the benevolent 
musician finds a pleasure in the 
activity to which it excites his fancy. 
He sees many cases in which music 
is uselessly prosecuted; but here 
there are no limits to attainment. 
He sees the opening taste formelody, 
for harmony, for design in compo- 
sition ; he points out to the pupil 
the usages of the great masters ; the 
flame of enthusiasm kindles from 
mind to mind; the neophyte is con- 
firmed. 
The remembrance of erroneous 
aths in modern musical education 
1as much pressed upon us on viewing 
the first English edition of Mozart's 
pianoforte works. Let the mental 
and tasteful capacities of the young 
be as fairly opened as they were in 
Mozart and Mendelssohn, and we 
shall surely find, that in music, ‘ the 
child is father to the man.’ If any 
one glancing through the catalogue 
thematique of Mozart's pianoforte 
works, and observing the melodious 
simplicity of the subjects therein 
treated as rondos, airs with varia- 
tions, sonatas, &c., would rightly 
apprehend the causes of the dis- 
crepancy of style which appears in 
these compositions, he must remem- 
ber the long connexion of this artist’s 
family with the pianoforte-playing 
world through which the great com- 
poser was engaged in numerous 
offices of friendship and benevolence. 
And, perhaps, in the eye of enlarged 
experience, which has the poet's 
sympathy in the beauty of the hum- 
blest flower that grows, Mozart ap- 
as not less himself when con- 

escending to form the hand and 
taste of a musical child, than in the 
productions of his most consummate 
powers. It is only another phasis 
of the same master-mind at all times 
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instinctive in the propriety of what 
it undertakes, but ios adorned with 
ess and condescension. 
Indeed, Mozart and Beethoven 
appear to have cherished within 
Samedews with peculiar tenderness 
the feelings and sentiments of child- 
hood. Beethoven, revolving in his 
mind the circumstances of his end, 
writes quaintly enough in one of his 
letters : ‘I wish to die some day, an 
old child.’ And there is really a 
prophetic force in this beautiful 
saying. Whoever looks with scorn 
on that which is calculated to fill 
the pure and fresh sensation of child- 
with delight is little likely to 
join these brothers of the spheres 
in harmony ; for in him there must 
be a defect in imagination and sym- 
pathy. If we would find an apt 
symbol of the eternal vitality of the 
arts, it must be in the child’s keen 
apprehension of wonder and plea- 
sure. The poet well knows how 
necessary it is towards every kind 
of spiritual enjoyment that these 
feelings should be cherished and 
cultivated. 
How it happened that pieces by 


Mozart adapted to purposes of in- 
struction on the sipeaiahe bear a 
large proportion to the whole collec- 
tion, is connected with the history 
of the musician, and of his times. 


The — of Mozart’s day had 
b 


established its superiority over all 
keyed instruments of the quill-and- 
wire tribe by the roundness and 
sweetness of its tone, the fine gra- 
dations of power which it yielded 
to the heal and its freedom, with- 
out hardness or dryness, from all 
offensive vibration. The harpsi- 
chord, patronised by Handel and 
Scarlatti, and organ players in ge- 
neral, was not without a certain 
deur; but no one could make 

it sing a melody, or produce upon it 
those melting effects of decrescendo, 
or harmonious blendings of intervals, 
to which many of us have listened 
‘all ear’ when a J. B. Cramer sat at 
the pianoforte. Touch became on 
this instrument a peculiar art, de- 
veloping the finest feeling. It was 
distinct from the elastic digital 
power which brings out passages 
with clearness on the harpsichord 
or organ, and might rather be com- 
d to that gentle pressure of the 

w, or enforcement of the breath, 
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with which the accomplished violin 
player or singer gives prominence 
to a beautiful idea. The expressive 
mystery of a fine touch it is easier 
for the musician to feel than to ex- 
lain; the attack and retreat of the 
gers, the holding down of notes 
their full time, and the degree of 
force with which the leys are struck, 
may all be well accomplished, yet 
shall we not be greatly moved by 
any performance in which the soul 
of the artist does not animate his 
finger tips. A little prelude—a 
careless arpeggio of half-a-dozen 
chords serves mostly to reveal the 
qualities of a player, and to announce 
him either as a musician or a musical 
mechanic. 

Not only did Mozart devote him- 
self to the legato style, but Beethoven 
prized it so highly, that while he 
possessed his sensibility of ear and 
touch, he never played in any other 
way; and it was this which made 
him say in one of his conversations 
with Ferdinand Ries, ‘that of all 
the pianoforte players he had ever 
heard, he preferred J. B. Cramer.’ 
This interesting testimony, by the 
way, which is published in Ries’ 
Notizenrespecting Beethoven, should 
not have been excluded from Mos- 
cheles and Schindler’s biography 
of that composer. 

Towards the middle of the last 
century every house in a certain class 
of society in Germany possessed its 
pianoforte; and in the southern 
districts Stein of Augsburg was a 
manufacturer of these instruments 
in great repute. The cultivation 
of music was at this time merely 
a means of introducing an elegant 
pleasure at home. It gave an oc- 
cupation to the young which, as 
the simple, earnest compositions 
of the day evince, was as yet un- 
tainted by the vanity of display. 
Music pleased for herself alone. But 
good teaching in respect to me- 
chanism was very rare; and the 
steps by which a finished artist is 
raised to perfection, from childhood 
to full maturity, were almost undis- 
covered. Mozart's father was one of 
the first who comprehended the true 
principles of the modern execution 
—kept the arm in complete still- 
ness, and moulded the hand into 
that rounded position, in which the 
fingers seem to grow to the keys. 
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Leopold Mozart and his daughter 
were much occupied in_ teaching, 
and, as we learn, often talked them- 
selves out of breath, in the con- 
scientious discharge of their employ- 
ment. While they were explaining 
the mysteries of fingering, and 
showing how passages of great appa- 
rent difficulty could be neatly and 
elegantly brought under the hand, 
it was the business of the young 
composer, even from eight years of 
age, to form and train the soul. 
From this early period the solici- 
tations to compose for this or that 
individual talent, which beset him 
throughout life, had their origin. 
Whatever related to capacity in his 
own art, its exact degree, its cha- 
racter, and importance, was known 
to him in any individual with whom 
he conversed as if by intuition. The 
tone of a voice, the air of a coun- 
tenance, the social vivacity of a 
oung person, seem to have enabled 
tin to read with facility whatever 
nature had imprinted of the mu- 
sician. The mere shape of an ex- 
quisitély formed hand, without a 
general repose and harmony of cha- 
racter in the whole human struc- 
ture, would, perhaps, not have 
satisfied him; but both together 
made him more certain of his sub- 
ject than either Gall or Spurzheim 
could have been by any investiga- 
tion of the musical bumps which 
enter into the system of phrenology. 
Even in his moments of deepest 
abstraction, when playing extem- 
poraneously, Mozart was able to 
preserve a part of his mind free to 
notice the effect of his music upon 
others, to inform himself how far he 
might pursue one track of invention, 
or when it was time to strike into a 
new one. He had his own pre- 
possessions in point of taste; and 
there is no master in whose works 
we can place a finger on a passage, 
a bar, or even a note, and say with 
greater confidence, ‘this the com- 
poser —— But though he 
ote led the way, and insinuated 
is own preferences in melody in 
strains of tender and melancholy 
grace, he appears rarely to have 
approved his own first conceptions 
until he had tried their influence 
upon others. This practice, which 
he early commenced among the 
visitors who listened to him occa- 
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sionally at his father’s house, be- 

came so strong in him by habit, that 

he was able at last to carry it out in 

public among the numerous audi- 

encescollectedatthe theatre, where— 

One touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin. 

The dramatic poet and musician 
are the kings who proverbially have 
‘long arms.’ The chief element of 
their being is knowledge of the 
world within and without; they 
multiply themselves, and extend 
their own identity into all the in- 
finite forms and varieties of the 
human family, and strike chords of 
passion which vibrate by sympathy 
through the whole. In aonts 
mystic language of inarticulate 
sounds there may be discovered a 
perpetual process of reason, as well as 
of imagination. The precision with 
which, as a minister of pleasure, he 
adapted the means to the end— 
hitting the mark always, restraining 
the luxuriance of his fancy amidst 
all its roving temptations, and pre- 
serving himself just within the 
limits of the object to be accom- 
plished, exhibits the logical com- 
poser in an aspect in which he is 
unequalled among nusicians. 

Not any writings which Mozart 
has left show the man and the 
musician more interestingly than 
these collected pianoforte compo- 
sitions. They are, for the most 
part, the living witnesses to the 
amiability of his disposition, being 
mostly free gifts to one and another 
of his acquaintance of all ages and 
talents; sometimes evidently costing 
him no more trouble to write 
than that of moving the pen; at 
others, displaying the exertion of 
his greatest powers in design and 
construction. ‘To one who can enter 
with full sympathy into the day 
dreams of the chemin zy artist- 
family, whose abode in Deichons 
near a century ago renders that 
locality still a shrine of musical 
enthusiasm and devotion, it is 
pleasant to travel once more into 
the past on the wings of these com- 

itions. Images of happiness and 

ope will surround us while we 
witness the content of the yet youth- 
ful father and mother of Mozart in 
the opening genius of their son; and 
so we have resolved to write our 
Salzburg ‘re-visited.’ Glancing a 
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little to our right as we ascend the 
broad staircase of their dwelling, 
we discover in the deep vista of 
a warehouse, fragrant with the 
scents of Italian edibles and culi- 
nary merchandize, Mozart’s land- 
lord, that immortal drysalter, M. 
Hagenauer. The ladies, the officers, 
the ecclesiastics, the musicians, who 
from time to time mount to the 
dritter stock (third floor) to talk 
about or hear music, thus need not 
forget in going or coming where 
to renew the exhausted Parmesan 
or stock of maccaroni. But we quit 
these sensualities, and enter the 
apartments of the Mozart family. 
In a room well stored with musical 
instruments and books, and or- 
namented with prints, busts, and 
flowers, a boy sits at a table com- 
ing. Thatis Mozart. A canary- 
ird chirps in a cage at the open 
window; and a favourite cat, who 
has established herself on the table 
near his music-paper, looks the pic- 
ture of domestic quiet and content. 

‘Wolfgang,’ exclaims the boy’s 
sister, ‘the young countess, my 

upil, is just returned from Paris. 

Bhe has been taking lessons of 
Schobert, and is much improved. 
You remember how well a pro- 
mised, what a nice clear finger she 
had, and what a graceful feeling for 
melody. You must write something 
for her, either variations or a 
rondo; but whatever it is, I must 
take it with me next week.’ 

‘Well; I'll think of it. I have 
just finished the procession march 
for Haffner’s sister's wedding, and 
the new minuets for the ball in the 
evening. This afternoon we drive 
out to the Nonnenberg, and to-mor- 
row I must practise my concerto, 
to play to the archbishop’s Italian 
friends at the palace. What a lazy 
thing that is,’ he adds, contemplatin 
puss. ‘I wonder when I shall fin 
time to enjoy being lazy?’ 

‘Oh, there will be plenty of time,’ 
interposes the father. 

‘ For what?’ 

‘For composing the piece which 
your sister wants. And, Wolfgang, 

ou know that M. l’Evéque, who 

been in Italy, and talks to us so 
much about Italian fugues and 
counterpoint, will be sure to stand 
beside the little countess as she 
plays; so let your music be a 
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rondo, in which you can bring in 
the subject in the bass, and make 
some of the passages move in canon. 
This will strengthen the young 
— left hand, and give the gen- 
tleman an Opportunity of displayi 
his science Shes he ‘speties alae 
construction of the piece.’ 

The scene changes. The Mozarts 
are in London, in their modest 
lodgings in Frith-street, Soho. A 
German friend of theirs, whose 
visage beams with delight and 
admiration, congratulates them on 
the pleasure which they gave to the 
king and queen at Windsor, a few 
nights before. It is the queen’s 
music-master, J. C. Bach. 

‘His Majesty was delighted with 
the sonata, which he heard played 
off-hand by two great hawks and 
two little hands alternately. It 
was a novelty; and here in England’ 
—addressing the boy—‘ they like 
nothing so much as novelty.’ 

‘ Have they ever heard four hands 
on the pianoforte together?’ asked 
Wolfgang. 

‘Never; no duets for a keyed 
instrument have yet been published 
in England. But do you try your 
hand at some, and we will play them 
together to some al riends, 
whom I intend shortly to collect at 
my house.’ 

The duets in D and B flat (Nos. 43 
and 57 of the catalogue thematique) 
are quickly produced, and played. 
A Berlin professor of counterpoint, 
well versed in Marpurg, fidgets a 
good deal in his chair, and then 
rises to criticise. 

* The adagio of that second duet 
is certainly a heavenly melody, 
M. Bach; but I observe that, in 
the second line, there are about 
thirty-three consecutive octaves in 
succession in the middle parts.’ 

‘They accompany the melody 
very well,’ said Bach, !aughing. 

* But, my dear friena, such coun- 
terpoint— 

‘I was not thinking of counter- 

int; I was thinking of pleasing,’ 
interrupted the boy. ‘The second 
violins and tenors sound very well 
so in an orchestra.’ 

‘And I notice more octaves still 
in the andante cantabile of this duet 
in D,’ said the professor. 

‘There I meant to imitate the 
bassoons.’ 
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‘So you turn the pianoforte into 
an orchestra, and place pleasure 
above counterpoint! What is to 
become of music if composers at 
your t me of life set up taste and 
emotion as supreme guides? It 
must be quickly reduced to a 
chaotic jargon.’ The professor was 
waxing warm. 

‘My revered father, John Se- 
bastian,’ said M. Bach, quietly, 
‘was wont to compose in what you 
call the strict style; and yet he 
would break a rule at any time 
rather than injure a good melody, 
or spoil a neatly-constructed pas- 


e. 

Mozart’s wonderful childhood is 
passed, and he is not a little pleased 
to see himself wandering from 
Munich to Manheim and Paris in 
a of a permanent settlement. 

is pianoforte playing is in great 
request at the houses of musicians 
whom he visits; he engages with 
young people in parties of pleasure, 
dances, and excursions, ready at 
any time of day to make the candid 
confession of youth— 

Full many a lady I have eyed with 
best regard. 
And so, as Carl Von Weber tells 
us, that German girls much delight 
in new waltzes and musical keep- 
sakes (MSS.), which they pay for 
by a squeeze of the hand, Mozart, 
as a matter of course, was obliged to 
dispense his services and take the 
usual wages. Sonatas by the dozen, 
full of elegant Italian melody, and 
of the neatest construction for finger- 
ing, attest what he has given away 
at the solicitation of the fair; nor 
could even mama be denied if her 
little favourite longed for a pretty 
air with variations. The language of 
refusal was scarcely in the vocabulary 
of this compliant and obliging man. 

Mozart is walking one morning 
in the English garden at Manheim, 
with a musician belonging to the 
Elector’s chapel. ‘Nothing,’ says 
the composer's friend, ‘ever sur- 
prised and pleased me more than 
what you did yesterday, when we 
went with Sekdense and Cannabich 
to the pianoforte warehouse to choose 
the new instrument for the palace. 
To play on five or six instruments 
in succession, on each in a different 
manner, with a perspicuous design 
in every improvisation,—that I call 
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the test of masterly invention and 
readiness. It is' extremely em- 
barrassing, when in walking from 
instrument to instrument, with great 
hearers, one is reduced to show 
one’s poverty, to repeat oneself, or 
become quite vapid.’ 

The idea of such a situation made 
the composer smile. ‘A peculiar 
fantasia,’ he returns, ‘is necessary 
when one would try a pianoforte. 
I have thought much of this im- 
promptu music, and I sent my con- 
ception of such a fantasia in notes 
the other day to my sister. It 
should differ from the orchestral 
fantasia, in which we may blend 
adagio and allegro, sweet air, 
solemn modulation, and various 
rhythm within the compass of one 
—s and also from that in the 

ound or organ style, which usually 
ends with a fugue. I intend some 
day to make designs of these 
different fantasias.’ 

Last winter, when we met in 
London M. Neidthardt, of the 
Berlin choir, we were well reminded 
that Mozart had kept his word. 
The fantasia in C minor, arranged 
by him for a large military 
orchestra, forms a splendid piece, 
and we have heard it ourselves in 
Berlin with much pleasure. 

Years roll on, and Mozart finds 
himself settled in Vienna, in great 
reputation, and surrounded by the 
closest ties of kindred—wife and 
children. At once the composer and 
the performing artist, now immersed 
‘over head and ears,’ as he expressed 
it, in composition, and now the 
centre of all eyes at the theatre, 
the world had never seen in any 
musician such an pean of en 

wer or of equal promptitude in 
tana and lien. His society 
was mixed. From the boudoir of 
the empress herself, from the sym- 
pathetic and elegant intercourse 
of Haydn, Metastasio, Gluck, to 
the revelry of the green-room and 
its orgies crowned with flowers, 
every one could extract something 
to please out of our Mozart. Here 
his mercurial temperament, how- 
ever, wronged him, and between too 
much work and too much pleasure, 
he consumed himself. When illness 
had restored predominance to his 
reasoning and reflecting powers, his 


regrets at being so early obliged to 
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leave his art were poignant, for he 
saw into the extent of his own mind, 
and had begun to view his music as 
a precious casket, deposited with 
him by Providence, not merely for 
his own advantage, but for that of 
mankind at large. For awhile, 
however, the flowers of Mozart's 
composition never grew in greater 

rofusion, rich and rare, than at 

ienna. The excitement of an im- 
perial court, its variety of musical 
men and musical tastes, employed 
his mind incessantly on new models 
in music; and when shortly after his 
death a void began to be felt, his 
chief friends, Prince Lichnowsky, 
Baron Van Swieten, &c., received 
Beethoven with open arms; and the 
same hospitality and distinction 
which Mozart had enjoyed, passed 
to his successor by oe of inherit- 
ance. At the same tables, in the 
same carriages, at the same piano- 
fortes, among the old companions of 
Mozart, Beethoven may be seen; 
and hopes revive in the promising 
genius of the new comer, that the 
regeneration of music will not be 
left incomplete. But we may here 
retrace some of those influences 
which set Mozart’s invention in 
peculiar activity at Vienna. 

Van Swieten, the eccentric phy- 
sician of Maria Theresa, lived here 
in greater credit on the strength of 
the excellent constitution of that 
princess than perhaps his pills and 
raughts merited. He was very 
fond of music, understood it scien- 
tifically, had an orchestra frequently 
in his house, and a better listener to 
fugues never sat in self-concentra- 
tion and delight by the side of a 
layer. Fugues of Bach and 

andel formed after mass a regular 
part of the Sunday morning service 
at the Baron’s; Mozart was the 

rformer, and he took so much 
interest in this musician’s music, 
that when he played for his own 
diversion at home, he scarcely ever 
touched anything else. Still his 
reverence for the past did not lead 
him to pedantry, or to lose sight of 
the advance of his own day in 
elegant, melodious taste. 

We are in the physician’s music- 
room. 

‘This sonata in the style of 
Handel, with its introduction and 
fugue,’ observes Van Swieten to his 
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friend, ‘seems to me a very complete 
example of the individuality of your 
workmanship. You show Handel 
and yourself too. I have set others 
the same task, who have either pro- 
duced what was not at all like their 
original, or else a servile copy.’ 

‘The composer who attempts to 
borrow the pen of any great master,’ 
returned Mozart, ‘ must first possess 
a well-pronounced, distinct style of 
his own. An artistic imitation only 
pleases by such a resemblance to 
the composer imitated as_ satisfies 
the imagination that he might him- 
self have written it at an advanced 
stage of existence. Merely to copy 
a composer’s modulations and pecu- 
liarities is to produce such a dull 
imitation as is allied rather to the 
unpleasant likeness of a wax model 
than to the spirited representation of 
a fine portrait.’ 

‘And yet the allemande and 
courante in this sonata,’ said Van 
Swieten, ‘are such exquisite gems, 
that I can scarcely imagine Handel 
sufficiently refined in instrumental 
melody to produce them. The fusion 
of the old and new is admirably 
accomplished, and makes perfect 
music. I wish, my dear Gents 
that you may get our German com- 
posers out of the horse-in-the-mill 
track which they pursue, not only 
in their music, but in the series of 
their movements, where the same 
allegro, the same slow movement, 
&e., follow in eternal procession. 
Now, this is a formality which should 
be broken through. I perceive that 
your pianoforte tastes of opera 
music, church and organ music, 
the symphony, the quartet. This 
mode is extremely suggestive, and 
will in time render the pianoforte a 
perfect microcosm of the great world 
of harmony.’ 

*It is, as I take it,’ said the com- 
poser, ‘just the business which the 
present age of music demands. The 
pianoforte must hereafter fill the 
concert-room, thetheatre,the church, 
with accomplished hearers; it must 
exhibit music in all styles, and in a 
perpetual variety of forms. it will 
thus make the fortune of composers. 
when kings have no longer places or 

nsions to offer them. But there 
1s much to do. People are now onl 
beginning to see into the signi 
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a scene on the stage; yet in instru- 
mental music a few bars more or 
less make a serious difference to a 
composition.’ 

Ferdinand Ries has informed us 
in his notices on Beethoven, as a 
curious example of the deep specula- 
tions of that master on symmetry 
and effect in aiemmantel music, 
that he one day received in a letter 
from Vienna a couple of dotted crot- 
chets, which Beethoven instructed 
him to insert in a sonata long before 
published, as a new and improved 
commencement of the same. He 
was quite surprised at the effect of 
these two notes. Beethoven cer- 
tainly worked out many of the 
theories of Mozart with a strong 
fellow-feeling in beauty, yet with a 
manner entirely his own. 

We now follow Van Swieten into 
a room in the palace where Joseph 
II. sometimes recreates himself with 
musical talk and criticism. The 
emperor turns over the pages of a 
four-handed fugue on the desk of 
the pianoforte, with the words, ‘See 
something struck out afresh from 
the mint of Mozart. He wrote this 
to please the Countess Thun and 
Metastasio’s niece; the four hands 
allow the parts to go smoothly, and 
the bass to come in like the pedals 
of the great organ at St. Stephen’s, 
when Albrechtsberger performs a 
voluntary. The ladies played it last 
evening; and Clementi, who listened, 
said that it was an admirable com- 
position, but that it wanted an in- 
troduction. 

‘Mozart thought otherwise,’ said 
the physician, ‘and would probably 
reply, ‘ Why should we always make 
the same beginnings?’ A compan 
who will not cease talking am 
crashing chords will sometimes have 
their attention piqued by a quiet 
début ; even a succession of single 
notes. Your Majesty may recollect 
Mozart's agreeable innovation, in 
commencing the overture to Figaro 
Allegro and piano: how hushed and 
full of suspense and interest it ren- 
ders the house.’ 

‘The musical ideas of Clementi,’ 
returned the emperor, ‘are, in your 
opinion, too subservient to the formal 
and conventional. His admirable 


laying is much cried up by the 
Tea ians here, but even I can find that 
he has not Mozart’s melody.’ 
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‘Clementi,’ replied the physician, 
‘has many original qualifications of 
the musician, but his science is not 
wholly free from dryness and pe- 
dantry. In every kind of serious 
music, melody, design and modula- 
tion must concur to produce plea- 
sure; and certainly it is the praise 
of Germany, in the instrumental 
art, to have united science with the 

ves. I see in this volume of 
pianoforte duets three complete 
specimens of fine music under vari- 
ous designs. The first in F.’ 

‘Haydn, I remember, called it a 
symphony in disguise,’ said the em- 

eror. 

‘It is indeed such fine music, that 
when it is well played, you forget 
the players. This other in C, be- 
ginning in unison and fortissimo, is 
intended expressly to show two per- 
formers of equal talent in alternate 
solos; the one in F minor is a mix- 
ture of the orchestral and inspired 
organ style. It differs from every- 
thing else by its author, and is one 
of the noblest monuments of his 
ambition and powers.’ 

‘That piece originated,’ said the 
emperor, ‘in the large mechanical 
organ which Count F erected 
in the hall of his country-house 
near Prague. The times of playing 
were regulated by clockwork. The 
count was a humorist, and said to 
the man of Silbermann’s, who built 
his organ, ‘We shan’t want for 
clever machinery or good pipes, but 
where shall we get the music, that 
we may listen to twice a day for a 
month without being tired ?’ ’ 

The physician smiled, and conti- 
nued. ‘1 think the organ-builder 
found out the right shop. He had 
but to explain what was wanted, 
and to say that his clarionet, his 
flute, his bassoon stops, would be of 
exquisite quality, to inspire the ima- 
gination of Mozart. So to make 
his work the more durable, the 
musician selected as his models the 
two greatest masters of the organ, 
Handel and J.S. Bach. But he has 
reserved a place for himself; the 

relude and the postlude, in which 
1e has enveloped Handel, are his 
own, and so is the adagio in that 
second piece, which breaks the fugue 
in two, and prepares so agreeabl 
to introduce it a second time wit 
new treatment.’ 
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We now enter Mozart’s home. 
He is writing in haste, and throwing 
the sheets of his music on the floor 
todry. His wife and sister return 
from abroad, and tell him with 
much pleasure that they have been at 
the Jesuit’s church hearing the beau- 
tiful symphonies of Haydn, called 
the ‘Seven last words’—that they 
have seen Haydn, who conducted 
the performance himself; that he is 
coming to visit them in the evening. 
Mozart expresses his delight. ‘I 
know his famous new work, and I 
will please him.’ At night, Haydn 
is seated near his friend, who is at 
the pianoforte. ‘Now, Haydn, you 
shall hear one of my ‘last words;’’ 
and he extemporises an admirable 
adagio in B minor. 

Haydn acknowledges the success- 
ful and complimentary imitation. 
‘If you can make such music on a 
single ‘word,’ one may well wish 
that instead of ‘seven last words,’ 
there had been seventy. But for 
ladies this music may be too solemn 
and severe. There is Mademoiselle 
Sophie, who will be glad to hear 
something tender and sentimental.’ 
‘Play the clarionet movement you 
wrote for Stadler,’ said the com- 
poser’s wife. Haydn wishes to pos- 
sess this beautiful piece. ‘I think 
I must write it out for the piano- 
forte, and call it ‘ Miscellaneous 
Romance.’ I am afraid that your 
husband,’ continued the musician, 
addressing his wife, ‘ will be thought 
a great scrap-monger.’ 

A stranger in a coffee-house at 
Vienna suddenly recognises a friend 
sitting at a table alone, with an air 
of dejection. ‘Ah, Hofer!’ he ex- 
claims, addressing in the meanly- 
clad man Mozart’s brother-in-law, 
‘I am just come from the country, 
and have brought a new commission 
for Mozart, from Count F——, who 
had the organ music.’ 

‘Tt is too late to ask for Mozart,’ 
returned the other. ‘Haven't you 
heard the news? he died last night.’ 








Up to the 5th of December ’91, 
all that in music remained untold 
by Mozart was matter for conjec- 
ture; and this night forms still a 
fatal epoch in memory, when the 
musician naturally exclaims, ‘What 
would he not have done in another 
twenty years!’ Sixty have elapsed ; 
VOL. XLIII. NO. CCLVI. 
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a Beethoven has followed ; and the 
busy attempts of a host of com- 
posers who have appeared in the 
train of these great men, have fully 
proved how rare are the qualities 
which form the instrumental com- 
poser. <A conviction of this has 
given to the press, even to a march 
or @ minuet, nearly all that Mozart 
ever wrote. What he despatched in 
careless haste and prodigality has 
been preserved; and amidst the ex- 
treme vicissitudes of fashion is still 
thought capable of influencing mu- 
sical progress. Fame can receive 
no truer homage. 

The social relations of Mozart un- 
fold the design of his pianoforte 
works. The great symphonist and 
dramatic composer did not always, 
of his own free will and choice, em- 

loy himself on the pieces contained 
in these volumes ; his mind was con- 
tinually set in activity by external 
circumstances. Diversity of taste 
and capacity led his thoughts into 
new tracks; and his boundless 
sympathy with music at large 
made him unconsciously create, in 
many a simple piece, a new model. 
‘I cannot talk about my music,’ he 
one day said; ‘I rather show what 
ought to be done.’ In the brief 
scenes of the Mozart period which 
we have endeavoured to sketch, may 
be found a clue to his curiously 
varied productions. 

The pianoforte of Mozart was 

essentially the same as the newest 
work of a Broadwood, but the fingers 
which drew out its music were some- 
what differently trained from those 
of our day. Not to play anything 
bad,—to develop the musical intel- 
ligence and sensibility equally with 
the powers of the hand,—such were 
important principles of the solid old 
teaching, now sadly overlooked in the 
ee toforma mechanism. 
Mendelssohn was the last celebrity 
of purely classical art; and the ex- 
ample of his pianoforte playing, still 
well remembered, confutes the sys- 
tem of the practitioners. It was the 
elasticity and freshness of his mu- 
sical feeling which made himtriumph 
over all who depended chiefly on the 
surprise to be excited by their exe- 
cution. Now, though creative genius 
of this order is rare, the receptive 
genius which interprets with truthful 
sympathy the meaning of music in 
II 
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high composition is not an unfre- 
quent endowment. The ground- 
work of such talent might be sought 
out and cultivated for future enjoy- 
ment in many an intelligent family. 
Music alt appear to the young 
as a manly and intellectual pursuit, 
whose pleasures are mysteriousl 
interwoven in our being, and whic 
cease only with life itself. It affects 
the young imagination when the 
child is told, as he often truly may 
be, that should he live fifty years 
longer, the prelude of Bach he now 
plays with delight will please him 
as much or more. He wonders to 
hear of such extended powers of 

leasure; but he trusts in their 

uration through the experience of 
the grey head which affirms it. 

Among the authors who improve 
by pleasing, Mozart takes an im- 

ant place. He has left music 
or all grades of execution and taste, 
from childhood to the full-formed 
master. His lighter pieces combine 
melody with the fingering which 
forms the hand; but in those of a 
higher cast it is found that, though 
he did not seek difficulties for them- 
selves, he will not divert or impede 
his thoughts on their account. There- 
fore, when difficulties present them- 
selves in his writings, there is always 
something to pique and reward 
practice. The bravura parts of his 
concertos contain the richest variety 
of harmonic and sequential figures 
into which the progressions of na- 
tural harmony were ever turned. 
Hands perfectly equal in power are 
required to execute them. In his 
slow movements, the tempo rubato, 
the ornamented melody, and even 
the chromatic run (sparingly used, 
though) help to form the a. 

The violin and pianoforte sonatas, 
the trios and quartets for the same 
instrument with violoncello and 
tenor, encourage in the solo player 
a still higher perfection, from the 
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beauty of the sustained tones and 
combinations of the bow instru- 
ments. To hear such things per- 
formed in their congenial spirit, is 
an enjoyment fit to animate the 
highest feelings of home, where 
music should always speak the lan- 
guage of friendship and affection, 
and vibrate in a perfect unison with 
the moral sentiments. 

But there are other authors who 
assist Mozart, and the principal 
office of judicious training lies in 
timing and distributing the same. 
The preludes to Bach’s forty-eight 
fugues, taken long before the fugues 
themselves, not only develop the 
touch and improve the ear me the 
feeling for harmony, but they found 
that perfect reading by which all 
keys and modulations become alike 
intelligible. None can expect to 
make his way well through Beeth- 
oven’s wild and intricate harmonies 
who has not thoroughly explored 
these preludes. Cramer's Studio is 
composed of the same durable mate- 
rials ; its associations with pleasure, 
in the style of the great masters, 
are inexhaustible. Clementi, Wolff, 
Dussek, &c., have their special pur- 
poses, which it is unnecessary here 
to indicate. 

Our desire in these pages has by 
no means been to curb the powers 
of invention ; but as we are still ask- 
ing for more keys to the pianoforte, 
as its music is growing out of two 
into three lines, and becoming so 
strange to the eye that the skilful 
master of a foreign conservatorio has 
confessed his inability to read some 
of the modern pieces, it seems not 
ill-timed to interpose a few words 
on the true objects of musical cul- 
tivation, lest pleasure should be 
omitted in it. Hearers as well as 
players have their own peculiar con- 
cern in our honest and well-inten- 
tioned warning. 
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vas Session of 1850 was brought 
to a close on Thursday, the 15th 
of August, and on the Sunday pre- 
ceding, the newspapers announced 
that Dr. Wiseman, after tlie cele- 
bration of high mass at St. George’s 
Cathedral, Westminster-road, had 
delivered a farewell address to a 
titled auditory, on the eve of his 
departure for Rome to be installed 
in the dignity of Cardinal. Accord- 
ing to some authorities, the Pope 
was so agxious to have the advantage 
of Dr. Wiseman’s counsel upon papal 
affairs generally, that the proba- 
bility was he would retain him near 
his own person, and not allow him 
toreturnto England. Dinners, too, 
public and private, were given to 
the Doctor; and, on these occasions, 
his personal and clerical friends took 
leave of him in the solemn manner 
that people usually do when they 
imagine they are taking leave of a 
friend for the last time. It was 
known, also, that the embryo car- 
dinal had been paying.his respects 
pretty frequently at Downing-street; 
so that, altogether, the departure of 
the popish prelate was an occurrence 
not destitute of a certain kind of 
éclat. Little was it then supposed 
that an incident, which ran parallel 
to the closing of Saint Stephen’s 
doors, would, in its result, attract 
such mighty interest towards their 
re-opening. 

The parliamentary recess threat- 
ened to be dulness itself. Mr. 
Disraeli had given up in despair any 
attempt to arouse the sympathies of 
the House of Commons to the con- 
cession of the slightest particle of 
agricultural protection, and he did 
not care about renewing the agita- 
tion among the farmers. The Agri- 
cultural Protection Society was 
equally inactive; and that singular 
class - men whose means of exist- 
ence depend upon the springing up 
of coal livel cotton diatie’ the 
recess, and who look out as anxiously 
and knowingly for the approach of 
the windfall, as travellers in the de- 
sert do for an oasis, or becalmed 
mariners for the trade winds, the 
penny-a-liners, were literally in de- 
spair. The dissenters were silent, 
apparently willing toallowthe church 
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of England to enjoy her connexion 
with the State for another year, and 
indicated no objection to renew the 
lease of church-rates for the same 

eriod. Apollo reigned supreme at 

xeter Hall; and the cleanings 
went on at Downing-street with a 
vigour which testified to a belief, on 
the part of the occupants, that their 
possession was not soon to be dis- 
turbed. 

In the meantime, the pope and 
Dr. Wiseman were pursuing their 
labour of love in the Veticon The 
mine which had been digging for 
years was sprung, and England, 
from end to end, felt the shock. 

The papal bull which converted 
protestant England into anarchiepis- 
copal province of the Romish church, 
and placed Dr. Wiseman, under the 
titleof Cardinal Archbishop of West- 
minster, at the head of a regularly 
organized hierarchy, bears date the 
24th of September; so, if that for- 
tunate prelate left London about the 
middle of August, it will be seen 
that the plot must have been well 
advanced before he reached the 
Eternal City. The bullwaspublished 
in England towards the close of 
October. 

The efficacy of pitblic meetings as 
a safety-valve of the public peace 
was never more clearly demonstrated 
than it has been from the end of 
October to the present time. The 
expression of mind, feeling, convic- 
tion, and determination, flowed in a 
continuous stream to the throne till 
within a month of the assembling of 
Parliament; and if the ocean then 
ceased its heaving, it was only from 
the conviction that public opimion 
had done its share of the work. Lord 
John Russell spontaneously under- 
took to do his part, in what Lord 
Stanley has described as_his ‘ too 
celebrated’ letter to the Bishop of 
Durham ; and many a huge volume 
might be filled with the solemn de- 
nunciations and chivalric promises 
emitted by members of parliament 
at meetings of their constituents, 
and at county demonstrations. 

And cui bono ? 

Parliament assembled on Tues- 
day, the 4th of February; and the 
Queen, in her usual — and mu- 
It 
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sical tones, announced the intentions 
of her ministers in the somewhat 
mysterious words: ‘It will be for 
you to consider the measure which 
will be laid before you on this sub- 
ject.’ Lord John Russell retained 
is prestige in his speech on the 
dress; and asked the excited 
House to place confidence in him 
and his colleagues till Friday, when 
the denouement would take place. 
On Friday, the premier, towards 
the close of a speech nearly two 
hours in length, slightly indicated 
the leading points of the measure 
which he asked permission to 
place on the table. Essentially 
these were, to prohibit the use 
by Roman-catholic prelates in Eng- 
land and Ireland of titles taken 
from places in either country; to 
nullify all gifts which may be made 
to such persons under the titles of 
their pretendedsees, and allacts done 
by them with those titles; and to 
enact that property ueathed or 
given for purposes of endowment or 
charity should pass to the crown, 
which should have power todeal with 
that property as should seem best. 
Leave was asked to introduce thisbill 
on Friday, the 7th February; and 
after four nights’ debate, permission 
was given by 395 ayes to63noes. The 
second reading was moved on Friday, 
the14th March, and not till the morn- 
ing of the 26th was the pleasure of 
honourable members signified. 

And how is the mass of speaking 
to be accounted for, representing, at 
the least, a space equal to 177* news- 
paper columns? Are friends and 
toes so equally balanced, that a con- 
vert or two from the one side to the 
other would turn the scale? Or is 
there reason to believe that public 
opinion has sobered down into indif- 
ference? Neither hypothesis will 
suit. So far from public feeling 
being blunted or propitiated, the 
elements are again concentrating 
under the combined impulse of slight 
and disappointment. 

The key is to be found in the 


* To this, the debate.on the 24th and the 25th (running into the morning of 
the 26th) have to be added. Twelve sittings have been occupied, more or less, 
with the debates on the motion for leave to introduce the bill, and on the second 


reading. 
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bond entered into by some thirty of 
the Irish members, to defeat the 
ministerial intentions by all available 
means—such as speaking without 
ceasing, interposing other business, 
moving adjournments of the debate, 
and of the House, and threatening, 
if necessary, to die on the floor. 
Even Mr. Philip Howard, one of the 
mildestand most innocently-disposed 
members of the House, who was de- 
scribed by the late Mr. O'Connell 
as the ‘comical member for Carlisle,’ 
and who never rises from his corner 
behind the Treasury bench without 
exciting a laugh at the siggularity 
of his elocution, actually told the 
House, that they might lay their 
account with having their ‘ physical 
endurance’ tested. 

After all, lighter shades have not 
been wanting to relieve the heavier 
parts of the tableau. Reconcilia- 
tion frequently takes place under 
singular circumstances. Who would 
have supposed that anything could 
have occurred to bring about, upon 
a leading question, an affectionate 
understanding between Mr. Roe- 
buck and the Irish members? Yet, 
so it is. Mr. Roebuck is in great 
repute in that direction; discordant 
cheers have given way to euphonious 
plaudits; and that running com- 
mentary which Mr. Grattan and 
Mr. Lawless, and others, kept up 
when Mr. Roebuck, in former days, 
was operating with his usual tender- 
ness on the Irish landlords, and 
which proved fertile in ‘scenes,’ 
has given way to nods and smiles, 
and other tokens of Irish approval. 

Sir Robert Inglis, on the other 
hand, like the dove which left the 
ark in search of a dry spot, can 
scarcely find a resting-place. For 
many years, Sir Robert occupied 
the corner seat of the bench 
which runs on from the seat upon 
which Ministers repose. It was 
a locality which threw him into 
strange company. At his side, or 
immediately at his back, Sir Wil- 
liam Molesworth, Mr. Horsman, 


The time occupied is 77 hours ; and as matter sufficient to fill three news- 


paper columns is spoken during an hour, a mass of speaking sufficient to occupy 
231 columns of any of the daily newspapers must have been uttered at these twelve 
sittings. More than one half that quantity has actually been printed by each of 


these organs. 
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Mr. Roebuck, Mr. Thomas Dun- 


combe, and Mr. Grattan, gave utter- 
ance to their latitudinarian views. 
All that was extreme in politics, and 
heterodox in matters clerical, ger- 
minated, flourished, and shed its 
fruit around the unbending repre- 
sentative of Oxford’s University. 
None stuck closer to his side than 
Mr. Roebuck; and from that hal- 
lowed spot many doctrines which 
he must have considered subver- 
sive of all that was safe, decent, 
and of good report, emanated. 
Latterly, Sir Robert was missed ; 
Mr. Roebuck had the seat to him- 
self. Sir Robert is seen to have 
moved to the other side; but so 
has Mr. Roebuck. The two op- 
posing elements, paradoxical as it 
may appear, possess an affinity 
which, in some mysterious way, 
draws them together. 

Sir James Graham and Lord 
John Russell are once more on 
affectionate terms. They address 
each other as “My noble friend,” 
and “ My right honourable friend.” 
A coldness had existed for some 
years, arising out of some trans- 
actions connected with Sir James’s 
retirement from the Whig ministry 
of 1834, on the question of secu- 
larizing the surplus revenues of the 
Trish church. 

This interesting reconcilement, 
which was duly announced to the 
Commons—and a nice little pouting 
scene it was—took place in_con- 
nexion with the ministerial crisis, 
which occurred a few weeks ago, 
and which cannot be said to be over 
yet. The probability is that it will 
continue as long as the Russell 
ministry exists, let the term be as 
protracted as it may; and that it 
will be bequeathed by them to their 
successors. A permanent minis- 
terial crisis in prospect is not en- 
couraging; but reform bills, free 
trade, and the labours of financial 
economists, do not seem to be favour- 
able to the existence of a stable 


government. 
Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Locke 


King are responsible for the over- 
turn of the Kussell ministry. It is 
curious that gentlemen of such 
opposite aims should in conjunction 
have effected an object which 
neither wished to bring about; at 
least, Mr. Locke King could have 
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had no such wish, for his party had 


much to lose, and nothing to gain, 
by the change. Mr. Disraeli’s 
motion, calling upon ministers to 
act upon the declaration in the 
Royal Speech, on the subject of 
agricultural distress, by bringing 
forward measures of relief, was re- 
jected by a majority of 14 only, being 
7 fewer than Recah against the 
corresponding measure of last ses- 
sion. Mr. Locke King’s motion for 
leave to bring in a bill to extend the 
right of voting to occupants of 107. 
houses in counties, was carried 
against ministers by a majority of 
48; the same motion of last session 
having been rejected by as large 
a number. 

The division lists exhibited very 
clearly the causes of these contre- 
temps. In the case of Mr. Disraeli, 
several Irish Free-traders went 
over to the Protectionists ; and Mr. 
Locke King’s success is attributable 
to the non-attendance of the latter, 
who had resolved to allow Lord 
John Russell to realize politically 
the fable of the huntsman who was 
devoured by hisown hounds. Several 
portentous motions, too, were on 
the tapis, particularly Mr. Herries’ 
on the subject of a gradual repeal 
of the income-tax. Sir Charles 
Wood's budget, moreover, had not 
tended to give strength to a totter- 
ing ministry. 

From Saturday, the 22nd Feb- 
ruary, to the morning of Friday, the 
ae Veih—o period of nine days— 
England was without a ministry. 
From the official explanations sub- 
sequently given, it appears that the 
interval was busily and anxiously 
employed, and that the quiet of 
Buckingham Palace must have been 
a good deal disturbed by the neces- 
sity which devolved upon the chief 
magistrate to issue mandates, re- 
ceive long-winded replies, and to 
hold interviews with the various 
statesmen who appeared as actors 
or advisers during the crisis. 

The persons who appear promi- 
nently on the stage are, Lord John 
Russell, Lord Stanley, the Earl of 
Aberdeen, Sir James Graham, Mr. 
Gladstone, the Duke of Wellington. 
The three first were severally desired 
by the Queen to form administra- 
tions; the two next in order were 
asked to become pillars of one or 
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other of the administrations at- 
tempted to be formed; the hero of 
a hundred fights was ‘called in’ by 
way of adviser-general. We pre- 
sent, in a highly condensed shape, 
the leading facts connected with 
each of the efforts. 

Lorp Joun Russert — Losing 
heart at the result of Mr. Dis- 
raeli and Mr. Locke King’s 
motions, and apprehending 
similar defeats, repairs to Buck- 
ingham Palace, on Saturday, 
the 22nd February, and tenders 
the resignation of his govern- 
ment. It is accepted. 

Lorp Stantey—Receives a note 
from Buckingham Palace, on 
Saturday, the 22nd February, 
asking Lim to repair thither. 
He is told of Lord John Rus- 
sell’s resignation, and asked to 
form a ministry. He does not 
decline ; but advises the Queen 
to ask Lord John Russell to 
try and reconstruct a govern- 
ment in the first instance. As 
a precautionary measure, Lord 
Stanley sends a note to Mr. 
Gladstone, then at Paris, re- 


panes him to repair to Lon- 


on without delay. 

Lorp Joun Russert—Receives 
a note on Saturday evening, 
asking him to visit the Queen ; 
he does so, and undertakes 
to reconstruct a government. 
Makes overtures to Sir James 
Graham, but fails to secure his 
co-operation, Sir James insist- 
ing upon the abandonment of 

penal legislation in the 
matter of the Romish ecclesias- 
tical titles. He struggles with 
difficulties till Monday evening 
or Tuesday morning, when he 
signals failure to the Queen. 
Lord Aberdeen is mixed wu 
with this part of the ministeri 
drama. 


Lorp Stantry —On Tuesday 
morning, the 25th, Lord Stan- 
ley is requested to attempt the 
formation of a ministry, and 
complies. He receives a favour- 
able answer from Mr. Disraeli 
and others of the protectionist 
party; but Mr. Gladstone de- 
clines to share the fortunes of 
a ministry which is to choose 
for its foundation an import 
duty on corn. On Thursday 
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afternoon, the 27th, Lord Stan- 
ley repairs to Buckingham Pa- 
lace, and announces his inability 
to execute her Majesty’s com- 


mands. 

The Duke of Wellington is then 
taken into consultation; and the 
result is, that on Friday, the 3rd 
March, Lord John Russell and his 
subordinates are again installed, and 
= on the ministerial bench in 
the evening, at the meeting of the 
Commons. 

After all, it would have been a 
pity had anything occurred to break 
asunder the Russell ministry, re- 
garding it in the light of a family 

ement. In that respect it 
woul have been impossible to re- 
place it, so close are the intertwin- 
ings, and so extensive the ramifica- 
tions of blood and iage. It is 
alleged that the wives a some of 
the cabinet ministers did yeomen 
service in bringing up the majority 
which testified, last session, to the 
virtues of the Foreign Office in re- 
ference to the Greek indemnity ; 
and it may be that the ‘ ministerial 
explanations’ upon which the mem- 
bers of both Houses hung with 
breathless silence on the 3rd of 
March, have yet to receive a ‘sup- 
plement.’ We all kuow the im- 
portance which Sir Robert Peel 
attached to a clean sweep of the 
lady department of the royal house- 
hold. 

As part of the arrangements for 
putting the ministerial house in order 
preparatory to quittance, the ele- 
vation of Sir John Cam Hobhouse 
to the rage may be instanced. 
Should the shade of the late Rajah 
of Sattara not follow him to the 
Upper House, and demand justice at 
his oui Baron Broughton’s repose 
will be perfect. The Rajah was a 
sad pest to Sir John. It was the 
only thing which troubledhim. Mr. 
George Thompson, member for the 
Tower Hamlets, entered the House 
with the Rajah’s case as a stock in 
trade ; and the display of his wares 
and the realization of the income, ne- 
cessarily implied the baiting of the 
President of the Board of Control. 
Till the House began to tire of the 
voluble Mr. Thompson, the Rajah’s 
grievances were paraded by the 
ie and on such occasions Sir John 
prepared himself for a field night. 
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With his little dispatch box before 
him brimful of papers, and Mr. 
Wilson at his side, the honourable 
gentleman would commence his re- 
ply, and as he gradually warmed, 
neckcloth, vest, wristbands, and vene- 
rable locks, began to take leave of 
their fastenings, and testify to the 
fervour with which Sir John was 
planting his blows. Mr. Hume, 
too, too in the ery for ‘ justice ;’ 
but the House frequently ‘ counted 
him’ out ; and Mr. Anstey has now 

tly undertaken to lead the for- 
orn hope,—not for the advantage 
of the original complainant, who has 
already been removed from this 
earthly stage, but in aid of some 
‘infant’ or other, who stands in the 
position of an adopted son. 

The Irish members who have 
banded themselves together to wear 
out the patience of the House of 
Commons, endeavoured the other 
evening to convert Mr. Anstey and 
his ‘infant’ client to good account. 
As a speaker, it is well known that 
Mr. Anstey possesses a power of 
endurance considerably greater than 
that which has yet been displayed 
by his audience. Still it is not con- 
venient on all occasions to abandon 
business by closing up the House, 
and this circumstance has led to 
several developments of Mr.Anstey’s 
gt. It so happened that Mr. Sad- 

ir, a leading malcontent, had pre- 
eedence for a motion on the fertile 
subject of Irish tithes, and Mr. 
Anstey and the young Rajah were 
also on the paper. Lord John Rus- 
sell was anxious to have the evening 
for the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, 
but Mr. Sadleir refused to give 
way; and seeing this, Mr. Anstey 
refused to give way too. Mr. Roche, 
who acted as ‘whipper-in’ for the 
hereditary bondsmen, announced 
that Mr. Sadleir’s motion would 
<a till ten o’clock, and as this 
would be followed by Mr. Anstey’s 
motion, he let Sir George Grey, 
who sat on the ministerial Seals 
understand that the chance of bei 
able to bring on the Ecclesiastic 
Titles Bill was slender enough. 
Fortune, however, did not favour 
the obstructive policy. Mr. Sadleir 
did his best ; but at the close of his 
speech, which lasted upwards of an 
hour, and in the course of which he 
must have edified his hearers by 
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F an Act *. ne = 
two, Sir George exploded 
ruse by consenting = the introduc- 
tion of a bill. Nothing could push 
this debate beyond seven o'clock ; 
but Mr. Anstey was in reserve, and 
if in good case, he could go on with- 
out the slightest difficulty until ten. 
Up Mr. Anstey rose, but whether 
from pique at shght which, according 
to rumour, he had experienced from 
the more resolute of the Janissaries, 
or some other cause, he refused to 
allow his tongue to do itsoffice, — 
only for fifteen minutes, and by a 

uarter-past seven there was no 

ternative but to allow the debate to 
be resumed. 

One of the fruits of the ministerial 
interregnum has been the emascula- 
tion of the Papal Titles Bill; at 
least, such is in prospect. Originally 
it consisted of four clauses,—the 
first prohibiting, under the penalty 
of 1002. for each offence, the use of 
territorial titles, and the three others 
providing for the nullification of all 
acts performed, and the forfeiture 
and appropriation of gifts and be- 
quests. e first clause is the only 
one which is to be insisted upon; 
and as regards that even, the war of 
words rages as loudly and fiercely as 
ever. 


At three o’clock on the morning 
of Wednesday (the 26th ultimo), 
the Commons ‘ pronounced’ in fa- 
vour of the second reading by 438 
to 95; majorty, 343; or 11 more 

0 


than declared for the introduction 
of the bill. Lord John Russell was 
so well pleased with the result that 
he moved a holiday for Wednesday 
—an indulgence which wearied 
members were nothing loath to ac- 
cept. The battle, however, is only 

fought. A sficcession of ‘ tugs’ 
approach under the form of ‘ going 
into committee,’ ‘in committee,’ 
‘receiving the report,’ ‘the third 
reading,’ ‘that the bill do pass.’ 
The summer will be well advanced 
ere ‘La Reine le veut’ be pro- 
claimed at the table of the House of 
Lords. 

As affording a development of the 
state of parties in the House of 
Commons, this protracted discussion 
assumes an interest extending be- 
yond the passing hour. According 
to Mr. Roebuck, and the still better 
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authority of the division lists, the 
Irish Roman-catholic members, like 
the free corps of former days, are 
in the market, and can turn the 
political scale. A curious instance 
of the operation of this idea is af- 
forded in the agitation now going 
on for the repeal of the paper 
duties. The English and Scotch 
papermakers and their coadjutors, 
many of them of great fortune, and, 
as things go, of high principle—men 
whose antecedents exhibit nothing 
but shrinking from contact or con- 
nexion of any kind with the Irish 
free corps, have not hesitated to 
make use of that worshipful body 
by way of cheval de bataille in their 
c e against the Exchequer, and 
that, too, without any visible blush 
on their cheeks. Aided by the Irish 
brigade, Mr. Disraeli overthrew the 
Russell ministry on a protectionist 
motion. Protection, however, while 
strong enough to make the breach, 
was unable to carry its adherents 
into office. And how stand the 
cards with respect to this papal bill ? 
The majority of 343 in favour of the 
second reading is decisive of the 
question in an arithmetical point of 
view; but itis not by any means 
decisive of ministerial stability. In 
the face of declarations at public 
and county meetings, it is scarcely 
possible to believe, that as many 
members as are sufficient to convert 
that majority into a minority, will 
not feel themselves constrained to 
vote for some amendment calculated 
to add stringency to the measure in 
committee. The Irish brigade, from 
feelings of revenge, may join them, 
lance in hand ; the a may be 
defeated. And what then 


We see no alternative but an ap- 

3 to the electoral body. It will 
e ill for the fortunes of this 

if the franchise be vested 
in heads too feeble, too irresolute, 
too imperfectly informed, to prevent 
such a decisive a of opinion, 

t. 


coun 


as will enable the next House of 
Commons to place a ministry in 
office, and keep it in office. 

Let us see the choice which the 
political market affords, set forth 
with algebraic brevity. 

Lorp Joun Ruoussett— Free 
Trade— small Anti-Papal Bill 
—future Extension of the 
Franchise. 
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Lorp Sraniey — Five-shilling 
Duty on Foreign Wheat — 
strong Anti-papal declarations 
—large future Anti-papal bill 
—abolition of Income Tax. 

Siz James GranHam—Free Trade 
—no papal bill, great or small 
—future Extension of the 
Franchise. 

With the exception of Sir Frede- 
rick Thesiger, the favourite lieute- 
nants of the late Sir Robert Peel 
have assumed Sir James Graham 
as their chief. Mr. Cardwell, Mr. 
Sidney Herbert, Sir John Young, 
Mr. tesla Mr. Gladstone, have 
declared in favour of no penal 
legislation. Mr. Gladstone’s speech 
of” two hours and a half, on 
Tuesday evening, was a most bril- 
liant effort. Placed alongside of Sir 
James Graham’s, which lasted two 
hours, save five minutes, on the pre- 
ceding Thursday, the conclusion is 
irresistible, that, whether right or 
wrong in their opinions, the party 
or ministry which own these two 
men as their chiefs, need not desi- 
derate the possession of oratorical 
powers of a high order in the subal- 
terns. 

The debate was prolific in débuts. 
Mr. Wigram (Cambridge Univer- 
sity); Mr. Seymour (Poole); Mr. 
lens (Aylesbury); Mr. Knox 
(Dungarvon); Mr. Child (Stafford- 
shire); Sir Robert Peel (Tamworth); 
Mr. Goold (Limerick); Mr. Portal 
(Hampshire); Mr. Lawless (Clon- 
mell), were severally on the floor. 
Some of these names are well known 
on ‘other stages; and, carrying 
their forensic powers into the poli- 
tical arena, the crave for the ‘ usual 
indulgence’ was more a matter of 
course than necessity. The —e 
rity, however, ‘ flashed their maiden 
swords’ for the first time. A gen- 
tleman, duly moustached, and of a 
complexion more allied to an Italian 
than an English sun, sprung up from 
a distant part of the House. In- 
stantly all eyes and ears were di- 
rected towards him. Who is he? 
was the whisper. It’s Sir Robert 
Peel! As a débutant, the youthful 
member succeeded; but he took 
his audience evidently by surprise, 
when it came to be suspected that 
he intended to support the bill. 
The speech was a prepared one; 
Sir Robert held the slips in his 
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hand, and referred to them as often 
as the exigencies of the début re- 
quired. e bears no resemblance 
to his father, but his brother, 
Mr. Frederick Peel, ‘does. In 
one respect, both brothers bear a 
striking resemblance to their father, 
that of throwing a doubt over the 
course they mean to adopt, or the 
vote they intend to give. Both 
have spoken on this papal affair ; 
and, as illustrative of the success 
with which they threw a haze 
around their opinions, it may be 
mentioned that, at the close of Mr. 
Frederick’s speech, bets were freely 
taken as to the vote he intended to 
give ; and in the case of Sir Robert, 
one of the summary writers of the 
daily am. who had nearly com- 
pleted his resumé of the baronet’s 
apeeeh, and who had proceeded on 
the assumption that it was directly 
in the teeth of the bill, and fore- 
shadowed a vote against it, was 
somewhat astonished at ascertaining 
that the balance of opinion among 
his colleagues was that the speaker 
intended to vote for the bill.* There 
was no alternative but to make the 
necessary change. The Protection- 
ists are not without hope of havin 
their ranks once more embellishe 
with the name of Sir Robert Peel. 
It goes currently that the present 
baronet indicated an intention to 
vote for Mr. Disraeli’s agricultural 
relief motion, but was dissuaded by 
the remonstrances of Mr. Goulburn. 
Mr. Disraeli’s position is still con- 
spicuous; but kis strength, like 
Samson’s, seems to have departed. 
He occupies the same seat, is sur- 
rounded and supported by the same 
rty; but his i at the ministry 
= stunned him in its recoil. He 
has done nothing but make blunder 
after blunder since the ministerial 
crisis. His indiscreet contradiction 
of Lord John Russell, when men- 
tioning that Lord Stanley, at his 
first interview with the Queen, ‘was 


* The young gentlemen do not seem to have made up their minds yet. 
Frederick voted for the introduction of the bill ; Sir Robert was absent. Sir Robert 
votes for the second reading, but Mr. Frederick turns round and votes against it. 
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not then pre to formaministry,’ 
was acai se ade it aoe 
the Queen into court as a witness to 
the truth of Lord John Russell’s 
statement ; and it threw upon Lord 
Stanley the necessity of exercising 
ingenuity to get his lieutenant out 
of the difficulty. Then the other 
evening, instead of propping up Mr. 
Baillie for postponing, sine die, his 
vote of censure on the Colonial 
Secretary, by amplifying and en- 
forcing his arguments, Mr. Disraeli 
actually adduced a new set of 
reasons altogether. He thus not 
only placed Mr. Baillie in the posi- 
tion of not knowing the grounds of 
his own act, but assigned, as the 
rule of action, a set of reasons 
which involved discreditable reck- 
lessness on the part of the man 
whom Mr. Disraeli wished to shield. 
Mr. Baillie took this ground— I 
can go on if I choose with my 
vote of censure on Lord Torrington 
and Earl Grey, but I will not do so 
justnow, because the Prime Minister 
makes my notice of motion a pretext 
for staving off the new budget.’ 
Mr. Disraeli, who appeared, accord- 
ing to Sir George Grey, as Mr. 
Baillie’s leader, friend, and pro- 
tector, assigned this as a reason— 
‘ Mr. Baillie cannot go on, for the 
documents necessary tor making out 
his case have hematin t back by the 
bad faith of the Calonial Office ;” 
thus raising altogether a new issue. 
Again, on Wednesday morning, 
Mr. Disraeli followed Mr.Gladstone, 
and instead of addressing himself to 
the Papal Bill, endeavoured to re- 
vive his invectives against the late 
Sir Robert Peel, and apply them to 
Sir James Graham. It was a display 
neither effective for a good or tal 
purpose; and should Mr. Disraeli 
get into that habit, the country gen- 
tlemen, who only follow him in the 
absence of a better, will soon leave 
him to his own devices. 


Mr. 
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Mortals saw, without surprise, 
In the ’mid air, angelic eyes. 


those far-away times, when the 
Mammoth shook the ground with 
mighty tread, and ere the solitary 
dove fluttered over the waste of 
waters, vainly seeking rest and find- 
ing none, there dwelt upon the earth 
a fair ee oe —_ two beautiful 
young ters, whose names were 
Adah aa Naamah. Their home 
— in - ee of a a a. 
ey, where bright fountains lea 
and epabied ix the undimmed sun- 
shine—where floods of delicious 
roses wafted faint odours on the 
balmy air—where cedars frowned in 
towering grandeur, and the dark 
funereal cypress scarce revealed the 
azure skies between. White tents 
glanced on the distant plains ; flocks 
and herds pastured there; and the 
moon arose in calm radiance from 
behind the green swelling hills— 
those hills from whence celestial melo- 
dies were softly heard to float—from 
whence favoured mortals often heard 
strange wild echoes, as of voices 
whispering to each other—beheld 
shining meteors dart—traced them 
dissolving away in the silvery light 
bounding the clear horizon, or with 
mute awe watched their downward 
shooting to the transparent lake 
hidden amid mountain solitudes : 
deep mysterious waters, on whose 
pure bosom reposed innumerable 
wan lotus-lilies, dim and dream-like 
_ flowers, over which angels loved to 
hover and disport in the holy moon- 
light. Gems of night; blessed and 
beautiful lotus-lilies ! 

Inthose days, noble young damsels 
brought water from the pellucid 
fountains, and rested pleasantly in 
the refreshing shade beneath spread- 
ing boughs, and thither came Adah 
and Naamah to iili their vases. 
Wreaths of fresh green leaves en- 
cireled their brows; light snowy 
drapery, looped up, revealed the 
rounded alabaster limbs and delicate 
feet, protected by richly embroidered 
sandals. 


: They were twin sisters, alike, yet 
dissimilar. Adah, seen alone, would 


Loves of the Angels. 


have been pronounced one of earth’s 
loveliest daughters: but Naamah, a 
wandering angel, with paradise airs 
yet ducotiing round her the tender 
halo of a subdued melancholy, as if 
she lamented absence from her 


8 home. 
ae What meaneth that ancient 


woman?’ whispered Adah to her 
sister, as they rested their water- 
vases on the emerald turf. ‘ What 
meaneth she? I overheard her to- 
day, in converse with our mother, 
beneath the cedar dome, bewailing 
the doomed one, and methought thy 
name, sweet Naamah, was mur- 
mured. Our mother smiled, and I 
flung myself into her dear arms, and 
asked the meaning of those words I 
had thus unwittingly given ear to. 
The woman of a hundred summers 
raised her hands as if in prayer ; our 
mother knelt beside her, and I cared 
not to press my questioning.’ 
“Would I were like thee, my 
sister Adah!’ responded Naamah, 
with a sigh—*would I were like 
thee, with earthly affections gar- 
nered within my throbbing heart! 
Thou alone knowest—yet but in 
—how I have ever felt estranged 
rom worldly sympathies. Hearken, 
Adah! and I a confess that 
T divine the fate, and know the tale, 
thow in thy imnocent simplicity 
dreamest not of. The woman of a 
hundred summers bewailed the 
doomed one, ye say? High and 
glorious doom !—oh, that it may be 
mine! Snatches of whispered com- 
munings, murmurings, wild melo- 
dies, and prophetic teachings, have 
revealed the mystery to me—won- 
drous and enthralling! Thon seest 
our mother, how beautiful she still 
is—how holy, pure, and noble ; thou 
hast often marked the peculiar ten- 
derness which floateth as a trans- 
parent veil around her. Her mother 
was far more beautiful; and they 
say, Adah—(thou knowest I have 
not vanity)—that I bear perfect re- 
semblance to our ancestress.’ 
‘Dearest Naamah,’ exclaimed 
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Adah, embracing her sister, ‘ what 
human words may paint thy loveli- 
ness? Only let us cease not to re- 
member whose hand fashioneth the 
clay. But continue thy h, 
for I am impatient to hear thy re- 
vealment.’ 

Naamah sighed, as if overwhelmed 
with the immensity of the theme ; 
and in a low voice obeyed her com- 
panion. 

‘A shining meteor—otherwise, a 
paradise angel—wandering over the 
silent earth one starry night, folded 
his glittering wings, and rested be- 
side our beloved waters in the moun- 
tain solitudes. On the banks of the 
moonlit lake also roved our ances- 
tress— pure and beautiful as the 
lotus-lilies. The angel encountered 
this fair daughter of men: loved, 
wooed, and would have won, but 
that she was previously betrothed. 
Her marriage was hastened by her 
terrified sire, to avert the curse, 
ever said to rest on angel love for 
mortal woman! But alas! Adah, 
an angel’s kiss had been imprinted 
on that woman’s lips—an angel’s 
sparkling fires have flung around her 
and within her soul their unspeak- 
able, pervading essence. Invisibly, 
that disappointed love-lorn celestial 
one hovered about her path through 
life, received her parting spirit, and 
bore it to heaven’s gate,—hath ever 
watched oo. mother, and watches 
over us, —our guardian spirit ! 
Changeless are the sons of Sepalinaon 
ever blooming, 
with us, but days with them—nay, 
moments of eternity! On me, 
Adah—on me, this angel’s regards 
will once again be fixed. am 
doomed to his bride! Night 
after night, when thou art sleeping, 
I wander away to the mountain soli- 
tudes, beside the lonely lake. 

_‘I feel the fanning wings of in- 
visible spirits. I hear their dulcet 
songs of bliss ; and I know that angel 
eyes are gazing; and I ea) 
1 weary for my spirit love to come 
and claim me as his own! For 
never, (mark me, Adah, my sister,) 
never shall mortal man call me 
bride !’ 

* * * * * 

_ Time glided on. Adah was mar- 
ried to one of the young nobles of 
the Lebanon; but in her distant 


ever hee years 
1 
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happy home, her affectionate heart 
earned towards her twin-sister. 
till Naamah wandered in search of 
her angel love ; earthly suitors were 
dismissed ; she turned coldly and 
disdainfully from them all. 

It was on a night of si 
beauty, even in that favoured clime, 
that Naamah, pale andlanguid, rested 
on the banks of the haunted lake, 
like a slanting moonbeam, white and 
pure; her rich voice poured forth 
strains of melody, such as cannot 
be imagined now, on this changed 
earth. 

Suddenly, there stood by her side 
a youth, apparently travel-worn and 
fatigued with long journeying ; his 
voice was deep and thrilling; his 
demeanour was high, courteous, and 
noble ; while the halo of grand and 
pre-eminent _ intellect beauty 
shone in his dark eyes, and illumi- 
nated his thoughtful countenance. 

‘ Long loved—long sought for— 
found at last!’ he exclaimed, cast- 
ing himself on his knees before the 
agitated Naamah, and pouring forth 
those ardent words she had so long: 
pined to hear. 

Could she doubt that her angel 
lover had thus sought her side at 
length, not in brightness and glory, 
indeed, but in plain earthly guise 
—in pity to her weak mortal 
senses 

Couldshe not discover theineffable 

rfections—the immortal essence P 

ould they be hidden from her? 
Ah! no; Naamah had not a doubt: 
and to her mother’s dwelling she led 
the graceful youth, where the 
stranger and wayfarer were sure to 
find a ready welcome. 

The woman of a hundred summers 
exchanged mysterious glances with 
the tender mother, who silently 
watched the enamoured pair. 

When on the same spot where he 
had first found her, at the same 
hour, the wanderer demanded of 
Naamah, in the trembling voice of 
true love, if she would leave her 
mother’s side and her own people 
to follow him, what replied she ?— 
‘Long loved—long sought for— 
found at last—I am thine.’ 

To a distant brilliant home the 
beautiful Naamah was conducted by 
herhusband. Andwhere theprecious 
gems of earth were sparkling— 
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where all the untold glories of the 
ancient world shone around her, 
seated on a golden throne, costly 
incense burning, peerless flowers 
strewed beneath her feet, and para- 
dise opening before her in the dark 
eyes whose light she lived in, Naa- 
mah learnt that to mortal love she 
had devoted her existence—plighted 
her faith. That the wandering spirit 
of the haunted lake, who had sought 
her by the lotus-lilies, was the 
brother of Adah’s husband—Adah 
who had dwelt on her sister's love- 
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liness, until, as the youthful prince 
listened toher description, he yearned 
to behold it for himself, and set forth 
on his adventurous expedition, almost 
tempted to believe that he had dis- 
covered an angel beside the solitary 
mountain-lake when personatingone. 

An earthly eter emnals gained 
—a mortal heart’s fond devotion; 
but there were whisperers on the 
Lebanon to hint that she revered 
her early dreams, and cherished, 
with somewhat of saddened memory, 
the illusions of the past. 


THE AGE OF VENEER. 


Cuapter III. 


OHN BULL is about to be sub- 

jected to a very severe trial—a 
test of his claims to superiority over 
the natives of every other country on 
the face of the earth. If, in himself in- 
viting the comparison, he exhibits 
much of his constitutional courage, 
it must be admitted that he also 
betrays, in nearly equal proportion, 
ae vanity, arrogance, and 
self-conceit. He has called together 
a conclave of all nations; he has sum- 
moned the men of the East, the men 
of the West, the men of the North, 
the men of the South, to come and 
see him and all his works, to brin 
themselves and their works, an 
try which are the best. If there 
be his superior in the world, 
let him come ;—not that John Bull 
may acknowledge his superiority, 
but that he may at once set to 
work, trying to beat him. Such a 
challenge ‘ to all comers’ was never 
— given, in the history of man- 


If it were only the working, in- 
venting, locomotive, organizing, ma- 
chine-making John Bull that had 
provoked the comparison and issued 
the challenge, neither would the 
contest have been so interesting, 


nor the possible consequences so 
serious. e inventing, organizing, 
machine-making men of foreign 
nations would have come over here, 
visited the Crystal Palace, com- 


pared, cogitated, bought samples, 
and appropriated ideas, and all the 
result would have been a slight, or 
perhaps a great impulse to British 
manufactures, and a prospective 
increase to British imports and ex- 

rts. Because, the hard-working, 
inventing John Bull, whatever his 
shortcomings may be in the way of 
refinement, and in the soft graces 
of the human character, is a being 
infinitely more respectable in the 
main, than the impersonated ab- 
straction of the whole British man, 
commonly known as John Bull. 
These iron men of an age of iron 
are, at least, true to themselves. 
They pretend to no superiority in 
the face of science and of nature. 
They have no fixed ideas which pre- 
vent their adopting a new principle, 
or acknowledging an old error. They 
work on a solid basis of facts, and 
are not fond of electrotyping their 
work, well knowing that the sham 
must, sooner or later, be discovered. 
Their morality is, incessant ad- 
vancement, incessant improvement. 
ge accustomed to command in 
the ordinary operations of society— 
though loka on the nse 
world as the slave of their will— 
though used to combinations of an 
almost Napoleonic vastness, and 
bred to consider themselves the 
natural masters of the physical ele- 
ments around them, they are yet in 
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spirit humble, and devoted daily to 
a species of practical worship. They 
are ever learners ; they ever admit 
that the calculations, the advance- 
ments of to-day, may to-morrow be 
overthrown by new ideas or new 
combinations ; and although, when 
the idea of competition with other 
nations suggests itself to them, they 
buckle to right willingly, yet the 
very effort they make proves that 
there is a latent lurking suspicion 
that they are not all-powerful or 
all-sufficient. 

If, therefore, the Crystal Palace 
were the only arena of conflict or 
comparison, we should augur results 
rather favourable than otherwise. 
JohnBull—the practical, iron-headed 
John Bull— would see so many 
things in the work of his foreign 
friends to admire, so many things 
to copy, so many things to stimulate 
his emulative propensities, that the 
effect would be beneficial to both. 
The native would feel that he saw 
the way to further perfection; the 
foreigner would feel flattered at a 
most unexpected admission of supe- 
riority. e Englishman, on the 
other hand, would find that his guest 
had come prepared almost to admit 
his pre-eminence without examina- 
tion or trial—that he came as a 
learner rather than as a rival; his 
consciousness of excellence would be 
flattered, and the two would feel 
mutually satisfied, mutually ani- 
mated to a peaceful i indus- 
trial arts, such as they never 
experienced to the same extent be- 
fore. For, it is a remarkable fact, that 
however rapid have been the strides 
of manufacturing industry in Ger- 
many, Belgium, or France, the Bri- 
tish manufacturer, in general, is not 
enough aware of what is going on, 
and has conceived a kind of tradi- 
tionary misprision of the powers of 

is rivals; not so much from an in- 
disposition to acknowledge excel- 
lence wherever it exists, as because 
he really has had no sufficient means 
of judging in what that excellence 
consists. And, contemporaneous and 
co-existent with this undervaluing 
by the British of the work of fo- 
reigners, there has grown up among 
the latter an unaccountable disposi- 
tion to magnify our manufacturin 
excellence—a feeling so strong on 


deep-rooted among even the most 
advanced of the German, French, 
and Belgian manufacturers, that, if 
they were not assisted and stimu- 
lated by very high protective duties, 
it would be difficult to get them to 
manufacture at all, in any branch 
where they could come into compe- 
tition with England. 

There would be, therefore, a mu- 
tual interchange of surprise and 
compliments. John Bull's consti- 
tutional arrogance would have no 
scope whatever for its display; and 
the foreigners would perceive that 
the distance between them and their 
masters in the manufacturing arts 
was not so great as they supposed ; 
that, in fact, it lay not so much in 
the want of enterprise and skill, as 
in the disparity of pecuniary re- 
sourees; that if the German, the 
Frenchman, or the Belgian, had paid 
as much attention to organizing the 
working of capital as to the inven- 
tion of the things which that capital 
was to assist him to fabricate, he 
might have maintained a rival 
much more formidable, because one 
directed by a higher taste and a 
keener intelligence. The English 
inventor mounts to victory and for- 
tune over the wrecks of failure: the 
foreigner, pursuing a more scientific 
course, theorises his system, but has 
not the force or the perseverance to 
work it out. An union between the 
two characters cannot but be for the 
benefit of both. 

But John Bull is about to be sub- 
jected to a much more severe trial. 

e superficies of his social system 
is about to be studied by intellects 
capable of penetrating beneath the 
surface, and incapable of being 
blinded by pretences, which, in the 
perpetual love-feast of national self- 
glorification, go down with the na- 
tives as truths. 

We believe that, as a general rule, 
the foreigners will come prepared to 
admire. They have a vague idea of 
the grandeur of England,—of the 
immensity of London,—of the fabu- 
lous wealth of its inhabitants,—of 
the wonderful ‘ monuments,’—of the 
Tower of London, the Thames Tun- 
nel, Waterloo Bridge, and the New 
Houses of Parliament. There be 
many who aspire to go as far as 
Liverpool, Manchester, and the far- 
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famed Britannia Bridge. A strange 
Anglo-mania has spread of late 
years among the continental na- 
tions. Originating in admiration 
of the theory of our constitutional 
system, it has resulted in a bad 
mnitation of our jockeys and racing 
studs. And the habit, growing 
on the nation, of boasting of its 
greatness and wealth,—a habit fos- 
tered by insidious journalists and 
by politicians pandering to the weak- 
nesses of the people, has very much 
assisted this disposition on the part 
of foreigners to regard the unknown 
as something very grand. Qne ex- 
ception to the prevailing feeling may 
be found in a certain class of French- 
men, who imagine that they are 
exalting their own nation by de- 
preciating ours. But these gentry 
are few, and without influence; and 
there are other solid reasons why they 
are not likely to reach our shores. 
Assuming, then, that the foreigner 
will come prepared to admire the 
vastness of London, the display of 
wealth, the world of population,— 
that he will be deafened and para- 
lysed by the frightful din in our 
streets, and driven to an involuntary 
retirement by the constant rush and 
torrent of our population; it is quite 
needless to say that, after his mind 
has once contemplated the immensity 
of the whole, the remaining feeling 
will be one of utter disappointment. 
With the Thames Tunnel and the 
Britannia Bridge (if he should go so 
far westward) he will be astonished ; 
but there, in all probability, his 
wonder will cease. The Parisian, 
the Fleming, the Austrian, the Hun- 
’ garian, the Pole, the Russian, accus- 
tomed to the magnificent architec- 
ture, and the thousand forms of 
natural and artistic beauty which 
greet his eye at every turn in his 
own native cities, will regard with 
little more than a vague feeling of 
astonishment, and a growing sense 
of rand disgust, the immense 
ee dark as buildings, 
the hard, pushing, sordid aspect of 
the moving population, the contrasts 
of excessive wealth and squalid po- 
verty, and the contemptible efforts 
at architecture which modern inven- 
tion has contributed to the embel- 
lishment of the city. 
These are not, however, the points 
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of view in which he will chiefly be 
struck with disappointment. It will 
rather be in the social aspect of the 


e. 

John Bull is, of course, not utterly 
unknown to his continental neigh- 
bours. Each summer sees some 
hundreds of thousands of travellers 
disembark at either of the near ports; 
each autumn sees those wandering 
myriads return. The greatest puz- 
zle to a foreigner is to reconcile all 
he has heard of the greatness, the 
magnanimity, the morality, the reli- 
giousness of the English nation, 
with the specimens of British cha- 
racter that flit past his eye, or thrust 
their peculiarities upon him, in the 
brief period during which they are 
‘let out’ of their island prison. 
We very much fear that the feeling 
entertained towards us is not of the 
most complimentary kind—that the 
prestige we enjoy as a nation, and 
in the aggregate, we are frittering 
away in deta: The foreigner asso- 
ciates with the idea of an Englander 
that of a noble, manly, haughty, but 
generous and virtuous man. The 
conquerors of so much of the world, 
and the dominators for so many 
years over Europe, must possess, he 

ines, these qualities. When 

the individual specimens come before 
him, he finds that they by no means 
come up to the conception of his 
imagination; that in physique, and 
still more in morale, or approach 
the level of the least elevated of his 
own countrymen. How is it that, 
on the continent, the word Eng- 
lish is often associated with much 
that is vulgar, arrogant, mean, 
and coarse, and that the name 
which, in the abstract, is a symbol 
of almost all that is nationally 
great, becomes in the detail asso- 
ciated with the ridiculous? How 
is it that Englishmen are fawned 
upon to their faces, laughed at 
behind their backs? How is it 
that they are tolerated only to be 
fleeced ?—that if they are known 
to frequent a particular hotel, or 
lace of public resort, it is shunned 
the natives? Why, in a 
word, is the name of Englishman 
become a by-word and a reproach 
from Riga to Barcelona, from 
Ostend to Trieste, when the name 
of England is held up in honour, 
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and is regarded as that of the Roman 
of old might have been ed by 
the barbarians of that age? It is in- 
deed almost inexplicable ; yet some 
analysis will throw a light upon 
the cause, and show that it bears 
directly upon this subject. 

Tos Bestlonen ae speak of the 
Englishman of the present day—is 
ae growing more and more arti- 
ficial, daily sacrificing more to ex- 
ternals, to the neglect of those solid 
qualities which made his forefathers 
great. Corruption is going on in 
the national character, but the out- 
side is garlanded with flowers. The 
modern Englishman is the slave of 
conventionalities. He believes, and 
believes truly, that the end of life 
and being is to attain to virtue; 
but he ignores the other fact, that 
such virtue is not attainable except 
by sacrifices; these sacrifices he 
will not make. He pretends to 
make them; nay, we will even go 
so far as to say that he believes he 
makes them; but the deceiver is 
himself deceived. He is a con- 
former, who chews the cud of his 
vice and immorality in secret, but 
shows to the world a face of stolid 
virtue and active cynicism against 
vice. There being in the nature of 
every human none a certain quan- 
tity of appetite, the restraining of 
which drives him to ultra — 
ness or ultra hypocrisy, Nature 
will have her revenge; this she 
takes in a comical way, when the 
Anglican Tartuffe once gets on the 
continent. 

If there be one article of faith 
more sacred than another to the 
modern Englishman of whom we 
speak, it is the utter inferiority of 

foreigners to himself, in a moral 
point of view. To any one really 
acquainted with the working of 
society in foreign countries, the 
absurdity of this idea will be ap- 

arent. A few peculiarities, which, 
if indulged in in England, would 
mean much that was very bad, but 
which, as used by the classes referred 
to, have no meaning at all, are 
seized upon as proof that mean- 
ness, roguery, falsehood, treachery, 
and vice of the coarser kinds, - 
vail universally in those parts. You 
have but to engage the untravelled 
Englishman in conversation, in order 


to discover that this is his prevailing 
conviction. And even among those 
who have spent much of their time 
in foreign countries, you will often 
find that a vague idea prevails to the 
same effect, for which they can 
adduce no proof, perhaps because 
they have never been in that kind 
of society which would give the lie 
to their absurd calumnies. 

Well, you would suppose that a 
conviction of this kind would only 
stimulate the Englishman to a more 
austere virtue,—that he would feel 
a noble ambition to elevate and © 
sustain the character of his nation 
by contrast with such a fallen society. 

o such thing. The evil seems to 


operate quite the other way. The 


artuffe, believing all as bad as him- 
self—too coarse to perceive that 
much that he mistakes for vice is 
perfectly innocent and refined—im- 
scoaaae throws off his disguise, 
and plunges the more deeply and 
the more eagerly into folly, Seen 
he knows that he has no monitor 
upon him. Things that a resident 

entleman would be ashamed to 

» English travellers commit 
openly, and in violation of the pro- 
prieties; so much so, that as a 
pr rule, they cannot be said to 
be courted as companions by the 
natives. Their personal bearing, 
too, by no means sustains the cha- 
racter of the nation for magnanimity. 
Insolence, self-display, a love of 
purchased homage, and a flunkeyism 
towards acknowledged superiors,— 
these weaknesses are keenly re- 
marked and severely commented 
upon by resident observers, whose 
feeling is more often one of regret 
that our countrymen should so fall 
short of their vocation, than of 
ridicule or contempt. 

There are hundreds of thousands 
of good honest John Bulls, who look 
forward with dread to the comi 
influx of foreigners, as to a m 
pestilence, whose effects will be felt 
in the tone of society even for years 
to come. On the other hand, there 
are hundreds of thousands of foreign- 
ers, who have formed their ideas of 
England and Englishmen from the 
relaxed Tartuffes aforesaid, and who 
would look forward with as much 
dread to the idea of trusting their 
precious bodies and fortunes among 
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us, as they would to a visit to a de- 
solate island in the Pacific filled with 
wild beasts. Temperate and sober 
themselves, they cannot understand 
the coarse appetites and bibacious 
propensities of theiruncouth visitors ; 
and when they see Englishmen 
arrogant, insolent, pugnacious, in- 
temperate, and cannibalistic, while 
under the restraining influence of a 
society where they are in the mi- 
nority, these foreigners speculate with 
a vague horror upon what the same 
men must be at home, where a com- 
mon example and a common practice, 
would, they argue, produce a com- 
mon licence. How will the modern 
John Bull answer their expectations? 
Will he, as his jolly old grandfather 
would have done—will he be the 
same man at home that he is 
abroad? Will he, not parading his 
faults, still not hide them beneath a 
cloak of false pretences—will he make 
amends for his little weaknesses by 
a genial flow of kindly humour, and 
take from his follies all their virus 
by the frankness with which he ac- 
knowledges and repents of them? 
There is no knowing what may have 
been silently working in the national 
mind of late years. But we suspect 
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strongly that the Tartuffe will feel 
very awkward at seeing his hearth 
and home, virtues and sanctities, 
contrasted by his not oblivious visitor 
with his past continental follies, that 
the gentleman who would choose 
one particular day in the week to 
dissipate at the Jardin Mabille, or 
the Englischer Garten, will be some- 
what confounded at the involuntary 
contrast suggested to the unhappy 
foreign guest, by the gloomy horrors 
of a London Sunday; that he who 
has been preaching everywhere 
against continental vice and indeli- 
cacy, will feel the blush of shame 
tingle his hardened cheek, tanned 
with the cold impassibility of hypo- 
crisy, when the astonished, horrified, 
and, let us add, disgusted German, 
Belgian, Spaniard, ay, or even 
Frenchman, gazes for the first time 
upon some of the public spectacles 
presented by moral Racked. or 
penetrates beneath the surface to 
trace the links between poverty and 
vice ! 

We have more matters of the 
same sort; but the coming month 
will be a more appropriate season for 
their discussion. 


FINANCIAL PROJECTS AND CALCULATIONS, 


MONG the questions of Finance 

which the late ministerial catas- 
trophe has thrown to the surface, 
and brought most prominently 
before the public, are the window- 
tax, with the projected house-tax ; 
the income-tax, and the proposed 
five-shilling duty upon corn. We 
have a word or two to say about 
each of these, and we have a few 
calculations to offer, which we trust 
our readers will not find less instruec- 
tive in their way, than the blunders 
of Sir Charles Wood, the schemes 
of Mr. Cobden, or the pro formd 
tariffs of Mr. McGregor. As the 
revised budget of our Whig Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is postponed, 
it is probable that the suggestions 
and calculations we are about to 
offer will anticipate the financial 
statement, and even possible, that 


they may assist r Sir Charles 
Wood, orhis more cuialile successor ; 
for a less competent one it would cer- 
tainly be very difficult to select from 
either of the four parties in the 
House. 

We propose to take each of the 
three subjects we have mentioned 
in its turn, beginning with 


The Window-Tax, and the pro- 
jected House-Tax. 


The window-tax, which is now 
universally acknowledged to be a 
tax on light and air, an obstacle to 
architectural improvements, and a 
most unjust and unequal burden, 
is condemned by every man of sense, 
and scouted by all the turbulent 
demagogues of all the London ves- 
tries. If the violence of the Mary- 
lebone parliament do not occasion a 
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fatal poeta te ae tax will 
robab repeale any minis 
Thich tha be called ate to take 
the reins of government from Lord 
John Russell and his unsteady and 
incompetent conductor, Sir Charles 
Wood. The window-tax yields, in 
round numbers, 1,800,0002 a year. 
Sir Charles Wood was unwilling to 
resign the whole of this large sum ; 
and in spite of those boisterous de- 
nouncers of parliamentary pains and 
penalties who have contrived to 
throw so much ridicule and dis- 
honour on the expression of popular 
opinion, we venture to think that 
he was quite right; and we are con- 
fident, that if the intelligent and 
sober-minded householders of Lon- 
don, who represent, in their own 
quiet way, a that is most safe and 
valuable in public opinion, could be 
polled, they would vote almost unani- 
mously in favour of a house-tax. 
But they would be as decidedly op- 
posed, as the Marylebone fire-eaters 
themselves, to the clumsy, unequal, 
and unjust device of Sir Charles 
Wood. They donot want his house- 
tax, with one measure for the tenant 
of an old house, and another for the 
tenant of a new one; and they will 
have none of his foolish exemptions 
of a class of houses, which, in rural 
counties, where provisions are cheap, 
and house-rent proportionably mode- 
rate, would leave free of taxation 
many a gentleman with an income 
of two or three hundred a year. 
We feel that the day for such 
clumsy devices, and such imbecile 
exemptions, is passed. Taxes to be 
tolerable, must be moderate, equable, 
simple, and universal. Exemptions 
of all sorts must be condemned, not 
a on the ground of justice, but 
still more on the score of morality ; 
for it is impossible to conceive an 
exemption which will not act as a 
temptation also. The new house- 
tax would certainly meet with the 
fate of the income-tax. Just as the 
clerk, who had previously received 
150/. per annum, petitioned his 
employer to reduce his salary to 
149/. 19s. 11d., so every 20/. rental 
throughouttheland would belowered 
to nineteen guineas. The effect upon 
new houses would be equally dis- 
astrous. Instead of contriving in- 
convenient and unwholesome houses 
VOL. XLIII. NO. CCLYI. 
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to escape the window-tax, our 
builders, under the proposed house- 
tax, would cover the land with 
houses of less than 20/. annual value. 
It would be far better to sacrifice 
the window-tax to the brawlers of 
the London vestries without equiva- 
lent, than to put on a house-tax 
which shall have any of these objec- 
tionable features. But we see no 
reason why a house-tax should not 
be devised to combine all the de- 
siderata we have pointed out—why 
it should not be moderate, equable, 
simple, universal, and yet, as an 
addition to our revenue, or a part 
substitute for the window-tax, any- 
thing but unacceptable. Sixpence 
in the pound upon all houses, and 
upon all. buildings used as shops, 
mills, or warehouses, would * 
such a tax. The proprietor of a 
cottage, rated at 2/7. per annum, 
would pay just ls. to the revenue ; 
the inhabitant of a house rated at 
40l. a year, would pay 1/.; a 100/. 
rental, would yield 27. 10s.; and £0 
on in proportion. We should, of 
course, advocate the extension of 
this tax to Ireland; as we cannot 
but regard the exemptions from 
taxation already accorded to her 
as a badge of that inferiority against 
which it is both her interest and 
ours to protest. Even in so poor 
a country as Ireland, the burden 
of a house-tax of sixpence in the 
—— would not be very severely 
elt. 

Assuming for the present that 
this moderate proposal will meet 
with the approval of all the amateur 
chancellors of the Exchequer who 
are scattered so plentifully over the 
land, let us endeavour to estimate 
the proceeds of the tax. We will 
take, as the basis of our calculation, 
the Real Property Returns of 1845, 
which give the total annual value of 
houses (including mills, warehouses, 
shops, and dwelling-houses) in Great 
Britain for the year ending April, 
1843, as 38,475,740. As the popula- 
tion of Great Britain increases at 
the rate of 1°33 per cent. per annum, 
or about 13 per cent. in ten years, 
and houses and buildings increase at 
a still more rapid rate, we shall te 
within bounds if we add ten per 
cent. to the foregoing amount, to 
represent the value of the same 

KE 
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property at the present date. We 


ve no means of estimating the 
annual value of this kind of property 
in Ireland; but if we take it to be 
equal to the annual value of house- 
property in Scotland, which has 
scarcely a third of the number of 
houses, we shall perhaps not greatly 
err. Now, the annual io of 
house-property in Scotland, after 
the addition of 10 per cent. for 
increase since 1843, is 3,211,270/.; 
which, added to 42,323,314/. (the 
foregoing amount of 38,475,740. 
increased by 10 per cent.), gives as 
the total annual value of houses, 
&c., for Great Britain and Ireland, 
the sum of 45,534,585/. Now, 
forty-five millions and a-half of 
en gat rated at 6d. in the pound 
will yield upwards of one million 
one hundred thousand pounds. In 
the language of chancellors of the 
Exchequer, therefore, we estimate 
the produce of such a house-tax as we 
propose at eleven hundred thousand 

ounds; which, when subtracted 


om the proceeds of the present 
window-tax, would leave a deficit of 
700,0002., susceptible of very gradual 


diminution with the progressive in- 
crease of population, and the still 
more rapid increase in the number 
of houses. 


The Income- Taz. 


Toadvancearguments to prove the 
injustice of this tax would be to 
waste the time and tire the patience 
of our readers. Between property 
and income there is at least this 
broad line of distinction—that a man 
in the receipt of a given income, 
free, as it may be, from all other 
drawbacks, must be subject to an 
annual deduction in the shape of a 
premium upon the insurance of such 
@ sum as may be necessary to secure 
his family from ruin, which premium 
is inextricably bound up with a 
heavy tax to government. From 
such a tax the owner of realized 
Broperty, equally free from other 

whacks, is exempt. It is no an- 
swer to this argument to object, that 
the owner of realized property may 
have been obliged to raise money 
upon security, and with this object 
in view, to insure his life; for 
by this supposition the equality of 
circumstances essential to all com- 
parisons is destroyed. The owner 
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of realized property raising money 
on mortgage is in the same position 
with the man in the receipt of an 
income, who, over and above the 
deduction necessitated by his insur- 
ance, is involved in debt. But even 
here the owner of property has the 
advantage over the mere possessor 
of an uncertain income, that he can 
borrow money on much more ad- 
vantageous terms. Of the injustice 
of a tax which stretches on the same 
Procrustean bed the owner of 500J. 
a year of realized property, and the 
recipient of an income of the same 
amount, depending upon the pre- 
carious tenure of mental and bodily 
health, no man in his ‘senses can 
possibly doubt. The necessity of 
an alteration in the income-tax may 
therefore be taken for granted. But 
what alteration? Shall we set down 
a whole army of accountants to ca- 
pitalize every man’s income in detail, 
and charge the resulting sum as 
realized property worth so many 
years’ purchase,—or shall we pro- 
ceed on some more simple principle, 
and make such a rough difference 
between property and income as 
shall satisfy the innate feelings of 
justice which actuate the great 
middle-class of England? We con- 
fess to a partiality for the latter 
alternative, though we are by no 
means blind to the more scientific 
pretensions which the former has to 
put forward. But in matters of 
taxation, the charm of simplicity is 
much more attractive than the more 
severe beauty of scientific accuracy. 
We give our vote, therefore, in 
favour of an arbitrary adjustment 
of the income-tax on the following 
principles. We would reduce the 
7d. in the pound now levied, under 
Schedules A and C, on lands and 
hereditaments, and on property in 
the Funds, to the more manage- 
able sum of 6d.; we would lower 
the 7d. in the pound now levied 
under Schedules D and E, on in- 
comes from professions, trades, &c., 
and from salaries of public offices, 
to 4d.; and we would strike off the 
halfpenny from the 3}d. now levied 
on the occupation of lands. The 
result of this revision of the income 
tax, on the amount received for the 
year 1848, is set forth in the annexed 
table :-— 
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Produce, 1848. 


Schedule A £2,557,793 
B= 309,890 
C 744,273 
D 1,685,977 
E 340,769 


Total £5,638,702 


The loss which the revenue would 
sustain by this adjustment of the 
income-tax amounts to 1,384,599/., 
which, added to the deficit of 
700,000/., occasioned by substitut- 
ing a house-tax of 6d. in the pound 
for the present window-tax, would 
leave a deficiency of 2,084,599/., 
or rather less than half-a-million 
short of the whole amount of the 
surplus in thehands of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. A wiser course, 
perhaps, woul be to leave the 7d. 
in the pound on Schedules A and C 
iieked, to give the agricultural 
interest the benefit of the reduction 
from 3}d. to 3d. on Schedule B, and 
to reduce the 7d. in the pound on 
Schedules D and E to 5d. The 
sacrifice of revenue would, in this 
case, amount to 623,340/.; and 
the total loss by window-duty, 
minus the proposed house-tax, added 
to the loss on the income-tax, would 
be 1,323,3407. A surplus of nearly 
a million-and-a-half would thus re- 
main to meet the contingencies of the 
Caffre war, or to swell the reserve 
for the year ending April 5, 1852. 

We cannot doubt for a moment 
the policy of such a procedure as 
that - suggested. It would con- 
ciliate all the reasonable men of the 
two great classes, which are now 
crying out against the window-duty 
and the income-tax; and would 
carry over a sufficient balance to 
satisfy the requirements of a prudent 
and cautious statesman. When 
we consider the many arguments to 
be advanced in favour of a property 
and income-tax, as a means of raising 
part of our revenue, it would be 
= to find the tax itself en- 

gered by an obstinate adherence 
to the plan of Sir Robert Peel. 
With so many oppressive anc impo- 
litie taxes to abolish or reduce, it 
would be the height of folly to 
abandon the very tax which has 
hitherto supplied the means of re- 
lieving the burdens so unwisely 
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Fraction subtracted. Remainder. 
One-seventh 


” 


Three-sevenths 


” 194,726 


£4,254,103 
oe upon the shoulders of in- 
ustry. 
The Effects of a Five Shilling Duty. 


We think that we shall be ren- 
dering a service to the public if, 
without reference to party struggles, 
and in a spirit of impartiality, we 
endeavour to calculate the effects of 
a 5s. duty upon corn. In carryin 
this design into execution, we s 
examine the effect of such a measure 
on the revenue, on the consumer, 
and on the agricultural and manu- 
facturing interest respectively. 

1. The effect of a five shilling duty 
on the revenue.—It is not, we 
believe, generally understood that 
the revenue at present derived under 
the 1s. duty upon wheat, and pro- 
portionate low prices on wheat-flour 
and other grain and meal, is by no 
means inconsiderable. It amounted 
in the year ending January 5, 1850, 
to 617,8151., and in the year end- 
ing January 5, 1851, to 473,1702. 
Taking one year with another, it is 
probable that the revenue from this 
source would not fall short of half- 
a-million of money. The revenue 
derived from wheat and wheat-flour 
alone amounts to more than one- 
half of this sum; for in the year 
ending January 5, 1850, it was 
300,633/., and in the year justended, 
261,532.* A quarter of a million 
sterling would, therefore, seem a 
very moderate estimate of the 
revenue derivable from this source, 
taking one year with another. 

The effect of a 5s. duty on corn, 
and of a proportional duty on 
wheat-flour, provided the quantity 
of both imported were in no way 
affected by the addition of 4s. to 
the present duty, would be to m- 
crease the revenue from a quarter 
of a million to a million and a 
quarter. A proportionate increase 
of duty on other kinds of grain and 
meal would, on the same supposi- 
tion, raise the total revenue 


* See Trade and Navigation Returns, printed 10th Feb. 1851. 
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corn and grain from half-a-million 
to two millions and a-half. 

But it is contrary to our ex- 
perience of the operation of increased 
duties on imports, to anticipate an 
augmentation of revenue in propor- 
tion to the increase of duties. An 
imposition of a five-shilling duty 
would have the effect of cutting oif 
the supplies of grain from all those 
countries in which prices were not 
very much below those ruling at 
the same time in England. It is 
impossible to calculate the effect 
which such exclusion would have 
upon the revenue; but it is quite 
within the bounds of possibility that 
the receipts, instead of undergoing 
a fourfold increase, might very little 
exceed those accruing from the pre- 
sent moderate rates of duty. All 
that we are warranted in stating 
with certainty is, that the revenue 
would not be augmented in propor- 
tion to the increase of the import 
duty. 

2. The effect of a five-shilling duty 
on the consumer.—In order to arrive 
at the effect which the increase of 
the duty on corn from 1s. to 5s. a 
quarter would have on the con- 
sumer, we must conduct the reader 
through a few simple calculations, 
which we shall be Obliged to preface 
by asking his assent to one or two 
propositions. The propositions in 

uestion are founded upon informa- 
tion which we have been at some 
— to collect. They are as 

llows :—1. That the present price 
of the best flour is 40s. for a sack 
of 280lbs.* 2. That this sack of 
fiour, or 280lbs., is converted in 
the hands of the baker into ninety 
4\b. loaves, of which the present 
price (March 20) is 7d. per loaf.t 
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3. That a quarter of wheat will 
yield 390 Ibs. of flour.t 

From these data, which we believe 
to be sufficiently precise for our 
present purpose, we shall be able to 
arrive at the additional price which 
a five-shilling duty would im 
upon the 4 Ib. loaf of bread. There 
are two ways of making this calcu- 
lation; the one by making use of the 
well-known custom of the baking 
trade in London, of adding a half- 
— to the price of the 4]b. loaf 
or every rise of 3s. in the price of 
a sack of flour; the other, by ascer- 
taining the cost of the flour which 
goes to make ninety 4b. loaves 
of bread, on the supposition that 
the present tax upon 390 lbs. of flour 
(our assumed equivalent of a quarter 
of wheat) were increased from one 
shilling to five shillings. 

Let us first endeavour to ascer- 
tain whether an eddition of four 
shillings to the present duty of one 
shilling on the quarter of corn would 
occasion a rise of 3s. in the cost of 
the sack of flour, and, as a conse- 
quence of such rise of price, the 
addition of one half-penny to the 
cost of the 4b. loaf. 

Assuming that a quarter of wheat 
grinds into 390lbs. of flour, the 
additional tax of four shillings on 
the quarter of wheat will become a 
tax to the same amount on 390 lbs. 
of flour, the sale of the bran being a 
set off against the cost of grinding. 
Now, the sack of flour which weighs 
280lbs. is as nearly as possible three- 
fourths of 390lbs., and will, there- 
fore, bear three-fourths of the duty 
imposed upon it. That duty being 
four shillings, it follows that the 
sack of flour will be burdened with 
a duty of 3s., which duty of 3s. will 


* We understand that flour is to be had in the market as low as 35s. or even 


30s. the sack. 


+ 280 lbs. of flour will supply the material for from ninety to ninety-four loaves, 
according to its quality. It is usual to add to this 280 lbs. of flour 14 lbs. of potatoes, 


which yield about 7 lbs. of potato-flour. 


t Our information upon this point is less exact than we could wish. The Trale 
and Navigation Returns represent 392 lbs. of flour as the equivalent of the quarter 
of wheat ; but we believe that the common calculation of the miller is, that ten 
sacks of wheat will yield seven sacks of flour. The quantity of flour which any 
given quantity of wheat will yield is therefore seven-tenths, by measure, of that 
quantity ; and taking the quarter of wheat at the somewhat liberally estimated 
weight of 500lbs., the corresponding weight of flour will be 350 Ibs. ; but as flour 
will weigh heavier than corn, measure for measure, it is probable that seven sacks 
of flour will weigh proportionately heavier than ten sacks of wheat. So that we shall 
not err very much if we take the quarter of wheat as equivalent to 390 lbs. of flour. 
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entail in the London market a rise 
of one halfpenny in the 4b. loaf. 

The other mode of calculation to 
which we have referred yields the 
same result. For, assuming that a 
sack of wheat weighing 280 lbs. 
costs 40s., and yields ninety 4|b. 
loaves of bread, it follows that 
390 lbs. of flour (the equivalent of a 
quarter of wheat) will cost 56s., to 
which if we add four shillings, we 
shall have the price of the same 

uantity of flour, under the proposed 
Teo-chillinn duty, raised to 60s. But 
if 390 lbs. of flour cost 60s., it fol- 
lows that 280 lbs. will cost 43s., and 
the substitution of 43s. for 40s., as 
a simple rule-of-three sum _ will 
prove, will raise the price of each of 
ninety loaves of bread as nearly as 
possible from 7d. to 74d. 

On either mode of calculation, 
then, the result is the same. The 
imposition of an additional duty of 
four shillings on the quarter of 
wheat raises the price of the 4lb. 
loaf by the sum of one halfpenny. 

We now proceed to inquire what 
effect this enhanced price of bread 
will have on the consumers as a 
body. From some inquiries which 
we have made, we are inclined to 
estimate the daily consumption of 
flour converted into its equivalent 
in bread, inclusive of the flour used 
in processes of manufacture, at one 
pound of bread forevery man,woman, 
and child, one with another. In 
families which consume much milk 
and meat, and use flour largely for 
puddings and pastry, the consump- 
tion of bread falls short of half a 
pound a day. Very few women 
and children even among the poor, 
eat more than this, and for most 
healthy men the allowance of a 
pound of bread a day will be ad- 
mitted to be very liberal. If, then, 
we estimate the consumption of 
bread per head per diem for the 
whole population of England and 
Wales (supposing the flour other- 
wise consumed to be represented by 
an equivalent quantity of bread) at 
one pound, we have a daily con- 
sumption of about 17,000,000 lbs. 
(for the population of England and 
Wales probably exceeds seventeen 
millions of souls), and an annual 
consumption of 6,205,000,000 lbs. of 
bread, or 1,551,250,000 four-pound 
loaves ; a tax of one halfpenny on 
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each of which loaves will impose a 
burden of 3,231,771/. on the com- 
munity of consumers. To this tax, 
borne by the great bread-eating 
section of the United Kingdom, it 
will be necessary to make a large 
addition for the population of Scot- 
land and Ireland. 

3. The effect of the five-shilling 
duty on the agricultural interest.— 
The effect of the imposition of an 
additional duty of 4s. on the 

uarter of corn, with a proportional 

uty upon other grain, would pro- 
bably = to benefit the farming 
interest by the addition of more than 
5s. to the selling price of the quarter 
of wheat; for the effect of this 
impost would be, partly to raise the 
price of our own produce by the 
amount of the addition, and partly 
to enhance the price by shutting out 
a part of the existing supply. 
Whether this would be al a 
benefit to the farmer will depend on 
the solution of the question which 
is now being practically worked out, 
—whether the stimulus of compe- 
tition, leading to an unwonted ex- 
penditure of capital on drainage and 
other improvements, will or will not 
add more to the farmer’s resources 
than five or six shillings added to 
the price of every quarter of wheat. 
We cannot expect the farmers who 
have been so long taught to look to 
the legislature for protection, to take 
this reasonable view of the matter. 
They have to break through a bad 
habit of many years’ formation 
before they can be taught to look 
calmly oa steadily at what in- 
different spectators are confidently 

roclaiming to be their true interest. 
Bat even admitting, for the sake of 
argument, that the addition made 
to the price of corn is an advantage, 
without drawback from the alleged 
benefit of competition leading to a 
beneficial expenditure of capital, it 
is evident that the benefit is not 
without alloy. For of the extra price 
imposed upon the loaf of bread, un- 
accompanied, as it is, by an equivalent 
rise of wages, no inconsiderable part 
is taken away from the land, which 
yields meat, milk, butter, cheese, and 
other agricultural produce, as well as 
the materials of clothing. In other 
words, the rise in the price of wheat 
is never an unmixed benefittothe far- 
Mer, inasmuch as it absorbs funds 
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which would be tin on other 
kinds of ook, cal ae of 
clothing, which are also the produce 
of the soil. 

4. The effect of the five-shilling 
duty upon the manufacturing in- 
terest.— Of the injurious conse- 
quences to the manufacturers of 
an addition of a halfpenny to the 
Alb. loaf, no reflecting person can 
doubt for a moment. 2. the case of 
the pes man, a fall of a halfpenny in 
the loaf of bread releases a nny 
to be expended on other articles of 
— necessity; and the manu- 
acturer shares with the farmer in 
the expenditure of the sum thus set 
free. Hence it happens, as a general 
rule, that a fall in the price of bread 
is accompanied by an increase of 
manufacturing activity, and that a 
low price of the first necessaries of life 
is synonymous with full employment 
in all the great seats and centres 
of manufacture and commerce. 

We conclude, therefore, that the 
imposition of a five-shilling duty 
upon corn would be open to several 
serious objections; that it would 
enhance the price of the 4lb. loaf 
by at least a h nny; that it 
would impose on the consumer a 
tax of upwards of three millions ; 
that it would check the progress 
of improvement in agriculture ; that 
tho f it were to benefit the farmer 


by the enhanced — of corn, it 


would injure him, by lessening the 
demand for other produce of the 
soil; and that this injury he would 
share with the manufacturer. 

The three subjects which we have 
just examined,— the window-duty, 
the income-tax, and the proposed 
five-shilling duty on corn,—are the 
financial topics of greatest and most 
pressing interest at the present 
moment. But there are other 
questions which demand at our 
hands their due share of attention, 
and which we are unwilling to pass 
over in silence. There still remain 
upon our list of excise duties two 
taxes open to all the objections to 
which the worst of such imposts are 
exposed. We mean the soap-duty and 
the paper-duty. They are objection- 
able for the same reasons which con- 
demned the excise on glass and on 
bricks. They enhance the price of 
articles of first necessity, they cripple 
us im our competition with foreign 
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nations, and take out of our hands a 
export trade, of which we 
should be otherwise secure. The ex- 
cise upon soap is further open to the 
vital objection of placing an obstacle 
in the way of cleanliness, and the 
excise upon paper as enhancing the 
price of manufactures requiring 
coarse paper for package. The 
per-duty is, above all, to be con- 
emned as an obstacle to the spread 
of education and intelligence. A 
wise Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would make early provision for the 
removal of these imposts; and that 
he might do so, would not suffer 
himself to be stopped by ordinary 
obstacles. Placing ourselves in 
imagination in his position, we 
should first endeavour to establish 
the principle that till these and such 
other burdensome imposts as the 
advertisement duty, the newspaper 
stamp, and the present heavy duty 
on assurances can be reduced, it is 
not expedient to appropriate any 
portion of the surplus to the redemp- 
tion of the National Debt. We should 
argue that the nation is inthe con- 
dition of an individual debtor whuse 
creditor, having perfect confidence 
that the interest will be punctually 
paid, has no intention of calling 
in his loan, the said debtor being 
in a condition, by judicious invest- 
ment of his capital, to realize a 
profit which, after paying the in- 
terest of his loan, will leave a 
surplus for reduction at a future 
period. This is the case of the 
nation at present. We are doing a 
good business, and realizing large 
profits; but we have burdens 
weighing upon our industry which, 
if we cae throw off, we should 
—— still more, and be able in a 
ew years to pay off a larger portion 
of our debt than we could pay by 
devoting a fraction of our present 
surplus to that purpose. In our 
opinion, it would ™ a skilful stroke 
of financial policy to repudiate all 
notion of applying any part of the 
annual sv as to the reduction of 
the debt till the lapse of three or five 
years, to devote the entire surplus 
during that period to the reductions 
which we have just recommended, 
and for the next three or five years 
to devote the entire surplus, what- 
ever it might be, to the reduction 
of the debt. In order to give con- 
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fidence to the public that this ar- 
rangement would be strictly carried 
out, it might be embodied in an act 
of parliament. 
upposing this suggestion to be 
followed, we should have no great 
difficulty, even this year, in aiiies 
to the financial measures which we 
have suggested in reference to the 
window-duties and the income-tax, 
the repeal of the excise on paper 
and on soap; for if we take the sur- 
plus in the hands of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer at two millions 
and a half, and deduct the round 
sum of one million three hundred 
thousand pounds as the sacrifice en- 
tailed by the abolition of the win- 
dow-tax and the modification of the 
income-tax, taking credit, at the 
same time, for the proceeds of a 
house-tax of sixpence in the pound, 
we shall still have a surplus of at least 
twelve hundred thousand pounds to 
apply towards the extinction of the 
excise on soap and paper. Now 
these two imposts yield, in round 
numbers, about 1,700,000/., of which 
1,200,0007. would be supplied by 
the surplus in question, leaving only 
500,0002. to be raised by new taxes. 
Now, it may be in the recollection 
of our readers that we have more 
than once expressed an opinion in 
favour of raising the duty on corn 
from 1s. to 2s. 6d. a quarter. We 
advocated this increase on the simple 
ground that it would add to the 
revenue without infringing the prin- 
ciples of free-trade. The present 
duty of 1s. a quarter is too low for 
the purposes of revenue. It is only 
two per cent. on a price of 50s. a 
quarter, or two-and-a- r cent. 
on a price of 40s. The addition of 
1s. 6d. to the duty would raise the 
per centage to 5 per cent. on a price 
of 50s., an addition of which none 
but the most ultra free-traders could 
complain. As so small an addi- 
tion would not, on the one hand, 
materially restrict the importation 
of corn, or, on the other, make such 
an addition to the price of flour 
as would add a farthing to the 
Alb. loaf, it is one which ought 
to be entertained. Assuming that 
the importation of corn would not 
be materially affected by such a 
duty as that now proposed, and fur- 
ther assuming that the duties on 
other kinds of grain, and on flour 
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and meal, were raised in the same 
proportion, the addition to the re- 
venue would be equal to one-and-a- 
half times the present amount, or 
about 750,0007. It would be in 
perfect keeping with this measure 
if, instead of allowing animals to be 
imported free (the reason of which, 
even on the principles of free-trade, 
we could never understand), we were 
to levy upon them an import dw 
of 5 per cent. also. Taking this duty 
at 10s. for oxen, bulls, and cows, 
3s. for calves, 1s. 6d. for sheep, and 
ls. for lambs, swine, and hogs, we 
should obtain an addition to the 
revenue of about 36,0007. We are 
— at a loss to understand upon 
what principle corn is still subject 
to a tax of two per cent. on a price 
of 50s., and cheese, butter, and other 
articles of food still continue subject 
to duty, and yet fresh, smoked, and 
dried meats are allowed to pass free, 
If, instead of this freedom from tax, 
2. small duty of 1s. 6d. per ewt. were 
imposed upon all meat imported, the 
revenue would benefit to the extent 
of about 45,0007. From these two 
sources, therefore, we should derive 
a revenue of about 70,000/., which 
added to the sum of 750,000/., the 
produce of the increased duty on 
corn, would give a total of 820,0002., 
to set against the estimated deficit 
of 500,0007. There would therefore 
remain a surplus of 320,000/., which 
would certainly be largely increased 
by the influx of foreigners this year, 
as well as by the indirect effect of the 
remissions just recommended in sti- 
mulating the consumption of excis- 
able articles. We might, therefore, 
reasonably expect, for the financial 
year ending April 1852, a surplus 
which might be devoted to a further 
remission of taxation. To render the 
possession of such a surplus still 
more secure, certain new taxes might 
be imposed, of which we shall speak 
presently. 

We will not weary our readers by 
adding to our already sufficiently long 
list of figures, but will content our- 
selves with indicating several new 
sources of income to which a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer might have 
recourse ; and that we may present 
the whole subject matter of this 
vo in aconnected form, wewill em- 

y these suggestions, with others 
arismg out of the inquiries into 
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which we have entered, in one con- 
nected summary of propositions :-— 

Proposition 1.—That in all future 
measures of finance, all exemptions, 
whether of any constituent part of 
the United Kingdom, or of members 
of a class, should be carefully avoided, 
and that the new taxes imposed 
should be so moderate in amount as 
not to require speedy revision and 
reduction. 

II. That the window-tax should 
be abolished, and a new distinct and 
uniform house-tax of 6d. in the pound 
should be imposed. 

III. That the income-tax should 
be modified as follows:—The per 
centage under Schedules A att Cc 
to continue at 7d. in the pound ; the 
per centage under Schedule B to be 
reduced to 3d. in the pound; and 
the per centage under Schedules 
D and E to be reduced to 5d. in the 

und. 

IV. That in lieu of the proposed 
duty of 5s. on the quarter of wheat, 
by which the present duty would be 
raised from 2 per cent. on a price of 
50s. to 10 per cent., and the price of 
the 4b. loaf be increased by }d., a 
duty of 2s. 6d. should be imposed, 
by which the duty would become 5 
per cent. on a price of 50s., and the 
price of the 4lb. loaf be raised less 
than a farthing. 

V. That a duty of 5 per cent. 
should be also imposed upon live 
animals, and on fresh, dried, and 
salted meat. 

VI. That the excise on soap and 
paper should share the fate of the 
window-tax, and be forthwith abo- 
lished. 

VII. That in order to meet the 
deficiency in the revenue which 
these reductions would occasion, and 
to provide for a surplus in future 

ears, the following new taxes should 
S imposed, or alterations in exist- 
ing taxes made. 
1. The paper-maker’s licence to be 
raised from 4/. 4s. to 102. 

2. The soap-maker’s licence to be 
also raised from 41. 4s. to 101. 

3. A brick-maker’s licence (in con- 
sideration of the recent remis- 
sion of theexcise duty on bricks) 
to be imposed to the amount 
of 107. 

. A glass-maker’s licence (for the 
same reason) to be imposed to 
the same amount of 101. 

. Every vendor of paper, and 
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every bookseller, every vendor 
of glass, and every vendor of 
soap (in consideration also of 
the remission of the excise on 
these articles) to pay a licence 
of the same amount as that now 
paid by appraisers, medicine 
vendors, and dealers in game, 
namely, 2/. 

6. The tax upon armorial bearings 
to be raised to 5/. 5s., in the 
case of baronets, and to 10/. 10s. 
in the case of all titled persons 
above that rank; to 3/. 3s. in 
the case of untitled persons 
keeping a coach or carriage ; 
to 21. 2s. in the case of persons 
not keeping a coach or carriage, 
but keeping a male servant; 
and to 1/. 1s. in all other cases. 

7. A stamp of 1d. to be affixed to 
every cheque drawn upon a 
banker. 

8. A duty of 1d. to be levied at 
the pit’s mouth on every ton 
of coals. 

. A duty of 1d. to be levied at 
all gas-works on every hun- 
dred cubic feet of gas. 

10. All sums left by persons dying 
intestate, and having no rela- 
tives more nearly related than 
half-brother or sister, great 
grandson, great nephew, or 
first cousin, to be iain’ to 
the crown. 

VIII. The entire surplus revenue 
which shall accrue till the year 1855 
inclusive, to be devoted to the re- 
mission of such taxation as bears 
most directly on the diffusion of 
knowledge, and the discouragement 
of habits of prudence; the whole 
surplus which shall accrue from the 
year 1856 to the year 1860, both 
inclusive, to be devoted to the re- 
duction of the National Debt. 

We commend these suggestions 
to the serious consideration of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, should 
they be published in anticipation of 
the Budget; and if he is unwilling 
or unable to profit by them, we 
would press them still more earnestly 
on the notice of the great but mis- 
guided party which still clings to the 
obsolete policy of Protection. The 
nation will not tolerate a five-shilling 
duty; but it might be induced, in 
consideration of a well-digested and 
coherent financial scheme, to bear the 
more moderate tax of half-a-crown 
on the quarter of wheat. 





